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TO 


Student teachers 
who are anxious to improve themselves 
in order to provide better teachers 
for the schools of tomorrow 


> pe Me 


Preface 


After working with student teachers for many years, the author 
has developed this guide to help you prepare for the difficult 
tasks of your first experience as a regularly employed teacher. 
While all problem situations cannot be anticipated, the solutions 
that are included have proved to be valuable and effective. They 
should suggest the basis, or point of departure, for the resolution 
of problems in individual circumstances. 

The student-teaching experience will be one of the most im- 
portant factors contributing to your competence and success in 
coping with daily planning and classroom routine. The immediate 
applications of the material here presented will be seen, because 
the author has placed major emphasis on specific examples and 
suggestions. 

A useful portion of the book derives from student-teacher 
evaluation reports and unsolicited comments by supervising 
teachers. The anonymity of the individual has been protected 
by name and place alterations. The author is especially grateful 
to these persons for their excellent examples and suggestions, and 
it is hoped that these materials will benefit your future teaching 
experience. 


John W. Devor 
Wasuincton, D.C. 
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ll. PREPARATION 


I. Your Student-Teaching Experience 


Since the student-teaching experience usually comes near the 
end of the undergraduate program for the professional and aca- 
demic preparation of teachers, it furnishes a very important 
opportunity for synthesis and application of theoretical learn- 
ings that have been provided through other course work. Thus, 
the concepts, values, and skills which have been learned in a 
more or less theoretical way through previous course work may 
be applied and made more valuable to the prospective teacher. 

The student-teaching program provides a laboratory for the 
testing of ideas—a place where the student may encounter real 
problems, an opportunity for personal growth, and a feeling of 
reality. All of these factors tend to make the student-teaching 
experience one of the most interesting and helpful phases of the 
professional preparation of the prospective teacher. 

The process of "learning by doing," which has become axio- 
matic in educational circles, is basic to the student-teaching ex- 
perience. In fact, it has been emphasized that "the only way in 
which one can really learn to teach is by teaching." Of course, 
it is generally conceded that there are certain understandings 
regarding human growth and development, methods and mate- 
rials of instruction, and the American educational system which 
are necessary for the proper development of skills important to 
teaching. 

Some opportunity should be provided for the prospective 
student teacher to observe and work with boys and girls in the 
classroom situation throughout the time of his preservice period 
of preparation. The number and variety of experiences will be 
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determined by certain factors related to the teacher-education 
program of the institution involved. Perhaps the most important 
factor which contributes to the availability of such experiences is 
the campus laboratory school. It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, that some opportunity should be provided for every pro- 
spective teacher to have some student-teaching experience in an 
off-campus school, preferably in a public school since this is the 
type of institution in which he will probably be teaching after 
graduation. In fact, some firsthand experiences in such schools 
are valuable prior to the student-teaching period. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Due to differences in terminology used in connection with 
teacher education, it is well to define certain terms that are used 
extensively in this volume. It is understood that several terms may 
be used interchangeably and that the usage varies with the 
locality. 

The definitions and explanations given below are in accord- 
ance with those agreed upon by the Association for Student 


Teaching and listed in the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation: ! 


Supervising Teacher: One who teaches children or youth and who also 

supervises student teaching and/or other professional experiences. 

a. Cooperating school supervising teacher: One who performs the re- 
sponsibilities of a supervising teacher in a cooperating school. 

b. Laboratory school supervising teacher: One who performs the re- 

sponsibilities of a supervising teacher in a laboratory school. One 

who is a member of a laboratory school staff recognized by the col- 

lege as qualified to guide a group of pupils and one or more college 

students, guiding the latter in their understanding and teaching of 

a given pupil group. 

School: 


a. Campus or off-campus laboratory 


school: A school which is con- 
trolled and supported (all or in p 


art) by the college and which is 


! Ernest J. Milner, Editor, “The Supervising Teacher," Thirty-Eighth Year- 
book, The Association for Student Teaching: Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1959. 
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organized as an integral part of the teacher education program to 
provide significant opportunities to study and relate the various 
phases of the teacher's activities both in and out of school. 

b. Cooperating school: A school which is not controlled or supported 
by the college but which does provide facilities for professional 
laboratory experiences in a teacher education program. 

c. Off-campus school: (see definition of cooperating school). 


Student Teaching: The period of guided teaching during which the stu- 
dent takes increasing responsibility for the work with a given group of 
learners over a period of consecutive weeks. 


Professional Laboratory Experiences: All those contacts with children, 
youth, and adults in the school and community (through observation, 
participation, and teaching) which make a direct contribution to an 
understanding of individuals and their guidance in the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 


Participation: Those experiences of the college student in which he is 
assisting and working with the regular classroom teacher in teaching 
activities, This is a part of pre-student teaching and student teaching. 


Supervisor: 

a. College or university supervisor of student teaching: The college 
representative who is responsible for supervising a student teacher 
or a group of student teachers. 

b. Off-campus supervisor of student teaching: The college representa- 
tive who is responsible for supervising student teachers in off-campus 
student teaching centers. 

c. Resident supervisor of student teaching: The college representative, 
who like the student teachers, is assigned to live in the community 
in which the student teaching center is located and is responsible 
to the college for supervising the student teaching experiences in 
that center. 

Directed Observation: All professional observations which have been 

planned, supervised, and evaluated [referred to as "observation" 

throughout this volume]. 

Student Teaching Program: The program of professional laboratory ex- 

periences provided in connection with the course which is commonly 

called “Student Teaching." This program includes all observation, par- 
ticipation and actual teaching involved in such a course. [Author's 
definition.] 
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Student Teaching Experiences: All of the professional laboratory ex- 
periences provided for the prospective teacher in connection with the 
student teaching program. [Author's definition.] 

Student Teacher: The individual who is assigned to a certain school to 
carry on the work of student teaching under the direction of a master 
teacher who is employed by the school system. [Author's definition.] 


AIMS OF PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES 


It is assumed that the student will have had some professional 
laboratory experiences which may be classified as observation and 
participation previous to the time when he takes the course des- 
ignated as "student teaching." The extent and quality of such 
experiences are determined by the adequacy of preparation pro- 
vided for the student through the teacher-education institution 
involved. 

The purpose of professional laboratory experiences is, as the 
name indicates, to provide the prospective teacher with the op- 
portunity of performing as many as possible of the tasks that he 
will be expected to perform when he starts his first full-time 
teaching position. In order for the performance of these tasks to 
be of maximum value to the beginning teacher, they should be 
performed under the direction and supervision of a master 
teacher. 

The objectives or aims of professional laboratory experiences 
are essentially the same as the objectives for the entire program 
of teacher education, since the student-teaching experience usu- 
ally comes near the close of the preservice preparation of teachers 
and is a time for summarizing and applying previous le. 
These objectives may well be defined by use of the f 
two-dimensional chart. 

This chart should be interpreted in the following manner. 
Certain objectives of professional laboratory experiences are to 
increase the prospective teacher's understanding of basic facts 
and principles regarding (1) the structure and organization of the 


arnings. 
ollowing 
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CHART 1 


Objectives for a Program of Professional Laboratory Experiences 


BEHAVIORAL ASPECTS 


Under- 
standing Ability 
of Basic Compe- to Select, 
CONTENT ASPECTS Facts  tencyin Prepare, 
and Applying Organize, True Ability 
Princi- Under- and Use Appreci- to 
ples standing Materials ation Evaluate 


A. The American Educa- 
tional System 


1. Functions x x x 
2. Structure and organiza- 

tion x x x 
8. Curricula x x x 
4. Relation to other edu- 

cative agencies x x z 
5. Current trends x x m 


B. Human Growth and De- 
velopment 

1. Physical, social, emo- 

tional, intellectual, and 


cultural factors x x x * 
2. Activities of young 
people x x x ž 
8. Motives underlying 
behavior x x x x 
4. Information about 
children x x x x 
C. Instructional Methods 
1. Nature of learning x x x x x 
2. Techniques of 
instruction x x x x x 
3. Techniques of 
evaluation x x x x x 
4. Techniques of 
x x x x x 


diagnosis 


CHART ]—CONTINUED 


Preparation 


Objectives for a Program of Professional Laboratory Experiences 


BEHAVIORAL ASPECTS 


Under- 
standing Ability 
of Basic Compe- to Select, 
CONTENT ASPECTS Facts tency in. Prepare, 
and Applying Organize, True Ability 
Princi- Under- and Use Appreci- to 
ples standing Materials ation Evaluate 
D. Instructional Materials 
1. Patterns of curriculum 
organization x x x x x 
2, Learning objectives in 
teaching fields x x 
8. Units for instruction x x 
4. Source materials for 
instruction x x x x 
5. Evaluation instruments x x x x 
E. Role of the Teacher in a 
Democratic Society 
1. Personal, social, 
intellectual, and 
moral qualities x x x 
2. Legal requirements x x x 
3. Agencies for 
employment x x x x x 
4. Active identification 
with professional 
organizations x x x x x 


American educational system, 


(2) motives underlying behavior, 


(3) techniques of instruction, and so forth. Other objectives in- 
clude ability to select, prepare, organize, and use (1) techniques 
of instruction, (2) source materials for instruction, and so forth. 
The program of professional laboratory experiences should also 
increase the beginning teacher’s appreciation of (1) the activities 
of young people, (2) techniques of evaluation, (3) personal, 
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social, intellectual, and moral qualities of the teacher in a demo- 
cratic society, and so forth. 

If the objectives defined in this chart are kept in mind, the 
student teacher should receive an adequate and effective series 
of learning experiences to prepare him for the job of teaching. 

The value to be derived from thoughtful application of objec- 
tives for a program of professional laboratory experiences is indi- 
cated in the following statements by an elementary student 
teacher: 


As I began my twelve weeks of student teaching, I wished to attain 
certain general aims for myself and for my class. I find that my aims 
may be classified in a similar manner to those outlined in our student- 


teaching book. These are: 

1. understanding of basic facts and principles (most of which I had 
learned through course work at the university ) ; 

2. competency in applying the understandings; 

3. ability to select, prepare, organize, and use instructional materials; 
and finally, 

4. the ability to evaluate objectively and competently. 

Whether or not I was able to attain all of these aims can only be 

judged by someone other than myself. However, with each activity 

involved in the student-teaching experience, I tried to keep them in 

mind. I feel certain that consideration of these objectives was an 

important factor in determining the children's reactions to me. I could 

never have anticipated such warm acceptance as I received. This 

friendship was evident during my first week in the school and grew 

greater throughout the time of my student teaching. 


PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES: TYPES 


Three types of activity should be provided in the program of 
professional laboratory experiences. These are (1) observation, 
(2) participation, and (3) actual teaching. The amount of time 
which should be devoted to each varies with the student teacher 
and the situation (grade level, type of pupils, situation of the 
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school, etc.). A list of activities which the prospective teacher 
may accomplish under each of the above headings is given in 
ix A of this volume. 

a difficult to list all of the possible activities which may be 
classified under the above headings. However, the supervising 
teacher and student teacher should consider the activities that 
are provided and list them under the three headings. The rules 
that may be followed in classifying student-teaching experiences 
are as follows: 


1. Observation includes all activities in which the student teacher 
is merely an onlooker. 

2. Participation is interpreted as any activity in which the student 
teacher is doing more than merely observing, but in which he 
is not actually working with students. 

3. Actual teaching includes all activities in which the student 
teacher is actually working with students, either individually 
or as a group. Playground instruction, field trips, and other 


similar activities may be considered as actual teaching regard- 
less of their location. 


CHARACTERISTICS IMPORTANT TO 
STUDENT TEACHERS 2 


Many aspects of personality important to student teachers 
may be mentioned. However, there are six areas of personal 
characteristics which seem to have great importance in affecting 


the success or failure of students in student te. 


aching. These may 
be described as follows: 


Interest in Teaching 


An individual's interest inv 
life, the clarity of his plans for 
tional problems, the relative em 


obligations and personal affa 
toward teaching. 


olves the nature of his purpose in 
the future, his concern for educa- 
phasis he places upon professional 
irs, and the attitude he exhibits 


? Adapted from unpublished materials Produced at Ohio State University. 
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An individual who is genuinely interested in teaching will 
possess such personal traits as unselfishness, willingness to assume 
responsibility, interest in working with youth, and enthusiasm 
for his profession. He will be characterized by such behaviors as 
are stated below: 


1. He regularly looks for and seizes opportunities to learn about 
teaching and the varied activities of teachers. 

He rates personal satisfaction above financial gain. 

He has a deep-seated altruistic purpose in life. 

He regards teaching as a professional challenge, not merely as 
a means to a livelihood. 

5. He shows increasing ability to identify and analyze teaching 
problems. 

He continually offers to carry higher levels of responsibility. 
He seeks to broaden the scope of his professional experiences. 
8. He is anxious to help with activities outside of the regular 


school day. 
9. He already has clearly defined plans for a career in teaching. 


m goto 


Emotional Balance 

The concept of emotional balance involves the mental health 
and general maturity of the individual. This includes a considera- 
tion of the presence or absence of psychoneurotic tendencies, the 
level of stability, and the way in which new or problematic situa- 
tions are approached and handled. The presence or absence of 
such personal traits as poise, dependability, cooperativeness, open- 
mindedness, self-confidence, loyalty, self-control, stability, and 
sense of humor are involved. The following examples of behavior 
indicate positive evidence of emotional balance: 


1. He adjusts well to new or unusual situations. 
2. He meets obligations promptly and efficiently. 

3. He exhibits maturity of thought and action. 

4. He exhibits no psychoneurotic tendencies or mannerisms. 

5. He meets problematic situations with independently planned 


courses of action. : . 
6. He acts with judgment appropriate to his level of maturity. 
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He accepts criticisms without resentment, is willing to learn. 
He is able to work well with a group. 

He is able to see humor in situations involving himself as well 
as others. 

10. He assumes responsibility for the results of his own actions. 


eg 


Ability to Attract, Interest, and Get Along with Others 


An individual's ability to work effectively with youth depends 
upon his genuine interest in them and his understanding of ado- 
lescents and their problems. He must be able to speak their lan- 
guage. Some skill in working with groups is important. Getting 
along with young people will be facilitated if the individual has 
such traits as personal magnetism, animation, resourcefulness, 
patience, fairness or impartiality, cheerfulness, and kindliness. 


One's skill in getting along with others will be evidenced by 
such behavior as: 


1. Conversing freely with students; promoting a friendly atmos- 


phere. 
2. Securing the confidence, respect, and cooperation of the group. 


. Adjusting readily to the age, grade, and ability level of the 
students. 


Being resourceful in helping a group or individuals plan and 
carry out regular work and creative activities. 

Having a generally neat and attractive appearance. 

6. Exhibiting no objectionable voice, speech, sight, or hearing 
deficiencies. 


Demonstrating acceptable patterns of speech and action. 

Showing leadership by contagious enthusiasm for the task at 

hand. 

9. Being consistent in dealing with problems of management and 
discipline, generally refraining from snap judgments, partic- 

ularly in situations of emotional stress. 


Skill in Human Relations with Peers and Adults 


An individual’s skill in getting along with peers and adults 
involves his ability to meet people graciously and enter easily into 
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conversation with them, a genuine interest in other people, re- 
spect for their opinions, willingness to compromise differences, 
and faith in the sincerity of one's fellow men. Significant personal 
traits are friendliness, politeness, courtesy, geniality, tact, sin- 
cerity, appreciativeness, and optimism. 

Some suggested evidences of skill in relations with peers and 
adults are the following behaviors: 


He looks for and expects to find good in other people. 

He tries to cooperate even under difficult circumstances. 

He appreciates assistance and suggestions from others. 

He demonstrates ability to follow directions. 

He receives satisfaction from playing any role well, even 

though secondary in nature. 

6. He meets everyone easily and graciously. 

7. He respects opinions differing from his own and makes a 
genuine effort to compromise whenever possible, without vio- 
lating major convictions or beliefs. 

8. He gives credit to others when credit is due. 

9. He generally refrains from harsh or undue criticism of others. 


Popolo 


gt 


Intellectual and. Professional Energy 

This concept involves the individual's essential vigor, the crea- 
tivity of his imagination, his performance under pressure, his 
general level of accomplishment, and his ambition. Such personal 
traits as initiative, forcefulness, originality, perseverance, pur- 
posefulness, and zealousness are involved here. 

Some behavior evidences of this concept are suggested below: 


He is able to stand up well under pressure. 

He is ambitious without being personally aggressive. 

He is challenged to extra effort by problems which are difficult 

or seem impossible of solution. 

4. He exhibits facility in proposing ideas and solutions. 

5. He shows ability to initiate and carry out proposed courses of 
action to solve problems. 

6. He is stimulated by everyday experiences and environment to 

independent investigation, study, and skill development. 


£ mr 
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7. He sustains consistent effort to reach long-range objectives. 
8. He practices good health habits, is mentally and physically 
vigorous. 


Breadth of Interests 


An evaluation of an individual's breadth of interests involves a 
consideration of the scope of his school activities, community 
activities, work experiences, and leisure-time pursuits. The extent 
of the individual's participation, the level of leadership responsi- 
bility successfully undertaken, and the quality of discernment and 
judgment developed are emphasized. The individual with great 
breadth of interests will generally become more tolerant, observ- 
ant, and sociable, and more understanding, resourceful, and 
sensitive to the needs and problems of individuals and society. 

The following examples of behavior indicate positive evidence 
of breadth of interests: 


l. He has occupied positions of leadership in several different 


groups or organizations. 

2. He receives genuine satisfaction from working with people. 

3. He shows interest in many different community activities and 
projects for social betterment. 

He secks experiences in all phases of the school and with a 

wide range of types of students. 


He is willing to try new activities and to accept challenging 

responsibilities. 

He enjoys the role of both participant and spectator in a wide 

variety of indoor and outdoor activities. 

7. He exhibits a wholesome curi. 
the bizarre, the unusual. 

8. He tends to reflect on the dee 
various experiences. 

9. He respects and attem 

creeds, and colors. 


osity in the familiar, the strange, 
per significance and meaning of 
pts to understand people of other races, 


Personal Appearance 


Perhaps the best rule for student teachers to remember, with 
reference to personal appearance, is that they should consider 
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themselves in the same light as if they were regular teachers in 
the school. Thus, they will wish to dress in a manner similar to 
the regular teachers. 

The following examples of behavior indicate positive evidence 
of proper understanding of personal appearance: 


l. The young lady uses good judgment in the use of cosmetics. 

2. The student teacher does not try to look too collegiate. (A suit 
coat is usually more appropriate than a college sweater.) 

3. The student teacher keeps his clothes spotless and well pressed. 

4. The student teacher should keep his shoes well polished. 

5. The young man should be smoothly shaved and have his hair 
well trimmed. 

6. It is well for the young man to wear a dress shirt and an appro- 
priate tie. 


The student teacher should remember that the privilege of 
participating in the student-teaching program is made possible 
by the courtesy and cooperation of many school officials and 
teachers in the public schools. It is arranged for those students 
who have demonstrated their eligibility according to the require- 
ments of their particular curriculum. In return tor this oppor- 
tunity, the college and the public schools expect him to put forth 
his best efforts to the end that the students with whom he works 
may have the best possible learning experiences. It is only as the 
student teacher realizes his responsibility to the public school and 
the importance of his being a favorable representative of the 
college that he can receive the greatest benefit from his student- 


teaching experience. 


RELATIONS OF THE STUDENT TEACHER 
WITH THE SUPERVISING TEACHER 


The student teacher's relations with, and attitude toward, his 
supervising or cooperating teacher affect greatly the value he 
receives from the student-teaching experience. It is not expected 
that he will agree with everything the supervising teacher does. 
However, supervising teachers are chosen for this work because 
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of their preparation for the job of teaching and because they have 
demonstrated both their ability to deal with young people and 
their interest in teaching as a profession. Therefore, it is expected 
that the student teacher will cooperate with his supervising 
teacher to the fullest possible extent and will reserve judgment 
regarding his actions until ample opportunity has been provided 
for him to carry on the same activities. 

The following quotations indicate wholesome relations be- 
tween student teachers and their supervising teachers. The first 
two statements were made by elementary student teachers and 
the last three by students at the secondary level: 


Miss Blank, I feel, was a very good supervising teacher. Her kindness 
and patience made me feel at ease from the very beginning. She did 
much toward making my experience an enjoyable one. 


o o o 


Mrs. Smith is an older teacher with a wealth of experience. She is a 
"comfortable" type of person, and you feel at home with her immedi- 
ately. She has traveled quite extensively, and I enjoyed hearing about 
her travels. This fact also enriches the studies for the children as she 


relates her experiences in various countries . . . through the use of 
slides. 


e o o 


I have taught under the supervision of Mrs. 
talented and hard-working teacher. It would be 
someone who could adequately 


A. C. Jones, a very 
à difficult task to find 
fill her position. Even though she has 


many duties and responsibilities, Mrs. Jones is consistently faithful in 
discharging all of them. . . - Another ste: 


ing teacher is her gracious m 
student teacher. Many times 


rling quality of my supervis- 
anner of giving public recognition to her 
during the past wecks, Mrs. Jones has ex- 
pressed to the students her appreciation for something which I had 
done. . . . Mrs. Jones has been helpful in every way, offering worth- 
while suggestions and giving sound advice where they were needed. I 


feel that success of my student teaching is directly related to her 
thoughtfulness and capable guidance. 


o o o 


Mr. Person, my supervising teacher, put me at ease at once. I was 
glad that he had prepared the cl 


ass for my coming. I appreciated 
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the opportunity to see methods in action by observing his teaching 
and that of others at Southern. 


o o o 


As a supervising teacher, Mrs. Person was tops. Without her help, my 
teaching efforts would have been of little value. In conferences, or just 
in lunchroom chats, she conveyed to me her positive outlook on teach- 
ing. 


Reporting to the Supervising Teacher 


If you have not previously met your supervising teacher, you 
should first report to the office of the principal of the school to 
which you have been assigned. Wait for the principal (or some- 
one designated by him) to introduce you to your supervising 
teacher. 

Be considerate of your supervising teacher. He will gladly 
give of his time to help you become oriented to the new surround- 
ings, but you should not expect him to pay special attention to 
you when he has thirty or forty students for whose education he 
is responsible at this particular time. As soon as an opportunity 
presents itself, have an informal conference with him. During this 
conference, or at least, at an early one, you should secure the 


following: 
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. A complete schedule of the teacher's curricular and extra- 

curricular activities. 

A schedule of all classes in the school. 

. A list of all materials, such as textbooks, reference books, maps, 
charts, apparatus, etc., used by the students in classes taught 
by your supervisor. 

4, Class rolls for all classes taught by your supervising teacher 

and, if available, seating charts of all classes. 

Any special suggestions concerning future observations. 

- Sources of information (such as cumulative records) that will 

help you get acquainted with the pupils. 

A knowledge of school regulations. 


The time when staff members are expected to begin and close 
the school day. 


wr 


os 


9o nl 


Observing Proper Relations with the Supervising 
Teacher 


The following behaviors will help in your interpersonal 
relations: 


1. Respect the opinions of the supervising teacher. 


2. Adhere to a neutral policy in school relationships. 
3. a. Divulge no information not intended to leave the class- 
room. 
b. Take no part in criticism of one staff member by another. 
4. Respect teaching procedures of your supervising teacher. 
5. Consult your supervising teacher on all matters of policy 
regarding 
a. classroom management 
b. discipline 
c. other factors 
6. Be regular and prompt in attendance. 
T 


- Assist the supervising teacher in e 
8. Plan with your supervising teacl 
which you may be engaged. 


very possible way. 
her the initial activities in 


* Remember that these are confidential data and must be treated as such 
at all times. 
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RELATIONS OF THE STUDENT TEACHER 
WITH HIS STUDENTS 


The best rule for the student teacher to follow in his relations 
with students is to hold the same relationship with students that 
the supervising teacher maintains. This means that he should be 
a friend and helper, but that he should be careful about becom- 
ing too familiar with his students. Since the student teacher is 
usually quite young—in fact, often very little older than the 
youth with whom he works—it is particularly easy for him to 
become too familiar with them and thus decrease the probability 
of his having a successful student-teaching experience. Young 
people prefer their teachers to act as adults. They desire and 
appreciate better the friendship and assistance of someone whom 
they respect and admire. 

The following statements of student teachers describe their re- 
lationships at the beginning of their student-teaching experience: 


Miss Smith and each boy and girl helped to make me feel as though 
I had been with them all year. 


o o e 


I must admit that when I arrived at Blank Junior High, I was a bit 
nervous. . . . My reservations were soon pacified by Miss Jones, my 
supervising teacher. She said I would sit in front of the class and act 
as a "second teacher"; that way, she said, the class would feel more 
at ease when I took over, and I wouldn't be a complete stranger to 


them. 
Sometimes, even the surprise of being placed in a different 


situation from the one expected may work for the good of all con- 


cerned, as described by a student teacher in the following words: 


When I was assigned to the John Olds Elementary School, I was sup- 
posed to work under another teacher, who became ill. I had visited this 
other teacher and found her to be such an excellent teacher and the 
pupils so bright that I immediately became attached to them, When 
I went to the school on Monday, February 9, 1959, and the principal, 
Mrs. Schools, explained to me that I must be assigned to a new teacher, 
I felt a pang of disappointment. The pupils in the new class were 


considerably slower, and I felt I couldn't learn as much by working 
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with a slow group as with a bright one. However, after having met 
Mrs. Blank and the new class, I became as attached to them as to the 
other group, and even more so, as time went on. 


One junior-high-school student teacher makes the following 
observations regarding the beginning of his student-teaching ex- 
perience: 


I was a bit tense about student teaching when I thought of an experi- 
enced supervising teacher breathing down my neck at all times. Mr. 
Jones, however, proved to be different from my connotation of a super- 


vising teacher. His naturalness and poise, easy-going manner and help- 
fulness set my insecure feelin 
him. 


gs to flight. I really enjoyed working with 


Observing Wholesome Relations with Students 


The following rules will hel 


p you maintain proper relations 
with your students: 


1. Be impartial at all times. 


2. Refrain from being the third party in an argument between 
students. 


3. Avoid intimate social relationships. 


IST- 
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4. Do not be a perfectionist—develop sympathy, tolerance 
patience, and understanding in working with others. 

5. Set a good example in word and deed. 

6. Plan your work in such a way that your students will have con- 
fidence in your ability and knowledge. 

T. Do not try to look too collegiate; a college sweater is not 
usually appropriate to wear in the classroom. 


> 


One student teacher expresses her observations regarding 
relations between first-grade pupils and herself in the following 
way: 


I consider the most important lesson I learned was that of being firm 
but friendly and showing the children that you mean what you say. I 
found that first-graders can usually see the reason for classroom and 
playground rules. Sometimes they seem hurt after being corrected, 
but they understand fairness. I also noted that often they can quote 
the rule, but that practicing it is another thing! 


A junior-high-school student teacher makes the following 
statement regarding her mistake with regard to her relations with 
students at the beginning of the student-teaching period: 


As is the case with most beginning teachers, I became so friendly with 
the students that I was not tough enough with them. I realize that 
in order to have a really well-disciplined classroom, I will have to start 
out more sternly than I would like to do, and later I can ease up a 
little. It is essential to begin right. 


Two senior-high-school student teachers make similar obser- " 
vations: 


It was an education in itself to observe how the adolescent mind works, ; 
The students were friendly and easy to get acquainted with. One *" aw 
my biggest obstacles to overcome will be that of being too easy on the! , 
students. As Miss Blank [supervising teacher] has said, “Be polite, but iw $ 
very firm from the first. Keep them busy and let them know you mean ^ &. 
business. This will help you to command their respect.” Mr. Smith’s 
[supervisor] comments on this subject, too, have eased my thinking 
concerning the inevitable discipline problems most young teachers face. 


i 
M 
E 
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One of the first lessons brought home to me was that getting pes 
with fellow students is completely different from getting along with 
students over whom you have authority, They can be your friends 
but not your "buddies." I learned by experience that which I had read 
in books—that all students must be shown interest, understanding, 
and love. 


RELATIONS Or THE STUDENT TEACHER 
WITH THE COLLEGE SUPERVISOR 
OR DIRECTOR 
The college Supervisor or director of student teaching is the 
one person to whom both the student teacher and the supervising 
teacher should fee] responsible, If any serious difficulty develops 
between a student teacher and his Supervising teacher, his pupils, 


or their parents, it is the college Supervisor who is usually called 


upon to assist in rectifying the misunderstanding and smoothing 
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ence during the time of your student teaching. His conferences 
with you and with your supervising teacher are conducted for the 
same purpose. The seminar which the college supervisor holds 
with all student teachers at regular intervals is intended to be a 
session in which you ask questions and discuss problems that have 
arisen during your student-teaching experience. 

The reaction of one elementary student teacher toward her 
university supervisor is indicated in the following quotation: 


I would like to thank you for all of the guidance you've given me in 
my student teaching. I always looked forward to your coming to visit. 
You have a wonderful way of putting student teachers at ease. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE STUDENT-TEACHING 
PROGRAM TO THE ONGOING ACTIVITIES 
OF THE COOPERATING SCHOOL 


Since the best student-teaching experience is the one which 
is the most comprehensive, it is important that the student teacher 
have opportunities to participate in all of the ongoing activities of 
the cooperating school. If for any reason this is impossible, the 
goal should be “as wide a participation as possible." 

It is often true that the student teacher, as well as the regu- 
larly employed teacher, gets to know his pupils better and that 
his rapport with everyone connected with the school is improved 
more through informal contacts that are made through extra- 
class activities than those made through regularly scheduled 
class work. For this reason the student teacher should participate 
in all of the activities of the school which time permits. 

The importance of such breadth of experience is indicated in 
the following statement by a supervising teacher: 


The student teacher planned and taught an excellent project entitled 
"Living in Our World." He checked on progress, he evaluated, he 
considered individual differences, he graded the students, and he de- 
termined how he could teach more effectively. 

In observing and participating in the Dramatic Club, he gained 
experience he felt would be useful in his teaching. 
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Reactions of student teachers toward variety of experience are 
indicated in the following statements: 


. . . I thoroughly enjoyed all of our seventh-grade teacher meetings. 
While there, I found out what some of the other duties of a teacher 
are besides just classroom work. I began to realize how teachers must 
always try to learn more about the subjects which they teach and new 
ways to present old material. The conferences which I had with Miss 
Blank [the supervising teacher] were very beneficial to me. She was 
never too busy to take time to talk to me. She was always willing to 
answer my questions and help me in any way she could. . . . I be- 
lieve that the time I spent in preparing lessons, making out tests, 


grading papers, etc., will prove invaluable to me when I begin teach- 
ing on my own. 


I have had experience in making monthly school reports and in 
keeping daily attendance records. I have administered and graded the 
California Mental Maturity Test. I have had the responsibility of 
grading daily classroom work. 

I have observed the activities that have been going on in all of 
the other classrooms of the school. I taught the classes one full day by 
myself when Mrs. Jones [the supervising teacher] was ill. . . . 

I believe that during my twelve weeks of student teaching, Mrs. 
Jones has given me every experience that I shall meet in my own 
classroom. She has given me experience in using all available audio- 
visual equipment. 

Having had experience in teaching, and knowing what I wanted 
to gain from teaching, Mrs. Jones has succeeded in giving me the 
desired experiences. I was ready to make my desires known when, 


early in the program, Mrs. Jones asked me to write a paper on the 
experiences in which I wished to take part. 


Another student teacher expresses some of the values of 
having varied experiences as follows: 


Mrs. Smith has charge of many extracurricular activities. Thus I found 
myself cutting and sewing bandages for the Student Council, 

Also, the annual senior class-night program was under our super- 
vision. This gave me an opportunity to plan and to work on a project 


which was not directly related to my field. I gained valuable experi- 
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ence in learning how to handle a large group of students as well as 
learning how to direct a group of high-school students at work on a 
class project. . . . From this experience I certainly gained a greater 
appreciation of teenagers. 


One rather timid student teacher says: 


Small tasks such as turning on the lights, erasing the board, closing 
and opening windows, checking room temperature, etc., helped me 
to gain poise and confidence in the classroom. 


One young man makes the following comments: 


A major factor which contributed a great deal to my friendship with 
the students was my taking a sincere interest in their sports. I attended 
all of their home basketball games. I also traveled with the players, 
cheerleaders, and other students on several of their trips to other 
schools. It was great fun, and I enjoyed it thoroughly. 


Your success as a student teacher and as a beginning teacher 
will be determined largely by your knowledge of subject matter 
and your ability to work effectively with coworkers and students. 
Consideration for the opinions of others and genuine interest in 


their activities are essential to wholesome interpersonal relations. 
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Respect and concern for the individual and with his needs and 
problems is a prerequisite to good teaching. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


At the end of each chapter of this book you will find a list of 
reading materials which may be helpful to you in solving prob- 


lems and gaining the maximum from your student-teaching 
experience. 
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2. Getting a Successful Start 


In order for you to accomplish the maximum in your student- 
teaching experience, it is necessary that your first few days in the 
cooperating school be enjoyable as well as challenging. Most 
students have a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty when they 
begin their student teaching, even though they have had previous 
experiences in working with young people. This is a natural re- 
action whenever a person is starting a new job or changing to a 
new location. However, it is probably more noticeable with be- 
ginning teachers than with individuals who are starting in many 
other types of work because of the fact that they will be in 
charge of a relatively large group of youth. This feeling of inse- 
curity has been stated by certain student teachers as follows: 


My student-teaching experiences were undertaken with fear and 
trembling. Little did I know, when I came to Blank Junior High School 
for the first time, what was in store for me. I had no idea that I would 
have an interest in so many things before the quarter was over. Had 
I known that I would be helping with a variety of events, I would 
probably have thrown up my hands in despair. I did not know, how- 
ever, and since I moved into the situation gradually, it was not nearly 
so frightening as I had expected. 
o E E 
When the words "student teaching" were mentioned at the beginning 


of this quarter, I immediately felt a shiver go up and down my spine. 
This student teaching was a completely new and different kind of ex- 


perience from any course I had previously had in college. 


o e e 
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I entered our sixth-grade room here at Western that first Monday with 
much fear and trembling. However, Mr. Blank made me feel very 
much a part of the Western family the moment I stepped through the 
doorway into the room. I greatly appreciated the way in which he 
gave me a guided tour through the building, introducing me to many 
of the staff members along the way. Any new situation is rather 
frightening, but Mr. Blank helped to lessen my feeling of being new 
and made me feel more at ease by "showing me the ropes." 


In spite of all that can be done previous to the time of student 
teaching, some prospective teachers do not have the correct im- 


pression of what is meant by this experience. This is illustrated 
by the following statement: 


By some misconceived idea, I had established the thought in my mind 
that student teaching would be "glorified fun," a time when studying 
would cease. However, after my first few days of observation, I dis- 


covered that student teaching was the time when studying really 
began. 


GRADUAL INDUCTION 


One of the best ways for the student teacher to become more 
secure in presenting learning experiences and dealing with an 
entire class is through gradual induction. This is true in any line 
of work, but it is especially important for you as a beginning stu- 
dent teacher, since you must usually build self-confidence in 
standing before so large a group. In order to do the best possible 
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job, you must feel as much at ease as possible when dealing with 
such a "large group." 

The following quotations indicate the feeling of the student 
teacher in this regard: 


My period of observation was my time for “easing into the saddle" of 
teaching. I learned the children’s first names the first day I was in the 
classroom, and I soon began to associate likes and dislikes, interests, 
needs, and personality characteristics with these names. 


o o ° 


When I entered my student teaching, most of the experiences were 
new to me, I found it difficult, at first, to adjust myself to being before 
the class, I feel that my adjustment was made easier because I was 
permitted to gradually work into the group and to develop confidence 


in my work as I proceeded. 
I appreciated the fact that Mr. Smith [supervising teacher] didn’t 


push me into something until I felt I was ready. . . . Gradually, I 
increased my load by taking one reading group at a time for a week. 
. . . Finally, it grew to the point where I had full responsibility of 


the room. This was really a wonderful experience for me. 


Student teaching should not begin with a "sink or swim" tech- 

nique. However, sometimes circumstances arise which give the 
student teacher the feeling that he is being put on the spot in 
starting his actual teaching, as the following statement indi- 
cates: 
Actual teaching came early in my experience. My supervising teacher 
was called home about the third day I was there. I found myself in a 
situation that was rather uncomfortable—at least until the substitute 
arrived. Not having prepared the lesson, I had to make decisions 
in a hurry. However, I found that it was not as difficult as I had 
anticipated. 

The rate at which the student teacher can successfully be 
inducted into the more difficult student-teaching experiences 
depends on a number of factors. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the student teacher himself. Some students are ready to 
enter into actual teaching soon after they start their student- 


teaching experience. On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
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that they are not actually ready to take over the entire class, even 
after several weeks of observation and participation. 

Another factor which determines the best rate of induction is 
the age and grade level of the students involved. At the elemen- 
tary level the student teacher may start almost at the very begin- 
ning of his student-teaching experience to do some actual teach- 
ing, at least with individual pupils or small groups. On the other 
hand, in the senior high school it is usually best for the student 
teacher to have a relatively long period of orientation before 
undertaking the more difficult responsibilities. 

A third factor relating to induction to student-teaching activi- 
ties is the type of students in the class. The economic and social 
standing of the students and their intellectual ability determine 
the time which should be provided for the student teacher to 
observe and participate in the less difficult activities before 
attempting the more difficult tasks. 

The persons who can best determine the time when the stu- 
dent teacher should enter into more difficult experiences are the 
supervising teacher and the student teacher. However, it has been 
found that some supervising teachers have a tendency to rush the 
student teacher into actual teaching before he is ready, while 
others are afraid to turn the teaching work over to the student 
teacher and thus do not give him the experience that he should 
receive. Both of these situations present a problem to the student 
teacher. The first is likely to cause him to be frightened and un- 
able to do his best job. In the second type of situation the student 
teacher will probably become bored and dissatisfied, and feel 


that he is not getting the experience that he needs. It is n 
for the regular teacher to fee 


possible instruction of the stud 
However, the student teacher 
to “try his wings.” Otherwise, h 


atural 
l his responsibility for the best 
ents in his class, and rightly so. 
must be given some opportunity 
€ will enter his first classroom as a 
regular teacher without having the best possible preparation. 

One senior-high-school student teacher expresses in the 
following words her satisfaction with the gradual induction proc- 
ess that was used by her supervising teacher: 


The first real problem I had to face in learning to be a teacher was 
considerable self-consciousness about facing a group of bright young- 
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sters only a few years younger than myself. I had dreaded my first 
actual teaching ever since I had enrolled in the "Introduction to Edu- 
cation" course nearly two years earlier. But, very fortunately, my 
supervising teacher had more confidence in me than I had in myself 
and, somehow, I found that I could get up before the class and talk 
and write on the blackboard and even walk around the room naturally 


as “a real teacher." 


YOU AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


As a student teacher, you should remember that your presence 
in the classroom may make it necessary for the supervising 
teacher to adjust his program. Each student teacher is an individ- 
ual, with certain abilities and certain shortcomings. The modern 
teacher is aware of the necessity of individualizing instruction for 
his pupils. Similarly, it is necessary for the supervising teacher to 
determine, through conferences and other observational tech- 
niques, the type of person with whom he is working. 

It may be necessary for the supervising teacher to change 
some of his routines in order to provide essential experiences for 
the student teacher. As a matter of fact, this may be a good thing 
for the experienced teacher to do. However, it is usually a difficult 
situation, since the experienced teacher tends to "get in a rut" and 
feel that his way of doing things is best. Supervising teachers 
often report that the student teacher has “put them on their toes,” 
and they feel that it has been valuable for them to have worked 
with a student teacher. 

It is easy for the student teacher to lose sight of the incon- 
venience which his admission to the cooperating school may 
entail and to think only of his own problems and plans. Remember 
that student teaching is a cooperative process, and it must be so 


considered at all times. 


KEEPING A DAILY LOG 


One practice which will help you to gain the most possible 
benefit from your student-teaching experience is the keeping of a 
comprehensive daily log of activities, problems, answers, and 
suggestions which are encountered during the entire time of your 
student teaching. Time spent in such activity is always worth- 
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while, since such a log will be valuable not only while you are 
taking student teaching but during your first year in a regular 
teaching position (see Appendix B for a specimen). 

Included in such a log should be the following: 


1. Methods, devices, and procedures used by your supervising 
teacher in improving the teaching-learning situation. 7 

2. Ways in which problems are solved by your supervising 
teacher and other individuals involved in the teaching-learn- 
ing situation. . 

3. Specimens of all plans that you develop (see Appendix C ). 

4. Comments regarding the usefulness of such plans, and sug- 
gestions for their improvement. 


5. Sociometric and/or case studies (see Appendices D and E). 
6. Student-teaching and conference reports. 
7 


- Criticisms and suggestions made by your supervising teacher 
and your college or university supervisor. 
8. A daily record of time s 


actual teaching. 


. Any other material that may be beneficial to you at a later time. 


pent in observation, participation, and 


An elementary-school student teacher expresses her attitude 
arding the keeping of a log in the following manner: 


The observation of my 
pared when it came to 


this period helped me t 
wh 


reg 


teacher, Miss Black, helped me feel more pre- 
teaching. Taking notes on each child during 


© get to know the names of the children and 
at each child was like, Keeping a log gave me many ideas to use 
in my actual teaching experience, 
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3. Observation: Physical, Personnel, 
Instructional, and Management 


Characteristics 


ent teacher will be determined largely 
-learning situations in which the 
ortunities for observation should 
the time of student teaching in 
al courses. The more contact the 
ave with youth of the age he 

actual student teaching, the 
work. If the teacher-educa- 


Your success as a stud 
by your observation of teaching 
superior teacher is involved. Opp 
have been provided previous to 
connection with other profession 
prospective student teacher can h 
is planning to teach, previous to 
better prepared he should be for such 
tion institution has a laboratory school, this is the most convenient 
place for pre-student-teaching observation and participation. 
However, it is necessary to have some opportunity for such ex- 
periences in connection with the student-teaching experience. 

It is helpful to the prospective teacher if some observational 
activities can be continued throughout the period of student 
teaching, since the participation and teaching experiences pro- 
vide more sound bases for observing the methods and procedures 


followed by other teachers. The value of observation in the edu- 


cation of teachers is indicated by the fact that many school sys- 
y beginning teacher, during 


tems provide a visiting day for ever 
which he may go to other schools in the local system or in nearby 
cities for the purpose of gaining new ideas regarding methods, 
devices, and procedures that he may use in improving his own 
teaching. Some school systems make provision for one or more 
visiting days for each teacher each year, regardless of the number 
of years of teaching experience that the individual has had. Since 
every successful teacher must be on the lookout for new ideas 
39 
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and techniques for use in his own teaching, the value of such a 
practice is apparent. 

Preparation for observation, and guidance throughout the 
observation period, are especially important for the individual 
who has not had previous teaching experience. This preparation 
should be provided largely by the teacher-education institution 
through pre-student-teaching course work and through a good 
student-teaching guide. However, the supervising teacher can 
do much to facilitate the observation process through conferences 
with the prospective student teacher and by preparing the way 
for the student teacher. 


WHAT OTHER STUDENT TEACHERS SAY 


The following statements of student teachers regarding obser- 


vation give some idea of the benefits which you may obtain 
through such activities: 


Before actually taking over the class, I spent approximately forty hours 
observing the students and the teacher's methods. This period of 
observation enabled me to approach my actual teaching with some 
knowledge of the students’ individual aptitudes and the methods em- 
ployed by the teacher. 


o o o 


Observing a number of days helped me to overcome the feeling of 
insecurity and fear I felt toward student teaching at the beginning of 
the quarter. It helped me to become familiar with the methods of Mrs. 
Blank’s [supervising teacher] teaching of various subjects as well as 
to become acquainted with the pupils—their names, attitudes, and 
personalities. I was able to familiarize myself with the routine of the 


daily schedule and better understand the teaching procedures before I 
began actual teaching. 


° o o 


My period of observation was very helpful. From it I learned to know 
the students and some of their characte 


tistics. It also helped me to 
know the very bright students and those 


t who were not so bright. By 
observing my supervising teacher, I was able to learn some of the 
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techniques which she used in teaching, thus helping me much in 
preparing to teach. 


o o o 


I learned to observe children to see why they act and do things as 
they do. In this way, I could teach more effectively and be more 
understanding toward them. I also became acquainted with many 
techniques and approaches to help in teaching. 


o o e 


In my observation of the children, I saw thirty-seven different per- 
sonalities, some who easily adjusted to school and others who rebelled 
yn way. I longed to study each one 


when they could not have their ov 
extensively and help them individually, but the time would not permit. 
I saw improvement in both behavior and work during my short time 


with them. 


] for the first two weeks which I spent in 
able to learn all of the pupils’ 
t their individual likes, dislikes, 
accomplished, I found that it 
t. I also found out later, 


I was especially gratefu 
observation, During this time I was 
names, and I endeavored to find ou 
hobbies, and abilities. When this was 
Was easier for me to establish good rappor 
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when I started teaching, that it was much easier for me to teach 
because of this knowledge. 


o e E 

By observing the first two weeks, I obtained helpful information about 
methods and basic ideas which served as a background for teaching 
my units. I had a chance to preview texts and materials for use in 
the course. During this period, I had time to acquaint myself with this 
age level of pupils and to learn their behavior patterns and interests. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM OBSERVATION 


In order for an individual to receive the maximum of benefit 
from observation, he must know what to observe, how (and how 
not) to conduct himself during the time of observation, and how 
to make the best possible use of the ideas obtained. Throughout 
this chapter and Chapter 4 you will find suggestions which, if 
followed, will aid you in observation. At the end of each of these 
chapters are questions and problems which should also make 
your observation more meaningful. 

It is recommended that you use the notebook in which you 
are keeping your log of student-teaching experiences to record 
your observations of physical, personnel, and instructional charac- 
teristics as well as factors relating to classroom management and 
extraclass and professional activities that are evident in the school 
in which you are observing. It is also recommended that you 
answer the questions at the end of each chapter as you proceed 
with your student teaching. Many of these questions may be 
answered while you are observing the teaching-learning situations. 
Others should be considered in conference with your supervising 
teacher and other persons who are connected with the student- 
teaching program. Still others may be used when you are plan- 
ning your work or evaluating your student-teaching experiences. 

The more time and effort you spend in answering the ques- 
tions that are provided throughout this book, the more benefit 
you will receive from your student-teaching experience. Your 
student-teaching log will prove to be valuable when you begin 


your first regular teaching position as well as during your student- 
teaching experience, 
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It is well for you to visit the classroom in which you are to 
observe before the class assembles. This should be done previous 
to the time when you begin your student-teaching experience. 
If you have not been introduced to your supervising teacher, you 
should present your credentials and, if convenient, spend a few 
minutes in informal conversation. If time permits, your super- 
vising teacher will probably show you around the room and, 
possibly, introduce you to other teachers and give you a guided 
tour of the building. The principal or another person who is in 
charge of all student teachers in the building may provide a 
period of orientation before you actually begin your student- 
teaching experience. 


OBSERVING PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE CLASSROOM 


Since the teacher has control, to a large extent, of physical 
factors in the classroom, it is important for the student teacher 
to gain knowledge regarding such matters. The effects of ventila- 
tion, heating, and lighting on students and teacher should be 
noted. In fact, you will have much more time to consider such 
factors while you are observing than after you get into the more 
difficult phases of teaching. 

It is a commonly recognize 
so involved in his teaching t 


d fact that the teacher may become 
hat he forgets about some of the 


routine duties that are important to the teacher and students. 
You should notice evidences of lack of attention to physical 
Characteristics of the classroom so that you will be less likely 
to disregard the needs of yourself and your students when you 
begin teaching. It may be that your supervising teacher follows 
the practice of having certain students who are responsible for 
some of these routine tasks. If so, you should notice how well 
they assume these responsibilities and consider ways that you 
might improve the situation. 

There are times when everyon 
learning become oblivous to physica 


e involved in teaching and 
1 surroundings. In fact, this 
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usually is the time when the best teaching is being accomplished. 
At such times it is quite possible that the student teacher may 
notice the need for certain adjustments that will contribute to 
the development of a better classroom atmosphere. 


Ventilation 


One of the physical characteristics of the classroom which 
greatly influences the quantity and quality of work that can be 
accomplished is the ventilation, or lack of it. While you are ob- 
serving, you have an excellent opportunity to study the effects 
of proper and improper ventilation on the students and the 
teacher. 

Notice the ventilation system that is in use. If it is a forced- 
air system, study the entire plan which has been provided and 
determine its strong points and weaknesses. It may be possible to 
talk with the engineer who is in charge of the heating and ventila- 
tion system. He can probably provide information regarding de- 
fects which might not be noticeable to a casual observer. If 
windows are used for ventilation, notice the arrangement of such 
openings. The circulation of air is usually improved by opening 
windows at both top and bottom. 

In schools with a forced-air system of ventilation, there is likely 
to be a set of regulations to be followed by all persons in the 
building. If this is true, you should ask for a copy of the regula- 
tions and study them to determine ways in which the operation 
of the ventilating system might be improved. 


Heating 


One physical characteristic which is actually a phase of ven- 
tilation is the heating of the classroom. The best temperature for 
optimum working conditions where little exercise is involved is 
from 68° to 72°. You have undoubtedly noticed that when the 
temperature in your study room gets higher than 72° 
to feel drowsy and you are unable to do your best 


the effects of changing temperature on the students 
Determine w 


hether there is anything you can do t 
deficiencies. 


, you begin 
work. Notice 
and teacher. 
O correct any 
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Notice the arrangement for natural lighting in the classroom. 
Does the seating arrangement make the best possible use of the 
available natural light without causing glare on chalkboards and 
desks? Artificial lighting should be adequate for cloudy days 
without undue glare. The eyes of students and teachers alike are 
among their most prized possessions and need to be carefully 
guarded. 

You may be able to make some suggestions for the arrange- 
ment of seats, desks, etc., for more satisfactory illumination. The 
student teacher has time to make a thorough study of the lighting 
arrangements and may be able to give suggestions to the super- 
vising teacher regarding changes that may be made. Adjustment 
of window shades may be a part of the student teacher's work 


during his time of observation. 


Bulletin Boards and Other Decorations 


What has been done, and what more ca 
learning by increasing the attractiveness of the classroom? Among 
the first duties which you may assume will be the assistance of 
your supervising teacher in preparing bulletin-board displays and 
arranging flowers, aquariums, and other decorative and useful 
materials for the improvement of learning. Your supervising 
teacher may suggest that you take over the job of arranging 
bulletin-board displays under his general supervision. It is often 
true that the student teacher has greater artistic ability than his 
supervising teacher, and any good supervising teacher is happy 
to have the assistance of his student teacher in such matters. 

One student teacher describes his activities regarding physical 


characteristics of the classroom in the following way: 


n be done, to promote 


r me to see and understand the 
classroom and the school. It has 
a big responsibility in the regula- 


This course has made it possbile fo 
physical characteristics of both the 

made me realize that the teacher has 
tion of the physical factors in the classroom. He has the responsibility 
of controlling the sunlight by raising or lowering the shades, of con- 
trolling the air by raising or lowering the windows, and of seeing that 
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maps, books, charts, pictures, and bulletin boards are adequately 
placed and contribute to the attractiveness of the room. By observing 
and working with these physical factors during student teaching, I 
now know that I will have to consider these important things as a 
part of my job when I enter the teaching profession. I will know what 


physical characteristics to look for when I enter a school building or a 
classroom. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


In order for the teacher to perform effectively the complicated 
job of teaching, he must become well acquainted with his stu- 
dents—know their individual likes and dislikes, aptitudes and 
interests, as well as their intellectual abilities. Your previous 
training in theory courses in education should provide an excel- 
lent background for your study of individual students and the 
class as a whole. The more firsthand work you have had with 
young people, the better prepared you will be to begin your 
work as a student teacher. However, regardless of the amount 
of contact you have previously had, your first job in student 
teaching is to get acquainted with the persons with whom you 
will be working. 

During your time of observation, you will have an excellent 
opportunity to learn much about your students. Your supervising 
teacher will help you by providing you with a seating chart so 


that you can relate names with students and, while class discus- 
sion is being conducted, discover s 


ome of the characteristics of 
individual students. 


What to Look For 

One indication of the t 
as the quality of teaching, is the attitude of the students. If 
some of them appear to be li 


for use in discussion with yo 
of the class period or during 
Special aptitudes and in 


ur supervising teacher at the close 
your conference period. 


terests will also be apparent. You 
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ae | 


should take note of these characteristics so that you can make 


use of them when the time comes for you to actually work with 
the students. The more you learn about your students while you 
are observing, the better prepared you will be for the work of 
actual teaching. 

One student teacher in an ele 
following report of her observational experiences: 


very helpful in orienting me to the 
class. Observing enabled me to learn the names of the students, the 
routines of the classroom, and the general behavior of the class. I be- 
came aware of individual personalities and the class “personality.” Mrs. 
Blank was especially helpful in drawing my attention to specific be- 
haviors and giving me a background of most of the children in the 
class, One of the most valuable aspects of observation was being able 
to watch Mrs. Blank as she worked in the classroom. 


mentary classroom gives the 


My period of observation was 


The Profile Chart 


, One very interesting and 
individual students is the pro 
it is well to choose two students wh 
In certain important characteristics an! 


helpful device for use in studying 
file chart. In preparing such a chart, 
o appear to be quite different 
d observe each over a 
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period of fifteen or twenty minutes. By noticing the attitudes 
and activities of each student for certain intervals, the percentage 
of application may be calculated. 

Specimen studies involving the profile chart are given in 


Chart 2. Additional profile charts are given in Specimen Case 
Study II, Appendix E. 


OBSERVING METHODS, DEVICES, AND 
PROCEDURES OF INSTRUCTION 


Observation of the way in which the supervising teacher goes 
about the job of teaching is one of the most important phases of 
the student-teaching experience. In the first pl 
to become acquainted with pupils and tea 
activity gives you the opportunity to increase 
of basic facts and principles regarding instr 
servation of the use of such 
classroom situation. 

You are being introduced to a real teaching 
with real pupils, and you should take advant: 
tunity to profit by observation of the person 
previous training in theory courses is to be 
concrete experiences and thus ma 
of observation, if properly used, 
your understanding of the stude 
you will be better prepared for the time when you will have re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the work. 

Since the success of the teach 
mum performance depends lar 
procedures used in the teachi 


ace, this helps you 
cher. Second, such 
your understanding 
uction through ob- 
facts and principles in an actual 


-learning situation 
age of the oppor- 
nel involved. Your 
supplemented by 
de more meaningful. The time 
should contribute much toward 
nts and the procedures so that 


er in motivating pupils to maxi- 
gely upon methods, devices, and 
ng-learning Situation, the impor- 

cher and noting his activities is 


CHART 2 


(Specimen) 
Profile Charts ? 
ide by Naomi Golden School Jonesboro High 
ate September 27, 1950 Date September 27, 1950 
Girl—poor pupil—8:40 a.m. Girl—11:40 a.m. 
Application Distraction Application Distraction 
Talked to Plays with 
neighbor fingernails 
Looked at Bites on 
book nails 
Listened to Looks at 
the teacher fingernails 


Worked on Listens to 
next lesson the teacher 


Looked at Watches student 


neighbor teacher 
Whispered to Fiddles with 
neighbor blouse 
Worked on Wiggles foot, 
lesson plays with blouse 
Talked to Head on desk, 
neighbor watches neighbor 
Wrote in Watches 
workbook teacher 
Talked to Lays head 
neighbor on desk 
Worked on Looks at 
lesson teacher 
Talked to Sits up and looks 
neighbor at neighbor 
Played with Lays head 
her hair on desk 
Worked Looks at 
on her neighbor 
homework 
Writes on desk 


Listens of 
teacher 
Per cent of Application 36.8 


ook of Supervised Teaching. Wichita, 
1947, p. 55. 


Per cent of Application 57.7. 


° Hickerson, Frank R., Handb 


Kansas: Duke Publishing Company, 
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What to Look For 


One phase of the teaching-learning situation which you should 
be able to determine by observation has to do with objectives or 
goals. Two sets of goals may be in evidence. They are (1) the 
objectives which the teacher had in mind when planning the 
work and (2) the obvious goals of the students. Of course, under 
optimum circumstances these goals should be similar, if not iden- 
tical. However, this is seldom the case even in an excellent teach- 
ing-learning situation. 

Three types of goals or objectives should be in evidence: 
understandings, skills, and attitudes. By observing the interper- 
sonal relations and the activities that are evident, you should be 
able to determine at least part of the objectives of both teacher 
and students. Consideration of the needs of students and the 
methods, devices, and procedures that are used shoul 


a fairly accurate picture of the teach 
Many methods, 


to observe a 


changes which 
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of subject matter and to informal as well as formal teaching 
situations. The fact that it is the oldest method of teaching is no 
indication that it is out of date. The types of questions used and 
the way in which questions are stated determine to a great extent 
the quality of learning. Student teachers and beginning teachers 
often encounter difficulties in the phrasing and use of questions. 
Their questions may be ambiguous or over the heads of their 
students. Much can be learned regarding the art of questioning 
by observing a superior teacher. 

Desirable behaviors which may be developed in students 
through proper types of questioning include (1) reflective 
thought, (2) understanding o£ facts and principles, (3) applica- 
tion of information, (4) appreciations and attitudes, (5) critical 
thinking, and (6) cause-and-effect relationships. Questions may 
be used to create interest, arouse purposes, develop mind-set, or 
to test designated achievements. Notice the types of questions 
that are used by your supervising teacher, and determine the 
purposes which may be accomplished by (1) factual questions, 
(2) questions requiring yes-or-no answers, (3) leading questions, 
and (4) thought questions. Confer with your supervising teacher 
about his reasons for using various types of questions, and deter- 
mine whether they correspond to your observed reactions. 

One student teacher in an elementary school produced the 
following list of questions to develop understandings regarding 
the geographic features of the Netherlands and their effects on 


its population: 


1. Locate the Netherlands on the globe. 
a. What special geographic problems fa 
lands? 
b. How do these problems affect the people? 
c. How do the Dutch people live (1) in cities, 
(3) on farms? 
" t Mention some characte 
- Describe the climate of the Netherlands. 
affect the people? 
3. How do the people in the N 


ce the people in the Nether- 


(2) in villages, 


ristics of the Dutch people. 
How does this climate 


etherlands—their land and mode of 
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living—compare with people in other countries that we have 
studied? 


4. What activities and research can we perform to learn more about 
the Netherlands? 


The following questions were developed by a junior-high- 
school student teacher to help his students understand the influ- 


ence of territorial expansion on the development of our way of 


life: 
1. Why didn't the term “the West" always apply to the same re- 
gion? 
2. What three types of men played an important part in settling the 
West? 


3. What were the first settleme: 
they settled, and by whom? 
- Under what government did we h 
of 1785 and the Northwest Ordi 


- Name the states that were located in the Old Northwest. 
6. Give the points in the Ordinance of 1785. How did the law 


regulating the sale of land affect the settlers? Why were land 
companies organized? 


- Give the provisions of 
ordinance important? 
8. How did conditions in the West promote a more democratic way 

of life? 

Give some character 
10. How was the Indi 
the states that were formed from the Old Southwest. From the 
Old Northwest. 


nts in the Old Southwest? Why were 


ave the writing of the Ordinance 
nance? 


the Northwest Ordinance. Why was this 
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Pippa Passes 
The year's at the spring 
And the day's at the morn: 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillsides dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


With Rue My Heart Is Laden 
With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lip maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 
By brooks too broad for 

leaping 

The lightfoot lads are laid; 
The rose-lipped girls are 


— BROWNING sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 
— HOUSEMAN 

l. How may these two poems signify joy and sadness? 

How did the poets probably feel when writing these lyrics? 
2. How do these poems make you feel when you read them? 

Do they appeal to your emotions? 
3. Discuss possible meanings of the poems. Do the last two lines of 


Browning's poem suggest faith, perhaps faith in the essential good- 


ness of life? 

4. Why is Houseman sad? Does he mean that all of his friends have 
left him to go to sleep somewhere, or does he suggest that, as cer- 
tain as night follows day, all loveliness passes away? , 

5. How does the use of such adjectives as "golden," “rose-lipped,” and 
"lightfoot" help us to understand certain qualities of his friends? 

6. Write one or two sentences which encompass the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the two poems. Do these sentences sound as beautiful 
as the lyrics themselves? 

7. On the basis of this discussion, may we Say that the poets have 
interpreted our experiences or that they have said things that we 
understand? Have they interpreted our thoughts in a new light? 


The use of questions to stimulate fruitful discussion is illus- 


trated by the following: 


TEACHER—"Are unions good or ba 
JOHN —“I think they are good. My 
is earning twice as much money since 
FRANK —“I think they are bad. My father owns à 
He says that if he did not have to pay his pa 


d for the individual?" 
dad is a painter, and he says he 
he joined the union." 
painting business. 
inters so much, 
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he could charge less, get more contracts, and make more 
profit." 


MARY  —"It looks to me as if John’s father has benefited but Frank's 
father has not." 

PETE — —"I think unions are bad because they make everything 
manufactured by union companies so much more expen- 
sive." 

JOAN 


—"That is true, but if the goods were not more expensive, 


that would mean that all the workers would be making less 
money and have less to spend." 


TEACHER—"It appears, then, that unions have elements of both good 
and bad. We have discovered an important principle—that 
there are very few things that are all good or all bad, and 


that being able to think in terms of degree of good and bad 
is the mark of an intelligent person." 


Since the type of question th 


at is used determines to a great 
degree the objectives or goals 


that are reached through the 
teaching-learning process, it is well to compare these two phases 
of the situation which you are observing and relate methods to 
goals, 


-motivated class, questioning 
teacher to student, student to 
teacher, and student to student 


OBSERVING CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
Classroom management is closely related to methods, devices, 
and procedures of instruction à 


à In fact, it is true that the use of 
instructional methods and ma 


terials which are conducive to à 
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wholesome teaching-learning situation is the most important fac- 
de P classroom management. The observation of ways in which 
NES teacher handles situations which might otherwise 

velop into unsatisfactory teaching-learning relations is of in- 
estimable benefit to the student teacher. 

You should not mimic the idiosyncrasies of your supervising 
teacher, but by observing a teacher's actions, you should get some 
ideas regarding possible ways in which certain situations may be 
handled. It is generally conceded that beginning teachers have 
more difficulty with classroom management than with any other 
phass of teaching. Even adequate knowledge of subject matter 
E 4 teaching methods does not guarantee that the teacher will 
Mon — in setting up a wholesome teaching-learning situa- 

. However, observation of a teacher who is demonstrating 
good techniques of classroom management should help the stu- 
dent teacher in this regard when he begins his actual teaching. 
cs statements of a number of student teachers are of interest 

re: 


as the good classroom atmosphere. 


O : s 
ne of the first things I noticed w 
ver seen and one in which students 


roges it is one of the best I have € 

It he effectively. The students feel equal and work well together. 
a democracy where students feel free to express their ideas, be- 

et they know their teacher will respect them even though he may 
ot agree with them. The students love their teacher. 

è I noticed how the students were treated as adults. If students are 
reated as adults, they will feel a responsibility to act more like adults. 


e o o 


: ira the democratic classroom in action, and I liked what I saw. 
d š ed to see the students doing the major part of the work and making 
ip, because I knew they were learning responsibility. They learn, 
00, that if they abuse their privileges, they will be taken away from 
them. This is not only a law of democracy. but it is a law of life. 


ements by student tea 
observation as a means of pro- 


proper and improper types of 


These and similar stat chers indicate 


ME of the importance of 
i ing understanding regarding 
classroom management. 


Observation 


What to Look For 


What methods, 
teacher use to facil 
most important ph 
with helping stud 
the school day o 


(which you will not have wh 
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Ped any evidence of the inability of certain members of 
roris "s get settled down. Is it apparent that the same in- 
er als have this difficulty most often? Notice what your super- 
ising teacher does to assist these students in cooperating so that 
the entire class will not be retarded. Note the success or lack of 
SUCCESS of such procedures. Does the teacher always use the same 
tactics in such situations? It is quite probable that the teacher 
may need to resort to a number of different procedures in order 
to facilitate the beginning of class or group work. 
on is often true that certain classes will have much more dif- 
This y in getting started on the work at hand than will others. 
may be due to a number of causes: 


1. It is true that no two classes are alike. In schools where an 
attempt is made at some form of homogeneous grouping, 
there will probably be a greater difference between classes 
than will be found when a more heterogeneous group plan is 
employed, However, regardless of the type of grouping em- 
ployed, it is always true that some classes have more difficulty 
in getting started on profitable learning activities than do 
others, This fact emphasizes the need for varying procedures 


on the part of the teacher with different groups. In your ob- 


servation, try to determine the ways in which your supervising 
teacher handles such situations. 
The type of situation from which the students have come may 
have a great deal to do with their actions. For example, if 


there has been a pep assembly or similar type of activity im- 
Jass period, the students will nat- 


mediately preceding the ¢ 
f mind that it will be difficult for 


urally be in such a state o 
them to change to more subdued classroom activities. The 
experienced teacher should be aware of such conditions and 
should vary the procedures to fit the situation. 

3. The type of teacher who has been in charge of the class during 
the preceding period has an effect on the students. Excellent 
teachers will vary in their approach to problems involved in 
classroom management. Some teachers lean more to the au- 
thoritarian or traditional philosophy, while others emphasize 
the democratic approach. When a grou 


bo 


p of students comes 
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into an altogether different atmosphere from a classroom 
where they have experienced one of these types of classroom 
management, it is often difficult for them to adjust to the 
change. This is not necessarily a reflection on either of the 
teachers involved. However, it may increase the difficulties 


encountered in getting the class started on desired and de- 
sirable learning experiences. 


You may observe other factors which affect the teaching- 
learning situation. Make a note of such factors and the ways in 
which your supervising teacher meets them. 


The following statements illustrate the attitude of student 


teachers with regard to their observational experiences: 


If I achieved any success at all in m 


y teaching, I would attribute it to 
the many things I observed 


from my supervising teacher, . . . her 
methods of teaching, her handling of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil 
relationships, and her i ard the teaching pro- 
fession itself, 


there are so 
ade, I [soon] started helping and 
hen I did have the opportunity to 
asn't sure what to expect from seven- and 
ching them I have learned much that will 


Observe was very helpful. I w. 
eight-year-olds, but from wat 
be of value in my teaching, 


d with Miss Smith's methods, 
expand upon certain aspects of her program 
1$ present the same material in a different way. 
One secondary student teacher ex 
following manner: 


I was able to reject or 
after seeing other teache, 


Presses his feelings in the 


In the teaching profession 
portant device in successful 


has helped me to understand, observe, and put 


: s into practice the fac- 
tors involved in good classroom m 


anagement, The conditions or situa- 
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class to get settled down at the 
vident to me. I had the opportunity 
to observe the methods and devices used by my supervising teacher 
to get the class quieted down and started. . . - Other pointers which 
I learned about classroom management were how to check the roll, 
distribute materials, and carry on routine duties with a minimum of 
confusion. . . . These pointers should be of great benefit to me in 
the future in carrying out classroom management. 


tions that make it difficult for a 
Start of a class period were made e 


The first few minutes of a given class period are extremely 


important in setting the stage for the entire period. However, 
for the best possible teaching-learning situation there must be 
well-planned activities in progress throughout the period. The 
type of activity and the length of time which should be devoted 
to each activity will, of course, be determined by the age and 
grade level of the students concerned and the type of subject 
matter. 
Within a given class there will probably be individual stu- 
dents who will need some special attention. during the class 


period. Notice specific instances of this kind and the methods 
used by your supervising teacher in each situation. Since even 
est thing 


à superior teacher may sometimes fail to do or say the b 
in a difficult situation, you may notice certain instances which 
you feel might have been handled more diplomatically. However, 
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you should keep these ideas to yourself until you are in a similar 
Situation. You may find that the supervising teacher's procedure 
was not so far off as you had thought. It is sometimes well to 
discuss such procedures with your supervising teacher during 
the conference period, but you should be very careful not to 
give the impression that the actions or words are being adversely 
criticized. Remember that your supervising teacher has had much 
more experience than you have in dealing with classroom diffi- 
culties, and even if he does make a mistake now and then, he is 
probably doing a good job in the long run. You are not his super- 
visor, but you are observing his procedures for the purpose of 
gaining as much help as possible for use when you are in a similar 
situation. 

The following statement of a st 


udent teacher illustrates the 
attitude which is usually best in su 


ch a situation: 


A student teacher may give his opinion, but he must also realize that 
the Supervising teacher has had many years of experience and should 
know what he is doing. . . . The supervising teacher should have the 
last word at all times, The student teacher can make mental notes of 
Such experiences and profit by them in his teaching. 


Closing the work 
teacher's work, It is s 
so absorbed in th 


period is another important phase of the 
ometimes true that the teacher will become 
€ work at hand that he Will not notice the time. 
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and the wise teacher will deal with such offenders in a way 
that will prevent their making a habit of such actions. 

The way in which students leave the room is another indica- 
tion of previous guidance on the part of the teacher (or the lack 
of such guidance). However, you should not be too quick to 
blame the teacher for improper actions on the part of students. 
The time of day, the day of the week, the weather, certain school 
events, and many other factors will affect the behavior of stu- 
dents. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the heating 
and/or ventilating system in use in the school where you 
are observing? n 
What rules should be followed regarding the admitting of 
natural light into a classroom? Are these rules satisfied in i 
room in which you are observing? If not, what changes wou 
you suggest? . . 

3. Are the artificial lights adequate in the room in which you 
are observing? If not, what suggestions would you make re- 
garding rearrangement or other improvements? 

4. What has been done to promote learning by increasing the 
attractiveness of the room in which you are observing? Tn 
suggestions would you make for improving the situation: 

5. Select two students who are quite different in certain char- 
acteristics and study them over à period of time, noting Evi 
participation in classwork and evident interest, ability to m 
to a job until it is completed, and other evidences of good or 


poor work habits. 
6. What are the objectives or goals of the teach 
ed by emphasis on 


are observing, as evidenc orca 
and b -student interre ationships : 
diens: which may be used to accomplish 


7. Give examples of tions 
` ples o: questi à à E ae 
the various types of behavior that are desirable in stu 


i t: 
8. Analyze questions that are raised by teacher and students 


ro 


er and class you 
certain methods 
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while you are observing a class. Are they clear and definite? 
What is the evident purpose of the questioner? Are there 
evidences of understanding of principles, of interests, 
changes in attitudes? 

9. State several principles relating to usefulness of v 
of questions. 

10. Which types of questions used i 
observing appear to be most effective? 


and of 


arious types 


11. 


plish. 

- Make a list of procedures whi 
the beginning of classwork d 

13. State five rules or principles 
in order to accomplish the m 


ch may be followed to facilitate 

uring a given period. 

that the teacher should observe 
aximum during a class period. 

14. What methods, devices, or 


procedures may be used in facil- 
itating the closing of a class period without wasting too much 
time? 
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4. Observation: Extraclass, Community, and 


Professional Characteristics 


The greater the variety of observational experiences that you can 
have during your entire period of student teaching, the better 
prepared you will be to carry on the many and varied activities 
expected of you in an actual teaching situation. All phases of the 
teacher's activity in connection with the school, both curricular 
and extracurricular, should be included in the experiences of the 
student teacher. Since you may not be privileged to participate 
in all such activities, it is especially important that you at least 
have the opportunity to observe your supervising teacher and 
others when they are carrying on these activities. Of course, the 
more actual experience you can have with all activities of the 
teacher, the better will be your preparation for teaching. How- 
ever, observation is a very important phase of such experience, 
even after an individual has had extensive practice in participa- 
tory and actual teaching activities. 


OBSERVING EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 


It is generally expected that the teacher will accept respon- 
sibility for supervising certain activities of students outside of the 
classroom. The teacher who insists that his job is confined to 
the four walls of his classroom is almost certainly doomed to 
defeat. On the other hand, the person who accepts opportunities 
to mingle and work with pupils outside of the classroom often 
makes contacts that are extremely valuable in the conduction of 


classroom activities. 


Since it is the purpose of the student-teaching program to 
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provide the prospective teacher with experiences similar to those 
he will encounter in an actual teaching situation, you should avail 
yourself of the opportunity to observe as many types of extraclass 
activities as feasible in a given situation. There are many such 
activities in which you will be able to participate, but there are 
more which you can only observe. The more opportunities you 
have to observe club activities, assembly programs, athletic con- 
tests, pep rallies, and other extraclass activities, the better pre- 
pared will you be to participate in such activities when you are 
placed in an actual teaching position. Of course, you should be 
provided with opportunities to observe all types of classroom 
and extraclass activities before you are called upon to participate 
in such activities. This will give you more confidence and increase 


the probability of your success when you actually undertake 
such activities. 


Hall Duty 


One responsibility which most teachers have is some form of 
hall duty. This often involves standing outside the classroom door 
while students are passing through the halls. You may be asked 
to help with this duty quite early in your student-teaching ex- 
perience. Regardless of the amount of responsibility that you 
have in hall duty, it gives you an excellent opportunity to ob- 
Serve students when they are in an informal activity. As you be- 


come better acquainted with your students, you will notice more 
and more characteristic actions while they are passing from room 
to room between classes, 


If there are certain students, such as proctors, who are sta- 
tioned at various places in the halls to assist with the passage of 


their fellow students, you may learn much by observin 
work. In a well-organized student body, such individuals receive 
valuable experience in dealing with oth 


He Ug ers through this activity. 

Another similar activity which you may encounter early in 
your student-teaching experience is the fire drill. The teacher is 
expected to see that his students get out 


is st of the building in good 
order. There is a possibility that there may be an actual fire in 


g their 
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the building in which you are doing your student teaching. For 
this reason, the importance of cooperation during fire drills is 
especially great. You may be able to help your supervising 


teacher in this regard. 


On the School Grounds 

In most secondary schools the average teacher has very little 
responsibility for playground duties excepting before school be- 
gins in the mornings. In some schools, particularly junior high 
schools, the teachers take turns with playground and bus duties. 
When your supervising teacher has any duties of this kind, it is 
well for you to be on hand to learn as much as possible and to 
help with such supervision. 

Elementary-school teachers are usually expected to be on the 
playground whenever their pupils are having their play period. 
This is one place in which you, as an elementary student teacher, 
can be of great service to your supervising teacher almost from 
the beginning of your student-teaching experience. You will also 
get better acquainted with your pupils and be able to do better 
work in the classroom if you assist with playground activities. 


In the Lunchroom 

vide a separate lunchroom for 
faculty members. However, certain teachers are usually dele- 
gated to eat in the students’ lunchroom and serve as proctors. 
It is common practice to have two or three teachers at a std 
serving as lunchroom proctors for a week or more. Thus, ien 
teacher will have one or more weeks of such duty during the 
school year. The student teacher has an excellent opportonity 
to assist his supervising teacher with this task. In fact, it me 
be well for you to volunteer for such duty even when your s ; 
vising teacher is not expected to serve. It will provide i eie 
opportunity to observe your students in an wes ya e 
and it will help you to become better anie ere Ax D 
course, the supervising teacher should be consu te 


taking any activity in the school. 


Many secondary schools pro 
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Club sponsorship is one of the most common types of extra- 
class activity for which the secondary-school teacher is respon- 
sible. It is well for the student teacher to visit all clubs in which 
he may be interested, if this can be arranged. This gives you an 
opportunity to observe the students in a more informal situation 
than the regular classes. You may be permitted to assist with one 
or more clubs at a future time, thus gaining much valuable ex- 
perience in working with students. 


The following statements by student teachers indicate the 
ue which they receive from extraclass activities: 


Observation 


val 


I was introduced to a wide varie 
teaching. I learned the routine of 


patory activities, but most of 
tion. Of course, observational 
be provided throughout the t 


th 


j : ed at any point in the student- 
teaching experience, along with 


actual teaching. However, it is 
usually true that observation will b A 3 


EOD. € more characteristic of earlier 
than of later activities. 
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One student teacher at the junior-high-school level gives the 
following description of his distributed observational activities: 


Observation existed as a separate activity for only two days. Even on 
the second day of student teaching, I began participating in admin- 
istrative duties. I eventually completed twenty-five clock hours of 
observation, but not within the first two weeks, as I had expected. 
Mrs. Blank felt that I didn't need much observation and spurred me 
into clerical activities immediately. Observation, therefore, had to be 
picked up from time to time as the opportunity was provided. It often 
became a vital tool for studying difficult problems during times of 
disciplinary crisis. 


The above description illustrates excellent adaptation of the 
student-teaching experiences according to the individual needs 
and characteristics of the student teacher. The grade level and 
type of class would also have some bearing upon the length of 
time which should be spent in observation at the beginning of the 
student-teaching period and the amount of observational experi- 
ence throughout the time of student teaching. 


Assembly Programs 


As a student teacher, you will probably have little to do with 
assembly programs other than observing them. Your supervising 


teacher may ask you to help supervise the group for which he 


is responsible during an assembly program, but under ordinary 
ogram. Your 


circumstances this will mean merely enjoying the pr 
main duty in connection with such programs will probably be to 


take note of the plan used. In many junior and senior high schools, 


the students have an important place in the planning and execu- 


tion of assembly programs. However, there are always certain 
faculty members who are quite active behind the scenes. Your 
supervising teacher will be able to give you much of the back- 
ground regarding the organization of faculty and student body 
for all extraclass activities. If your supervising teacher is not 
directly concerned with the planning and execution of assembly 
programs, he can refer you to the faculty members who are 
involved in this work, and you can get valuable information 


10 Observation 


by talking with them and, perhaps, observing rehearsals and 


planning sessions in preparation for the presentation of such 
programs. 


Athletic Contests and Pep Rallies 


As was mentioned by one of the student teachers previously 
quoted, attendance at athletic events 


of becoming better ac 
port between the stu 


is one of the principal ways 
quainted with students and improving rap- 
dent teacher and those with whom he is 
working. The student teacher, being especially interested in such 
contests in his own college or university, may also be more inter- 
ested in events that are taking place in the school in which he is 
taking student teaching than are some of the experienced teachers. 
However, the length of time that a person has been teaching is 
not necessarily an indication of his interest in athletic activities. 
The teacher who is most interested in working with young people 
is likely to be interested in their athletic activities, even though 


he may have reached the age at which he can no longer partici- 
pate actively in such events, 


Pep rallies are to be ex 


nection with the prepa- 
ndoubtedly have oppor- 


your supervising teacher and/or other faculty 


is responsibility, 


School Publications 


members with th 
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this matter, he can probably arrange for you to at least observe 
school publication activities. 


School Traffic Patrol 


This activity, also, depends upon a number of factors, includ- 
ing size and location of school and the grade level of the students 
involved. Most junior high schools and elementary schools lo- 
ve some sort of safety-patrol organ- 
chool in which you are 
you to learn as much as 
her will be glad to make 


cated in metropolitan areas ha 
ization among their students. If the s 
working has such a plan, it is well for 
possible about it. Your supervising teac 
necessary arrangements. 


School Savings 

rm of school bank which is respon- 
sible for the handling of the sale of savings bonds or other types 
of investment. This gives students an excellent opportunity for 
valuable experience, and it also gives the student teacher oppor- 
tunities to assist with the work or, at least, to observe the organ- 
izational structure involved and the place of faculty members in 


this program. 


Many schools have some fo 


In the Library 


The student teacher should have opportunities to talk with 
the librarian of the school to which he is assigned and to observe 
the workings of the school library organization. You may have 
opportunities during your actual teaching to take groups of stu- 
dents to the library for work periods. It is therefore important for 
you to observe in the library and confer with the librarian soon 
after you begin your student-teaching experience. 

One student teacher expresses her idea of the importance of 
Varied observation in the following words: 
ave me a chance to study the 
IE-confidence before actually 
hings about the school and 
a slide program, 


For the first few weeks, I observed. This g 
Pupils, learn their names, and build up se 
teaching, At this time I learned various t 
its organization. I have observed a science program, 
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films, a PTA meeting, a faculty meeting, a spelling contest, an operetta, 
class elections, the beginning of a unit, and study hall. 


Another student teacher writes about certain participatory 


as well as observational activities which proved to be helpful 
experiences: 


During my student teaching, I observed in other classes also to com- 
pare methods and add new ones, Mrs. Smith also took me to teachers" 
meetings. During my ten weeks I chaperoned a dance and several field 
trips, and worked with the French Club and the National French 
Honor Society. These, though extracurricular activities, all added up 


to the responsibilities of a teacher and made me feel more a part of 
the entire organization, 


OBSERVING COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The teacher is evaluated on his activities and relationships in 


the community in which he is teaching as well as on his success 


in the classroom, Many times, interest and service in the com- 


munity determine to a great extent the difference between his 
Success and failure as a teacher, It is apparent, then, that the 
beginning teacher should consider his strengths and weaknesses 
with reference to community activities and avail himself of oppor- 
tunities to be of service to the community outside of the school. 


You, as a student teacher, should consider a list of community 
activities in which you ma 


ested. If you have specific skills ( 
find one (or more) 
naturally fit. It may 
of community wor 
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pd gene pare with one or more of these organizations. 
cae ill probably wish to continue with the same type of 

Certain activities in the school, such as Hi-Y and Y-Teen 
groups, are directly connected with community organizations. 
Thus, you may become involved with such work both in the 
school and in the community. 

. As a rule, the more closely the school activities are connected 
Pierii y activities and organizations outside of the school, 
Es etter will be the teaching-learning situation. For this reason, 

e student teachers observation of, and participation in, com- 
munity activities is important. 


OBSERVING PARENT-TEACHER 
CONFERENCES 

rtunities to observe some conferences be- 

cher and the parents of some of the 


s. If so, you should gain much in your 
er rapport with 


a You may have oppo 
Ween your supervising tea 


wis and girls in your classe 
ability to understand parents and to maintain prop 


them. 

- Opportunities for such conferences 
s the elementary-school level, but the 
N this level, as the following quotation from a senio 
Student teacher indicates: 


are usually more frequent 
y are by no means limited 
r-high-school 


I had the privilege of sitting in on a parent-teacher guidance confer- 
ence during my stay at Brookville. Bill, one of our students in Spanish, 
Was doing very poor work and had received a progress report stating 
that he was in danger of failing Spanish for that quarter. The parents 
called the school and requested a conference. I attended this confer- 
ence, held between the parents, the guidance officer, and my supervising 
teacher, I helped my supervising teacher gather and compile all data 
necessary for this conference and to ascertain as nearly as possible 
just what we believed Bill's problems were: The conference itself was 
Very educational as far as showing me what to expect as a teacher 
Was concerned]. Bill never completely overcame a low-ability level, 
but after the conference we observed increased effort on his part and 


Improved study habits. 
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OBSERVING PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


The teaching profession is beginning to realize the importance 


nerance of the best interests of its 


pupils to accept and practice proper ethical relationships. 
Many student teachers will have had experiences with the 


me understanding of the 
and proper professional 
relations in teaching. 

One very important opportunity which you have as 
teacher is to observe professional relations 
faculty of the school in which you are t 
you are not an actual faculty member, 
make more objective observations than 
were an employed teacher. If you notic 


a student 
among members of the 
aking your work. Since 


e any situations in which 
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proper professional relations are not exhibited, it may be well to 
discuss them with your supervising teacher or with other student 
teachers. However, it must be remembered that you are actually 
a visitor in the school, and therefore you must be careful not to 
give the impression that you are destructively critical of any 
regular faculty members or other employees in the school system. 
It may even be best for you to keep such observations to yourself 
and to refer to them when you are in a similar situation in a 
regular teaching position. 

It may be helpful for you to read a number of codes of ethics 
which have been produced by professional organizations and 
apply these rules in connection with your observations. Make 
your own code of ethics by combining ideas that are found in 
codes that you have read and any ideas that may present them- 
selves to you as a result of your student-teaching experience. 

One excellent guide to professional relations, which was 
developed by a committee of professional educators and has been 
revised a number of times, is The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association of the United States. Thoughtful consider- 
ation of this code should be helpful to the prospective teacher and 
to the experienced teacher. The latest revision of the code was 
issued in 1963 and is reproduced here by permission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


THE CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE EDUCATION 
PROFESSION * 


PREAMBLE 


We, professional educators of the United States of America, affirm 
our belief in the worth and dignity of man. We recognize the supreme 


1 National Education Association, Committee on Professional Ethics, The 
Code of Ethics for the Education Profession (tentative), Washington, D. C., 
1963. This code is subject to final approval by the 1968 NEA Representative 
Assembly. If adopted as the code governing the NEA, it will be referred to 
all professional teaching organizations for their consideration and possible 


adoption. 
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importance of the pursuit of truth, the encouragement of scholarship, 
and the promotion of democratic citizenship. We regard as essential to 
these goals the protection of freedom to learn and to teach and the 
guarantee of equal educational opportunity for all. We affirm and 
accept our responsibility to practice our profession according to the 
highest ethical standards. 

We acknowledge the magnitude of the profession we have chosen, 
and engage ourselves, individually and collectively, to judge our 


colleagues and to be judged by them in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of this code. 


Principle I. Commitment to the Student 


We measure success by the progress of each student toward 
achievement of his maximum potential. We therefore work to stimulate 
the spirit of inquiry, the acquisition of knowledge and understanding, 
and the thoughtful formulation of worthy goals. We recognize the 


importance of cooperative relationships with other community institu- 
tions, especially the home. 


In fulfilling our obligations to the student, we— 


= 


- Deal justly and considerately with each student. 
2. Encourage the student to study varying points of view and re- 
spect his right to form his own judgment. 
3. Withhold confidential information about a student or his home 
unless we deem that its release seryes 
benefits the student, or i 
- Make discreet use of avai 


professional purposes, 


ng students in an appropriate 
place and manner. 


6. Refrain from commentin 
his home, 


. Avoid exploiting our professional relationship with any student. 
. Tutor only in accordance with officially approved policies, 
Inform appropriate individuals and agencies of the student's edu- 


cational needs and assist in providing an understanding of his 
educational experiences. 


10. Seek constantly to improve learning f. 


& unprofessionally about a student or 


Con 


acilities and Opportunities. 
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Principle II. Commitment to the Community 


We believe that patriotism in its highest form requires dedication 
to the principles of our democratic heritage. We share with all other 
citizens the responsibility for the development of sound public policy. 
As educators, we are particularly accountable for participating in the 
development of educational programs and policies and for interpreting 
them to the public. 


In fulfilling our obligations to the community, we— 


1. Share the responsibility for improving the educational opportunities 
for all. 

2. Recognize that each educational institution may have a person 
authorized to interpret its official policies. 

3. Acknowledge the right and responsibility of the public to participate 
in the formulation of educational policy. 

4, Evaluate through appropriate professional procedures conditions 
within a district or institution of learning, make known serious 
deficiencies, and take any action deemed necessary and proper. 

5. Use educational facilities for intended purposes consistent with ap- 
plicable policy, law, and regulation. 

6. Assume full political and citizenship responsibilities, but refrain 
from exploiting the institutional privileges of our professional posi- 
tions to promote political candidates or partisan activities. 

7. Protect the educational program against undesirable infringement. 


Principle III. Commitment to the Profession 


We believe that the quality of the services of the education pro- 
fession directly influences the future of the nation and its citizens. We 
therefore exert every effort to raise educational standards, to improve 
our service, to promote a climate in which the exercise of professional 
judgment is encouraged, and to achieve conditions which attract per- 
sons worthy of the trust to careers in education. Aware of the value 
of united effort, we contribute actively to the support, planning, and 


programs of our professional organizations. 


In fulfilling our obligations to the profession, we— 


l. Recognize that a profession must accept responsibility for the 
conduct of its members and understand that our own conduct 


may be regarded as representative. 
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2. Participate and conduct ourselves in a responsible manner in the 
development and implementation of policies affecting education. 

3. Cooperate in the selective recruitment of prospective teachers and 
in the orientation of student teachers, interns, and those colleagues 
new to their positions, 

4. Accord just and equitable treatment to all members of the pro- 
fession in the exercise of their professional rights and responsibil- 
ities, and support them when unjustly accused or mistreated. 

5. Refrain from assigning professional duties to non-professional 
personnel when such assignment is not in the best interest of the 
student, 

6. Provide, upon request, a statement of Specific reason for admin- 
istrative recommendations that lead to the denial of increments, 


Significant changes in employment, or termination of employ- 
ment. 


ll. Maintai 


12. Represent honestly 


13. Respond accurately to re 


14. Provide applicants seeking information about a Position with an 


€ assignment, the conditions of work, and 


Principle IV. Commitment to Professional Employment Practices 


We regard the employment agreement as a sol 
executed both in spirit and in 
highest ideals of professional s 
relationships with governing bo: 
dignity, and mutual respect, 


emn pledge to be 
onsistent with the 
fessional personnel 
Personal integrity, 


fact in a manner c 
ervice. Sound pro 
ards are built upon 
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In fulfilling our obligations to professional employment practices, 
we— 


1. Apply for or offer a position on the basis of professional and legal 

qualifications. 

Apply for a specific position only when it is known to be vacant 

and refrain from such practices as underbidding or commenting 

adversely about other candidates. 

3. Fill no vacancy except where the terms, conditions, policies, and 
practices permit the exercise of our professional judgment and skill, 
and where a climate conducive to professional service exists. 

4. Adhere to the conditions of a contract or to the terms of an appoint- 
ment until either has been terminated legally or by mutual consent. 

5. Give prompt notice of any change in availability of service, in 
status of applications, or in change in position. 

6. Conduct professional business through the recognized educational 
and professional channels. 

7. Accept no gratuities or gifts of significance that might influence our 
judgment in the exercise of our professional duties. 

8. Engage in no outside employment that will impair the effectiveness 
of our professional service and permit no commercial exploitation 
of our professional position. 


to 


Attendance at professional meetings is usually expected of 
all regular teachers and should, therefore, be a part of the work 
of the student teacher. Often the supervising teacher will invite 
his student teacher to attend faculty meetings with him. At the 
first such meeting, the student teacher may be introduced to the 
faculty as a whole and be made to feel that he may consider 
himself a part of the faculty even though he does not legally 


hold such a relationship. 

Of course, attendance at professional meetings should be 
entirely voluntary on the part of the student teacher, and the 
supervising teacher, who knows the local situation, should always 
be permitted to exercise his own discretion as to which meetings 
the student teacher should attend. Most principals and other 
members of a faculty are, as a rule, happy to have student 
teachers visit their faculty meetings. In fact, if this is not the 
case, there are probably some improper relationships existing in 
the faculty itself. However, since you are a visitor in the school, 
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you should remember that the principal, your supervising teacher, 
and the other faculty members have a right to determine whether 
and when you will be welcome to visit their meetings. 

The student teacher is almost always welcome at meetings of 
regional, state, county, and other educational associations, and he 
should avail himself of the opportunity to attend such meetings. 
It is often true that the supervising teacher will invite his student 
teacher to be his guest at such meetings and will do everything 
in his power to help him get acquainted with teachers from other 
schools and school systems. 

Parent-teacher meetings are also important in the life of the 
student teacher. If the school in which you are placed has an 
active Parent-Teacher Association, you will have an opportunity 
to get acquainted with the parents of the students in your classes 
and, perhaps, help to overcome part of the misunderstandings 
which parents sometimes have regarding student teachers and 
the student-teaching program. It is natural for parents to desire 
the best possible teaching for their boys and girls, and it may be 
that, because of some unhappy experience, they have the idea that 
they “do not want to have their boys and girls practiced upon." 
In other words, the parent-teacher meeting can be a means of 
"selling" the student-teaching program to the patrons of the school 
in which you are working. 

The following reactions of student teachers indicate the value 


they derived from professional meetings and observation of pro- 
fessional actions: 


Faculty meetings at Northwest High School proved to be occasions to 
be anticipated. I had no idea that these routine meetings could be 
interesting as well as educational. I had never attended meetings of 
that nature, and I found them very enjoyable. The refreshments were 
welcome after a hard day in the classroom, and the educational por- 
tions of the programs were just as welcome, for to be “the taught" 
instead of "the teacher" for an hour was a refreshing experience. The 
same democratic spirit which was evident in the classroom was present 
in the faculty meetings. I especially liked the meeting at which we 
discussed and evaluated the method of evaluation which was then in 
use. It meant much to me to be accepted as a teacher by the other 
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‘teachers and to be offered their friendship. Mr. Smith's [the principal] 
kindness and consideration have made a lasting impression upon me, 
and it was a joy to be able to help him by substituting for other 
teachers during difficult times. 


o o o 


Through association with teachers in casual contacts and teachers’ 
meetings, I developed better professional attitudes. 


o e e 


I got a better view into the working of the school programs by attend- 
ing a Parent-Teacher Association meeting and a couple of faculty 
meetings. 


The value which the student teacher can receive from all 
types of extraclass activities is well illustrated in the following 
student teacher's statement: 


Another important factor that I learned in student teaching was the 
many responsibilities of the teacher other than those in the classroom. 
I found that the teacher has to help maintain proper conduct in the 
halls, in the lunchroom, in assembly programs, in the library, and at 
athletic contests and pep rallies. The teacher is expected to help keep 
order on the school grounds and take his turn at bus duty. He is 
responsible for helping with clubs and assisting with the conduct of 
money-raising campaigns. He has to make reports to parents and to 
school officials. The good teacher has many community activities in 
which to participate. He has many professional meetings to attend, 
and he has a code of ethics to live by. 


Another student teacher describes the values of varied types 
of observational activities in the following words: 


For the first week of my training I observed a class of thirty-seven 
sixth-graders . . . my first step toward being a teacher. I felt it my 
duty to know each child before I tried to teach him. During that week 
I made a seating chart, memorized names, associated behavior pat- 
terns with faces, and graded papers... . I learned techniques of 
question-and-answer discussions, what patterns to follow when giv- 
ing directions, and, most valuable, how to control the class. This, I 
feel, is the hardest part of teaching for the new teacher. However, by 
employing my supervising teacher's methods and my own, I did have 


discipline. 
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Another very important experience which I had during this first 
week was that of attending a parent-teachers’ meeting. Although I had 
known the children for only a short time, it wasn't hard to know which 


were their parents, I gained very valuable knowledge about the chil- 
dren through talking with their parents. 


One student teacher was able to become better acquainted 


with the home life of some of her pupils, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 


In connection with observati 
the boy and girl about whom I made my case studies. I think, to really 
e to help them as much as possible, 


Of course, visiting a student's home would necessarily have 


to be cleared with your supervising teacher and possibly with 
your principal. In some situations it would not be considered 
proper for a student teacher to visit the h 
student teacher quoted was doing her w 
town, and her supervising teacher was 
visitation since she knew all of the circ 

Observation is valuable for the exper 
for one who has never he 


cated by the followin 
teacher: 


omes of his pupils. The 
ork in a relatively small 
favorable toward home 
umstances, 

ienced teacher as well as 
ld a regular teaching position, as indi- 
E statements of an elementary student 


The observation period was very helpful. Although I had never taken 
student teaching before, I had taught for a year in a private school 
and I always felt that I had missed a great deal by not having watched 
a good teacher at work in her classroom. Mrs. Brooks is a very good 
teacher. It is a real joy to watch her work with her students. . . . By 


observing her teaching methods, I found much that helped me later 
on, when I began actual teaching. 


The importance of worthwhile observation in the develop- 
ment of the student teacher cannot be overemphasized, Even the 
observation of events and situations which are not up to standard 
may be valuable to the Prospective teacher by helping him to 
avoid similar situations when he is placed in an actual teaching 
position. We should learn through the mistakes of others as well 
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as through our own experiences. Therefore, the prospective 
teacher should have as many opportunities as possible to observe 
other teachers and leaders. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. List ten specific extraclass activities with which a teacher may 

be expected to help. 

- What should be the duties of the sponsor of a club in a junior 

or senior high school? 

3. List ten possible community activities in which the teacher 
may be expected to participate. Mention special qualifications 
which the teacher should have in order to be successful in 
directing these activities. 

4. Formulate a code of ethics for your own use, incorporating 
factors which you have observed in other codes and which you 
feel are most important for the successful teacher. 

5. List evidences of good and poor professional relations which 
you have observed in the teachers with whom you have been 
working. Consider your own strengths and weaknesses with 
reference to professional relations, and propose ways in which 
you might improve in this regard. 

6. Write a brief summary of the events which take place in a 
professional meeting which you attend. Note indications of 
good and poor professional relations. 


to 
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PUG. PARTICIPATION 


5. Participation in Routine and 
Extraclass Activities 


Participation provides the prospective teacher with opportunities 
to perform some of the more simple tasks connected with teach- 
ing-learning situations. You are still an observer, but you are more 
than an observer. In addition to the more-or-less passive experi- 
ences involved in observing, the student teacher is given oppor- 
tunities to assist his supervising teacher with routine activities 
and other relatively simple duties and, thus, is gradually intro- 
duced to the more difficult work of the teacher. 

Certain activities that are regularly encountered by the teacher 
in the course of his classroom duties may require an excessive 
amount of time unless they are properly organized and executed. 
Since it is important for you, as a student teacher, to have oppor- 
tunities to perform as many as possible of the duties which you 
will be called upon to perform in an actual teaching position, you 
should gain experience in all of the routine activities involved in 
such a situation. 

Among these activities are: checking attendance of students; 
checking causes for absence or tardiness; collecting and giving 
receipts for fees; distributing, collecting, and arranging instruc- 
tional materials; assisting with reports; and adjusting window 
shades and windows. Doubtless, many other activities which are 
necessary in the teaching-learning situation will be evident to 
you or to your supervising teacher. Many of these routine activ- 
ities may be performed by the student teacher early in his experi- 
ence, while others should not be attempted until you have become 
acquainted with the students and feel at home in the classroom. 

Participatory activities are often distributed throughout the 
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period of student teaching, and this is as it should be, since some 
of these activities are more difficult than observation. The mixing 
of student-teaching activities is well illustrated by the following 
statement by a student teacher in secondary-school art: 


Observation, participation, and teaching are all mixed into one in an 
art class. During the first few classes I came to know the students and 
their work and they came to know me. I walked around the class talk- 
ing with them and making comments on their work. The students 
seemed to want to see how much I really knew about my subject. 


Once they discovered, to their satisfaction, that I was qualified, they 
took criticism from me very well. 


RECORDS: ATTENDANCE AND SCHOLASTIC 


Among the records which must be kept and with which the 
student teacher may help early in his student-teaching experi- 
ence are attendance records, records of school marks, and records 
of fees paid by students. If the students are seated in a definite 
arrangement, you should make a seating chart showing the loca- 
tion of each student in the classroom. By studying this chart while 
you are observing the class, you can learn the names of the stu- 
dents and certain distinguishing characteristics of each. This will 
greatly facilitate your work when the time comes for you to take 
over the more difficult phases of your student-teaching experience. 
After studying this seating chart for a few days, you may use it 
in checking the attendance and thus become better acquainted 
with the students. If regular seats are not assigned, you may call 
the roll or use whatever method your supervising teacher uses. 
If this arrangement is followed, you may ask the students to raise 
their hands as you call their names, in order that you may become 
better acquainted with them. It will greatly facilitate your job of 
getting acquainted if the students have regularly assigned seats. 
However, you must go along with your supervising teacher's 
plan in this regard and make the best possible progress in learn- 
ing about the students with whom you will be working. 

One very important way in which you may help your super- 
vising teacher is in checking excuses for absence and tardiness, 
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if such excuses are used in the school in which you are working. 
Much of this work will probably be done in the school office. 
However, there will be some duties related to excuses that will 
have to be accomplished in the classroom. You will need to con- 
sult with your supervising teacher to learn about the system in 
use in your school. It may be that your supervising teacher will 
insist on carrying out this duty himself, in order to check on the 
possibility of students using invalid excuses. If so, you may learn 
much by being near your supervising teacher during this time. 

The marking of students is another type of activity with which 
the student teacher should have some experience. Of course, this 
must be done in consultation with your supervising teacher, 
especially near the beginning of your work with students. Your 
supervising teacher may insist on having the privilege of making 
the final evaluation of the students’ work. However, you should 
have some opportunity to participate in this activity, even though 
your evaluation may not be final. When you begin actual teach- 
ing, when you are in complete charge of a class for a few days, 
you should have much more to do with the evaluation of your 
students' work than you will have when your supervising teacher 
is doing the teaching. 

Regardless of the amount of experience in evaluating student 
progress that you may be privileged to have during your student 
teaching, it is extremely important for you to learn as much as 
possible about the system of marking that is used in your school 
and the method of recording marks, averaging grades, and all 
other factors related to this very difficult phase of the teacher's 
work. It will be interesting for you to note the amount of emphasis 
that is given to school marks. Confer with your supervising 
teacher about this matter, and, if possible, talk with the principal 
and/or others connected with the school to determine their phi- 
losophy regarding evaluation and marking of students. 

The recording of marks in the teacher's register is another 
activity which the student teacher can perform early in his ex- 
perience. This will be helpful to you in learning about your stu- 
dents and will also assist your supervising teacher. 

Another type of record-keeping which is often required of the 
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teacher involves the collection of school fees. You may be a valu- 
able assistant to your supervising teacher in such activities, and 
at the same time you may learn important procedures for later 
use. 

The number and type of fees will be determined, to a certain 
extent, by the type of subject matter and other factors. However, 
especially at the senior-high-school level, there are always oppor- 
tunities to assist in selling and/or collecting tickets for school 
games, programs, and other activities. In art, science, industrial 
arts, and other classes there may be fees or rentals that must be 
collected by the teacher. Certain of these administrative duties 
may be accomplished by other school officials or by the student 
council or individual students. However, the teacher often has 
much responsibility for seeing that they are accomplished. You 
may provide assistance in carrying out such duties. 

Participation in the routine activities of the classroom and 


the benefits derived therefrom are illustrated by the following 
quotations: 


I became conscious of the working machinery of the class when I 
began to assist the teacher with classroom activities. I marked papers, 
kept roll, kept study periods, entered grades on the permanent roll 
sheet, and assisted pupils in class during work periods. 


o e o 


Participation began early and has continued throughout the quarter. 
First of all there was clerical work, from correcting papers to filling 
out the monthly statistical report on attendance. This gave me a good 
picture of the many duties outside of actual teaching which a teacher 


must perform. Along with this, I was in charge of study hours and 
home-room periods. 


o o e 


Doing the paper work and participating in activities and conferences 
showed me the problems and the routine facing the teacher. Keeping 
the roll and making out the monthly attendance, for example, gave 
me training which I will value when I begin teaching. Mr. Schools 
pointed out what a neglected but important phase this is. A big thrill 
was helping to make out the report cards. This experience taught me 
to be critical, yet objective, about looking at the total student. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


In every class, regardless of the type of subject matter in- 
volved, there is need for distributing and collecting instructional 
materials and arranging and caring for such materials after they 
have been used by the students. You may be very helpful to your 
supervising teacher in filing clippings, pictures, and other instruc- 
tional materials so that they will be available for future use. Such 
materials are often contributed by students, and, after being used 
in present classes, they should be filed in such a way that they 
can be easily located for future use. 

Reference books and supplies are used in all types of class 
work. These materials must be checked out to students and col- 
lected after being used. The student teacher can be of great 
assistance in such routine duties even early in his student-teach- 
ing experience. 

The checking of written work, drawings, and other products 
of students' activities may often be done by the student teacher 
with the approval of the supervising teacher. It is understood 
that your supervising teacher should have the opportunity to 
make final decisions regarding the marking of students’ work. 
However, you may gain insight by working with your supervising 
teacher in evaluating the products of students’ endeavors, and it 
may be that, before you finish your student-teaching experience, 
you will have opportunities to make final evaluations of such 
work. 

The number and kind of routine activities with which you 
may be involved must be determined by your supervising teacher 
in line with the policies of the local school administration. How- 
ever, the rule regarding such participation is the same as has 
been mentioned previously—that the number and variety of such 
experiences be as great as possible in a given situation. 

The following statements by student teachers indicate some 
of the routine activities which they felt were valuable experiences 
for the prospective teacher: 


Along with the gradual leading into the work of teaching the entire 
class, I graded papers, learned to operate the projector and ditto 
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machine, and became better acquainted with individuals by talking 
with them or by playing games with them during the noon hour. 


o o ° 


A neat classroom has become one of my goals for my own room. The 
example of my supervising teacher has been excellent. . . . Our ideas 
were shared; then we wove them together. Each one tried to give 
the other equal opportunity to express ideas and opinions. We've had 
to compromise, too. In grading the students' notebooks, each of us 


read each one of them, put down our own grades and remarks, and 
then shared our findings together. 


o o o 


My participation was very helpful in that it helped to acquaint me 
with the different responsibilities that a teacher has. Grading papers 


also helped me to become better acquainted with the pupils and 
learn their capabilities. 


o e o 


There are many things besides actual classwork that go into teaching, 
such as ditto work, record-keeping, etc. I was glad for the opportunity 
to learn these things, too. 


There are many things to be learned about a school system which 
greatly assist the teacher in understanding her work and in doing it 
more efficiently and effectively. Some of these in which I have had the 
privilege of special coaching are the testing program, the system of 
textbook supply, the use of film and filmstrip projectors, the making 
of reports, and teacher-parent counseling. These were much more 
meaningful to me since I was in the actual school Situation in which 


they were employed and was permitted to participate whenever pos- 
sible. 


REPORTS: IN SCHOOL AND OUT 


Another type of routine duty with which the student teacher 
should have some experience is the making o£ reports. It is true 
that the supervising teacher, who is legally responsible for all 
activities in connection with the school program, including re- 
porting, will wish to have the final decision concerning the issuing 
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of reports to parents and school officials. However, the student 
teacher should at least have opportunities to work with the super- 
vising teacher in the making of reports. 

It may be that your supervising teacher will permit you to 
prepare report cards, with the understanding that he will check 
them before they are released. If not, you should be permitted 
to discuss the reports with your supervising teacher. The final 
decision regarding grades and comments to be given on report 
cards should, of course, be the responsibility of the supervising 
teacher. 

Reports to school officials are often rather complicated. The 
slightest error in such a report may cause a great deal of difficulty 
and loss of time for the person whose job it is to compile the 
composite report for the school. However, since this is one place 
where the beginning teacher is likely to have trouble, you should 
have some opportunity to work with reports to school authorities, 
even though your supervising teacher will probably need to check 
your work carefully before submitting it to the person who does 
the clerical work for the school. 

Reports to students may be in the form of individual confer- 
ences, as well as report cards. In fact, such conferences are often 
scheduled at the time when report cards are issued, and may 
include parents as well as students and teacher. It is well for the 
student teacher to be an observer, at least, in such conferences. 
The amount of participation which may be permitted will depend 
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upon the age and grade level of the students and other factors. 
The supervising teacher must determine the extent to which the 
student teacher can participate without causing any difficulty. 


EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL 


As a student teacher, you can be very helpful to your super- 
vising teacher and learn much by assisting with extraclass activ- 
ities. In many schools it is customary for the teachers to stand 
outside their rooms when students pass between classes. This is 
especially true in junior high schools. By assisting with this work, 
you may relieve the supervising teacher for other duties within 
the classroom or elsewhere and at the same time become better 
acquainted with the students in an informal situation. 

Supervision of the lunchroom is another activity which may 
be shared with the student teacher. This duty is usually assigned 
to teachers on a rotating basis so that no one will feel that he is 
being given an excessive amount of such work. You may even 
volunteer to help teachers other than your own supervisor, if 
there is need for such assistance. As a general rule, the more 
contacts the student teacher can have with all faculty members 
in the school in which he is working, the better his experience 
will be and the more favorable will be his impression on everyone 
in the school and in the school system as a whole. 

Club activities also provide excellent opportunities for the 
student teacher to have experience in working with students in 
informal situations. It is possible that there will be one or more 
clubs which will interest you especially and with which you have 
worked as a high-school or college student. Such activities will 
provide valuable experience to you and also give you opportu- 
nities to be of service to the faculty and students with whom you 
are working. 

The student teacher can also be used as a talent source for 
assembly programs. It is quite possible that you have had similar 
experiences in connection with your high-school and college work. 
Participation in assembly programs in the school in which you 
are working will give you excellent opportunities to demonstrate 
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your talents before the student body and faculty, thus increasing 
your self-confidence and, at the same time, improving your status 
with students and faculty members. You may also help a student 
or a group of students in preparing a play, a musical number, or 
some other contribution for an assembly program. 

You may be helpful to your supervising teacher by sitting with 
the group of students with whom you are working during 
assembly programs. In many schools the teachers are expected 
to supervise their own groups, and any help that you can provide 
will be greatly appreciated. 

It is possible that your supervising teacher may be responsible 
for planning and presenting one or more assembly programs dur- 
ing your student-teaching experience. If so, you may assist with 
such work, either directly or indirectly. 

Athletic contests and pep rallies provide excellent opportu- 
nities for the student teacher to gain valuable experiences and 
at the same time provide valuable assistance to faculty members. 
The fact that you are probably more interested in such activities 
than are many experienced teachers gives you an advantage and 
can greatly improve your relationships with the students. Activ- 
ities in which you may participate include assistance with ticket 
sales and ticket collection for athletic contests and other public 
programs, the training of cheerleaders, and the supervision of 
pep rallies. 

The student teacher in English, or even in other subject- 
matter fields, may have opportunities to work with students on 
school publications. It may be that your supervising teacher will 
have some responsibility for such work. If so, you will have a 
special advantage. Otherwise, your supervising teacher may be 
able to arrange with those who do have this responsibility to 
permit you to assist them. If you have had previous experience 
with the publication of school newspapers or yearbooks, you will 
have a decided advantage in your student teaching. 

The school librarian will probably welcome any assistance that 
you may provide. The supervision of students, when they are 
doing research work in the school library, can be especially 
helpful to the librarian and to your supervising teacher, and 
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at the same time provide you with valuable experiences in prepa- 
ration for your future work. 

The benefit and enjoyment derived by student teachers from 
their work with students in extracurricular activities are indicated 
by the following quotations: 


Working with the dramatic club was interesting. Although my part in 
helping with it was small, it was still valuable. It was worthwhile to 
see how the two directors of the club worked with the students. 


o o ° 


I enjoyed the various activities of the school. When I started teach- 
ing, there was a musical play called Little Women in rehearsal. I 
worked on stage and helped a few with their parts. The students 
seemed to have a very good attitude while working on the play. 

At noon I have played volleyball on a number of occasions. This 
I enjoyed. Then I went to Mammoth Cave with the juniors and seniors. 


I received some experience toward improving my ability to work with 
young people while on this trip. 


o o o 


I was very fortunate to have the opportunity to be a supervisor of 
some junior-high-school students at lunch. This was one of the most 
delightful . . . experiences I had during my student teaching. It was 
at their table that I learned the interests of the students and could 
talk freely with them. The students at this time seemed to relax, and 
in many instances they forgot that I was their teacher and acted as if 
I were just "one of the kids." I learned what junior-high-school stu- 
dents like and dislike and what, at that age, they value most. This is 
one of the first steps that must be taken before a student teacher can 
get through to the students both in and out of the classroom. It was 
here that I also learned what most of the students did when they were 
through with their school day. Most of the information that I gained 
could never have been learned in the classroom or even [by] just talk- 
ing with the students before or after a class. 


The student teacher in an elementary school may not have as 
many opportunities to assist with extraclass activities as will the 
secondary-school student teacher, but there are some such op- 
portunities, as indicated by the following quotations. 
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One fifth-grade student teacher makes the following state- 
ment: 


I feel that my student-teaching experience was very well rounded, as 
I had opportunities to supervise the children not only in the classroom 
but also in the halls, on the playground, in the lunchroom, and at the 
different programs. 


Other elementary student teachers made the following ob- 
servations: 


Playing with the children was fun. One can never begin to imagine 
the amount of energy children have. Leading the children in games 
helped me learn how to give directions and to think of little things 
to make the games more enjoyable. 


e e e 


In helping supervise the pupils in cleaning the playground, I became 
aware of how children can delight in working to make their environ- 
ment look better and how good citizenship can start in the lower 
grades, I also came to know some of the boys and girls better as in- 
dividuals, and it gave me a chance to be with . . . [them] outside 
of the classroom, thus helping me to see them in a different phase of 
life and therefore getting to know them better as a group. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


Many types of community activities are open to the interested 
student teacher. Some of these activities, such as scouting, may 
be located in the school building. However, most of them will be 
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in churches, Y.M.C.A. or Y. W.C.A. buildings, or other community 
centers. There is a possibility that your supervising teacher will 
have some responsibilities in connection with such activities. If 
so, you may be given valuable experience by helping him with 
this work. Church and civic organizations are always glad to have 
assistance with youth groups, and you may gain much valuable 
experience through such work. 

One student teacher at the senior-high-school level makes the 


following statement about the value of experience with extraclass 
activities: 


I was fortunate in that I was able to participate in a wide variety of 
activities in addition to the regular classroom experiences. . . . Each 
of these activities served as a valuable learning experience to me. 
- . . The responsibility of the teacher in each of those situations took 
on a new light. I was able to see the interrelationship of many of the 
activities in which the teacher participates and how they are related 


to the needs of the students. Many of the principles of education thus 
came to have more meaning for me. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Make a seating chart, showing the location of each student in 
the classroom (if regular seats are assigned). Check the roll 
at the beginning of each class period. 

- What system of marking is used in the school in which you 
are doing your student teaching? What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of this system? Discuss this matter with 
your supervising teacher. 

. What evidences are there of excessive or insufficient emphasis 
on school marks? What factors determine, to a certain extent, 

the emphasis that is placed u 

school? 


bp 


pon school marks in a given 


4. What fees or rentals are required of students in the school in 
which you are located? What system is used in keeping rec- 
ords of fees that are paid by students? Is this system satis- 
factory? If not, what suggestions would you m 


ake for its 
improvement? 
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5. 


10. 


Tb 


12. 


13. 


14. 


What reference books and supplies are available for use by 
students in your school? What system is followed for the dis- 
tribution, collection, and records of curriculum materials? Is 
this system satisfactory? If not, what suggestions would you 
make for its improvement? 

Discuss the method of reporting to parents and school of- 
ficials which is used in the school in which you are working. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages involved? What 
suggestions would you make for improving this system? 
What plans are followed to keep students informed regarding 
their progress in school work? 

Discuss the question of hall duty with your supervising 
teacher and with the principal or vice-principal of your 
school. 

What responsibilities do teachers have for bus duty and 
lunchroom supervision in the school in which you are doing 
your student teaching? Are the arrangements satisfactory? If 
not, what changes would you recommend? 

What are the responsibilities of teachers in your school re- 
garding assembly programs, athletic contests, pep rallies and 
other all-school affairs? In what ways can you help with these 
responsibilities? 

What publications are produced in the school in which you 
are working? What can you do to assist with the production 
of these publications? 

In what ways can you assist the school librarian? 

Discuss with your supervising teacher the types of community 
activities in which he participates. What can you do to assist 
with these or other activities in the community where you 
are working? 

Is there an adult program sponsored by the school in which 
you are working? If so, arrange to visit these classes and de- 
termine ways in which they differ from those in the regular 


school. 
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6. Planning Your Work 


Planning is an essential phase of successful teaching. Even the 
experienced teacher must prepare definite plans covering the 
learning experiences involved. This preparation should consist 
first of thorough study and mastery of the subject matter to be 
taught, and second, of planning the way in which it should be 
taught. The importance of thorough preparation in both subject 
matter and method cannot be overemphasized. It is the teacher's 
best assurance that the students will profit from his teaching. 

Since planning is such an important phase of successful teach- 
ing, it is essential that you have sufficient practice in this activity 
under the direction of your supervising teacher. You have doubt- 
less had some practice in constructing teaching plans and resource 
unit plans previous to the time of student teaching. However, 
since you are now in a situation where you will be using your 
plans in teaching, they are likely to be more complete and useful 
than those you have previously constructed. 

Planning cannot be considered except in connection with 
actual teaching. Regardless of the amount of preparation you 
have done previous to the time of teaching a given unit or block 
of work—and such preparation is an absolute necessity for op- 
timum success in teaching—daily planning must constantly ac- 
company the teaching process. This is true regardless of the 
amount of experience that the teacher has had, but it is especially 
true with the student teacher and the beginning teacher. 

Planning is, of course, a cooperative activity involving your 
supervising teacher and your students as well as you. Your super- 
vising teacher is responsible for the intellectual development 
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of the students in the classes that you will be teaching. He is, 
therefore, anxious for you to do the best possible job when he 
permits you to undertake actual teaching. For this reason he will 
wish to assist you with your planning, both previous to your time 
of teaching and while you are teaching a unit or block of work. 
His suggestions and criticisms will be of inestimable value to you 
in planning your activities. 

Teacher-student planning is also essential to the best possible 
teaching-learning situation. The amount of such planning that is 
necessary is determined by the type of subject matter being 
taught and the type of students with whom you are working; 
however, a certain amount of planning must be carried on con- 
tinuously with your students in order for maximum learning to be 
accomplished. Any plan must be sufficiently flexible to permit 
changes during the class period as the situation requires. 

The following statements of elementary student teachers are 


indicative of their attitudes regarding the importance of proper 
planning. 


I have also found it helpful to always come to school well prepared, 
with a definite plan of what I am going to do during the day. It is 
important, however, to let the children help you plan and to read the 
written plans from the board every morning. 


o o o 


It was not until I tried to teach my unit on "sound" that I realized 
how much preparation is needed as to background knowledge, method 
of presentation, and the gathering of materials. After spending much 
time gathering pictures pertaining to sound . . . and trying in vain 
to borrow some science equipment from my high school, I thought that 
it would be a marvelous idea to have well-equipped libraries, solely 


for teachers, where pamphlets, films, pictures, etc., could be borrowed 
on any subject taught in the elementary school. 


Secondary-school student teachers make the following state- 
ments regarding the importance of planning their work: 


I learned the importance of having an aim— of stating just what I 
planned to teach and why. I learned the Significance of having a 
long-range planned program, of knowing exactly the work to be cov- 
ered from day to day, and of holding to schedule (not inflexibly); for 
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while subject matter is important, it may, at times, be subordinated 
to pupil personality needs. 


o o e 


When I began planning for my own teaching experience, I began 
realizing another aspect of teaching: the amount of time and knowl- 
edge that goes into a single unit of material—first, organizing and 
including all of the material that the students should know about this 
single subject; second, planning and collecting all visual aids that 
will help put the material across; and third, planning actual experi- 
ences where the students can put the material learned, skills and ideas, 
into practice. These experiences must give the student enough free- 
dom to use his own imagination and creativity in putting these tech- 
niques into practice. A fourth consideration is planning evaluations 
that will give the individual student knowledge of his progress, 
especially in areas where he needs to continue to work. In the over-all 
plan, in weekly and day-to-day plans, a great deal of time, effort, and 
thought is required by the teacher. This is the aspect of teaching that 
most laymen, myself included, do not usually consider when thinking 
of the teaching profession. Nor do they appreciate the skill that is 
needed to plan for each learning experience of the student. 


e e o 


The degree to which I had made my preparations for the day often 
determined its success and my general attitude. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF TEACHING PLANS 


The plan which you will construct and use for your student 
teaching will be determined largely by the plan used by your 
supervising teacher. However, you should have opportunities to 
use your own ideas and construct your own plans rather than use 
your supervising teacher's plans without adaptation. The amount 
of original work which you may do depends upon the subject 
matter and the supervising teacher. If there are certain ideas 
which you have for the improvement of the class work but which 
are not in agreement with your supervising teacher, it is usually 
best to make a note of them and use them when you are in your 
own classroom situation, rather than to antagonize your super- 


vising teacher by insisting on using materials of which he does 
not approve. 


THE UNIT PLAN 


The type of plan which will be best for use in your student 
teaching will, of course, be determined by the type of subject 
matter involved and the situation in which you are placed. How- 
ever, it is well to have some sort of relatively long-range plan to 


use as a guide in preparing your daily and weekly plans. This 


may be some form of a unit or block plan, covering the work of 
two or more weeks, 


Regardless of the type of subject matter involved, the first 
step in developing any plan is to determine the objectives or aims 
which should be achieved, or at least approached, through a 
study of the work to be provided. Two types of aims may be in- 
cluded: first, the teacher’s aims, and second, the students’. The 
second type is the more important, Regardless of the quality of 
the aims that the teacher has for the students in his class, little 
will be accomplished unless he stimulates the students to de- 
velop aims of their own which are in line with the objectives 
which he hopes to have them achieve. For this reason, in de- 
veloping a set of objectives for a unit of work, it is best for the 
teacher to put himself in the place of his students (or at least 
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try to do so) and state the objectives from their viewpoint. Of 
course, it is hoped that the achievement of the students’ objec- 
tives will coincide fairly closely with the teacher's aims. 

The second step which should be considered in developing a 
unit plan is consideration of the content or subject matter in- 
volved. What learning experiences can be provided which will 
assist the students in attaining (or working toward) the objec- 
tives which are set for the unit of work? Unless there is a definite 
relationship between the learning experiences to be provided 
and the objectives to be reached, there is little or no value in the 
learning experiences. As you prepare your resource and teach- 
ing plans, you should continually try to relate the proposed learn- 
ing experiences to one or more of the objectives that have been 
previously set. 

One phase of planning which has a definite relationship to the 
consideration of content or subject matter is the choice of re- 
source materials. The type and number of resource materials 
available will be determined by the subject matter involved, the 
location of the school (urban or rural), the amount of money 
which has been spent or is available, and many other factors. 
However, the resourceful teacher is continually finding new ma- 
terials which are valuable in teaching, and students are continu- 
ally adding to the teacher's supply of resource materials, if the 
proper attitude is maintained. In fact, one problem which the 
teacher often faces is the selection and retention of valuable re- 
source materials contributed by students, and the discarding of 
not-so-useful materials without offending the students or causing 
them to lose interest in their work. As a student teacher, you will 
probably have to rely principally on the resource materials which 
have previously been collected or made available. However, it 
is often true that resource materials are added to your supervising 
teacher's collection as a result of your work in the school. This is, 
of course, always welcomed by the supervising teacher. You may 
be able to start your own collection of resource materials while 
you are doing your student teaching. This will be valuable to you 
when you get into your first regular teaching position. 

The third step in planning is to determine the teacher activities 
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which will contribute most to effective teaching and learning. 
This, also, will be determined by the type of subject matter in- 
volved and the location, as well as other factors. Teacher activities 
may include preliminary and preparatory activities which will 
arouse interest and pave the way for the best possible use of the 
learning experiences to be provided for the students. An experi- 
ment, a clipping, a motion picture, or other audio-visual activity 
may be quite effective in preparing the students for the work of 
a unit. There will, of course, be certain teacher activities through- 
out the progress of the unit, many of which you may not foresee 
when you are making your preliminary plans. However, the more 
complete your planning, the greater will be the probability of 
your success in teaching the unit. 

The fourth step, and one of the most important, to be accom- 
plished in planning work for a class is the choice of learning ex- 
periences for the students. One question which the teacher must 
always bear in mind is “What learning experiences may be pro- 
vided which will enable the students to get as much as possible 
out of the unit or block of work that is being planned?" Since the 
principle of "learning by doing" is so important, it is necessary for 
the teacher to plan ahead to provide activities which will give his 
students guidance in learning the greatest possible amounts in the 
time available. It will undoubtedly be true that many activities 
will develop throughout the progress of a given unit of work 
which were not anticipated when you made the preliminary 
plans. However, the more complete your plans, the more likeli- 
hood there will be that your students will learn what they should 
as a result of their study activities. 

The fifth step which should be considered in planning a unit 
of work is the process of summarizing the work and relating the 
various phases in such a way that the students can get an over-all 
picture of the entire unit and relate it to others which have 
preceded or will follow. This is necessary for proper understand- 
ing and use of the material involved. You may not be able to 
effectively plan this phase of the unit until the time comes for 


carrying out this step, but it will be well for you to do as much 
as possible in this regard. 
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The final step in planning is consideration of evaluation proce- 
dures and materials. Of course, evaluation should be a continu- 
ous process running throughout a unit or block of school work, 
and some attention should be given to continuous evaluation when 
you are making your preliminary plans. Nevertheless, the probable 
procedures to be followed and instruments to be used in the final 
evaluation of the work of the unit should be planned before teach- 
ing. Evaluation should always be directly related to the objec- 
tives or aims that were set at the beginning of the unit plan. In 
other words, you should ask yourself such questions as the follow- 
ing: What are the objectives or aims which I hope my students 
will have achieved upon completion of this unit or block of 
work? In what way(s) can I best determine their progress toward 
these objectives? Evaluation will be used in determining marks 
or grades which will be awarded to the students upon completion 
of the work involved. However, the emphasis in all evaluation 
should be placed on the achievement of objectives. 


THE DAILY LESSON PLAN 


If the unit or large block plan has been properly constructed, 
it is a relatively simple matter to plan each day's work so that it 
will fit into the total picture and contribute a maximum to de- 
sired learnings. The type of lesson plan to be used will depend 
upon the type of subject matter and the requirements and ex- 
pectations of the supervising teacher and school authorities of 
your cooperating school. Many schools have a more-or-less defi- 
nite system for the development of daily plans. Your supervising 
teacher will help you in determining desired procedures. 

The steps to be followed in developing daily lesson plans are 
essentially the same as those involved in the unit type of plan. 
However, one important phase of the daily plan which may not 
be obvious in the unit plan is the assignment. This should be 
given a prominent place in the day's activities, not left to the 
last minute of the period and therefore probably misunderstood 
by a majority of the students. Your supervising teacher will be 
able to give you some good pointers for the making of assign- 


ments. 
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Your supervising teacher will probably have some plans which 
he has been using for a number of years and revising periodically. 
It may be that he has had such extensive experience that he does 
not often need to refer to his plans in teaching. However, he 
should have some definite plans on which he bases his instruction. 
It will be to your advantage to analyze these plans thoroughly as 
well as to study plans that are provided in professional literature. 
Plans which you have constructed in connection with previous 
course work should be helpful to you. However, you will doubt- 
less need to revise such plans and adapt them to the situation in 
which you are teaching. As a rule, the more specimen plans you 
can examine, the more ideas you will be able to formulate for use 
in developing your own plans. 

The importance of planning in preparation for teaching is in- 


dicated in the following quotation from the report of a student 
teacher: 


I felt that my greatest need was in unit and lesson planning and in 
organizing and following through in activities. In this I got as much 


practice as possible by assisting my supervising teacher in every way 
possible. 


This is the statement of an experienced teacher who was 
taking student teaching to satisfy a requirement for certification. 


Another student teacher makes the following statement about 
planning: 


In lesson preparation I have discovered that the teacher cannot prepare 
lessons haphazardly and expect good response on the part of the stu- 
dents. It is difficult for the teacher to present something which he him- 
self does not know, and it is more difficult for the students who have 
to listen. It seems to me that . . . the discipline problem is very much 


taken care of when lessons are well planned and presented in an in- 
teresting manner. 


Another student teacher makes this Observation: 


I found that preparation was the hardest part of teaching, but all of the 
hard work was rewarded when I graded the first test I had given. 
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I found that as a whole the class showed that they understood the 
lessons we had studied together. Somehow I feel that I did more learn- 
ing than teaching during the time of my student teaching. 


Specimen plans are given for your guidance in Appendix C 
of this volume. A few representative plans have been chosen in 
various subject-matter fields and at various grade levels to pro- 
vide assistance for the student teacher, regardless of the area 
in which he is doing his work. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Analyze plans provided by your supervising teacher or given 
in professional literature to determine the following: (a) ob- 
jectives or aims, (b) content, (c) resource materials, (d) 
teacher activities, (e) learning experiences, (f) approach to 
the unit, (g) summary, and (h) evaluation devices and proce- 
dures. 

What are the objectives of the unit(s) or block(s) of work 

which you will be teaching? 

3. Make a list of available resource materials which may be used 
with the unit(s) or block(s) of work which you will be 
teaching. 

4. State specific procedures which you plan to use in arousing 
student interest and otherwise preparing the class for the 
unit(s) or block(s) of work which you will be teaching. 

5. What method(s) do you plan to use in your teaching? Why do 
you consider such a method(s) to be appropriate? 

6. Develop various types of evaluation instruments (tests or 
other types) for use with the work that you will be teaching. 

7. Develop one week's lesson plans for a unit or block of work 
which you will be teaching. 


to 
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47. Interpersonal Relations 


The teaching-learning process is dependent for its success on the 
interpersonal relations that obtain. Your relations with your 
supervising teacher will, from the beginning, influence your 
success as a student teacher, as will also your relations with your 
students. Interpersonal relations among students are influenced 
by your relations with your supervising teacher and with your 
students. Thus, all such relations that take place in the classroom 
and in extraclass activities have an important bearing on your 
success as a student teacher and as a regular teacher. 

The observations of one elementary student teacher in this 
regard are appropriate to this discussion: 


I shall summarize first the impact of the classroom on my interpersonal 

relationships with the teacher and children. 

1. There is never enough time to give each child the individual atten- 
tion he could use. 

2. Two adults in a classroom tend to keep children more dependent 
on adult help. It makes more difficult the task of creating an atmos- 


phere in which independent work can be encouraged. 

3. No matter how much rapport is established between the student 
and the supervising teacher, each must compromise her responses 
and reactions to classroom occurrences because of the dual nature 


of the roles they play. 
4. My most successful teaching occurred in the areas in which I 


assumed full responsibility for the project or teaching unit and 
presented the lesson without help, in the method used or the 


preparation, from my supervising teacher. 
5. The area in which I had most difficulty in establishing a satisfying 


. . . learning atmosphere was reading. . . . 
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6. I worked best with the children when I let their response to stimu- 

lation guide the pattern of teaching technique. 

7. Group response is the most sensitive measure of acceptance of 
learning. I feel that much more could be done in analyzing the basic 
factors which cause group response. I felt like an actor when I 
had the group with me. I played on their interest, and they en- 
couraged me to continue on a nonverbal, yet obviously visible, level. 
The ability of the group to bring a hostile or disinterested child into 
the acceptance range of interest amazes me. I think that somewhere 
in this area lies the key to successful schoolroom learning and 
discipline. 

. Being able to spend time every day discussing my reactions and 
impressions with my supervising teacher was the most important as- 


set, and most valuable contribution, to my growth as a teacher in my 
student-teaching experience. 


Another student teacher makes the following statements re- 
garding interpersonal relations: 


During my stay at Smithville Junior High School I followed the duties 
and responsibilities of my supervising teacher very closely. She con- 
trolled the physical comforts of the classroom as far as possible; she 
maintained a wholesome teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil relationship in 
all of her classes; she used varied teaching techniques; she has mas- 
tered her subject matter; she was successful in handling discipline 


problems. Mrs, Blank was a busy teacher and an enthusiastic one. Her 
fellow teachers sought her advice on many subjects. 


As a student teacher, you will have a better opportunity to 
study students than you have had previously in connection with 
other professional courses and, quite likely, more than you will 
have when you get into a regular teaching position. It is impor- 
tant that you make use of this opportunity, since it will help you 
to become better acquainted with the students with whom you 
will be working. 

Every group has its cliques, its popular and unpopular in- 
dividuals, its network of likes and dislikes, prejudices, crushes, 
and hatreds. Understanding these characteristics in a particular 
group and the ability to correct unwholesome situations and use 
such knowledge in facilitating learning are essential to the success 
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of the teacher. Thus, the diagnosis of interpersonal relations be- 
tween members of a class, and the implications of such knowl- 
edge in improving instruction, are among the most important 
activities of the student teacher. 

You should begin your study of individual students while 
you are observing the class. However, such study should continue 
throughout the time of your student teaching. In fact, many char- 
acteristics of your students will not become evident until you have 
actually guided their learning experiences over a period of time. 
You will probably have much more time for study of students dur- 
ing the time of your observation than you will have when you get 
into the more active phases of your work. Specimen case studies 
are given in Appendix E. 

Two elementary student teachers make the following state- 
ments regarding the importance of their relationships with their 
pupils: 

In the Blank Elementary School I had the opportunity to work with 
all types and classes of children—from the hesitant farmer's child of 
poor parents to the child of the professor who has had all possible 
opportunity. To draw their progressing interests together presented 
a challenge to . . . every plan to be made. Children have a way of 
living and do not know the harshness of self-seeking adults who have 
acquired the actions that so often inhibit free expression. The child is 
willing to satisfy your commands without question. His eagerness to 
"swallow" plans that you have made for him stirs a desire to give him 
every opportunity you are capable of presenting. 

o o E 

I have found it particularly helpful to become acquainted with each 
pupils background and cumulative record. If I know more about a 
pupil, I am able to anticipate his needs and to see his limits and his 
possibilities. 

One caution it is important to remember in making a study of 
students is to be careful about letting them know that you are 
making a special study of certain individuals, at least at the be- 
ginning of your student-teaching experience. Later, when you 
have been accepted as a more-or-less regular member of the 
teaching staff, you may be able to have formal and informal 
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conferences with the students you are studying, provided such 
study is approved by your supervising teacher and the admin- 
istrators of the school in which you are working. 

Sometimes it is not considered best for the students and for 
the school if the student teacher makes detailed case studies of 
individual students. This is determined by the age of the students, 
the location of the school, and other factors which may vary from 
school to school and from time to time. Under such circumstances, 
it may be well for you to carry on a sociometric study of an entire 
class. This type of study will help you become better acquainted 
with your students, and as a rule it does not carry the dangerous 
possibilities that the individual case study may have. A specimen 
sociometric study is given in Appendix D. 

You should always remember that systematic study of stu- 
dents by a student teacher should not be done without the ap- 
proval of the supervising teacher and the administrators involved. 
It is sometimes true that school authorities do not approve of the 
student teacher's examination of cumulative records of students. 
Since the student teacher is not actually a licensed teacher, he 
has no legal authority with regard to school matters, Therefore, 
any opportunity that you may have to examine school records will 


depend upon the cooperation of the public-school officials in- 
volved. 


The rule that should be k 
as much experience as possib. 
studies of students. The valu 
following quotations from st 


ept in mind is that you should get 
le in making individual and group 
e of such studies is indicated in the 
udent teachers: 


The range of pupil ability was wide in my room, which I feel has been 
a real asset to my teaching in helping me to learn how to deal and 
cope with all types of pupils. 
° o ° 
I have had many experiences w 
the student-teacher relationship. 
was frequently absent because of family duties, Anoth 
studies which I did. These 
often do not understand what is behind the difficulty, wh: 
students to react as they do 
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Certain student teachers in junior and senior high schools make 
the following statements regarding their studies of the interper- 
sonal relationships of students: 


My case study was important in helping me to understand many of 
the problems and hindrances with which boys and girls of eighth- 
grade age are faced. 


My students were very interesting because of the differences in their 
backgrounds. The effects of environment were shown very plainly. 


o o o 


Working on my case study made me conscious of people with a need. 
It also helped me to be more understanding and tolerant of the things 
I saw and heard. 


The following report, which was made by a student teacher at 
the senior-high-school level, indicates the value of a sociometric 
study in helping the beginning teacher to become better ac- 
quainted with his students and to understand how to deal with 
them individually and collectively so as to provide the most effec- 
tive teaching-learning situation: 


Making a sociometric study of my class has given me a better under- 
standing of the class in general and several new insights regarding 
particular interests. First, I was much impressed by the sound judg- 
ment most of the class displayed in selecting coworkers. It would 
seem that status in this group is achieved by intelligence and hard 
work. Those students who were not cooperative with my supervising 
teacher and me were rejected by the group. But, regarding these 
students, I can see more clearly how important it is for me to find 
activities in which they can experience success, So that they will not 
need to "show off" in order to gain the approval of their fellow stu- 
dents. I also feel a good deal more sympathetic with the shy student 
in this connection. I see a similar need for providing experiences that 
will aid the shy student in building self-confidence. Most important, I 
have begun to see more clearly the connection between satisfaction 
in social relationships and success in school. 


If it does not seem advisable for you to carry on one or more 
detailed studies of students because of the type of school or an 
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administrative regulation, or for any other reason, you may wish 
to do a series of sociometric studies, each one demonstrating one 
phase of interpersonal relations in the classroom. One student 
teacher obtained some very interesting and helpful results by 
asking his students a series of questions relating to recreation, 
scholarship, citizenship, and social affairs, and making a socio- 
gram representing each phase of the interpersonal relations in- 
volved. Questions for such a study may include the following: 
With whom would you most like to play a game? With whom 
would you most like to study in preparation for an examination? 
Whom would you consider to be the best citizen in your class? 
With whom would you most like to attend a party? Analysis of 
sociograms produced as a result of such questioning may lead to 
definite indications regarding the attitude of various students 
toward their fellow classmates, and in this way may help the 
student teacher to better understand the interpersonal relations 
in his class which may be of importance in dealing with individ- 
ual students and the class as a whole. 


INDICATIONS REGARDING INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 


While you are observing the classes to which you have been 
assigned, you should take advantage of the opportunities afforded 
to determine evidences of strongly organized cliques and other 
interpersonal relations. Notice any harmful effects of cliques, such 
as interference with class work. Also, notice any good effects of 
strong friendships between members of classes and the ways in 
which your supervising teacher capitalizes on such friendships 
in making assignments and in motivating students to do improved 
work. 

Notice indications regarding popularity ratings of various stu- 
dents. It is often possible to determine, without the use of a socio- 
metric study or any case studies, the most popular student or 
students in a given class. Take notes on these indications while 
you are observing, and then determine through a more objective 
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study how well your observations coincide with the actual situa- 
tions. 

Prejudices and intolerant feelings may often be shown by stu- 
dents as they participate in classroom activities. It will be inter- 
esting for you to try to determine such attitudes in the students 
you are observing, and then test your conclusions in a more scien- 
tific way through a sociometric study or through case studies. 

It is well to notice methods used by your supervising teacher 
to reduce unwholesome feelings among students. It is often true 
that the way in which the teacher reacts to evidences of unwhole- 
some feelings shown in a class will have much to do with the 
effects of these feelings on individual students and on the class as 
a whole. Your supervising teacher, because of past experience in 
these matters, is likely to have developed some methods and 
deviees which are valuable in keeping proper relationships be- 
tween the students in his classes. It may not be possible for you 
to use the same methods. However, you should get some ideas 
which will be useful when you get into an actual teaching situa- 
tion. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


A sociometric study will usually be more accurate and mean- 
ingful if it is conducted as a part of a definite phase of the stu- 
dents’ work. It may be that your supervising teacher will wish to 
divide a class into small groups for a certain phase of the work 
in progress. If so, he may ask the students to write on a small 
piece of paper the names of the person with whom they would 
like best to work on a committee, the person with whom they 
would like next best to work, etc. It should be made plain to the 
students that their preferences will be honored, as far as possible, 
in setting up committees. In this way they will be likely to indi- 
cate their true preferences. You may then use these preferences in 
working out a sociometric study of the class. 

In making a sociogram to represent the interpersonal relations 
in a class, the students should first be numbered so as to obscure 
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the identity of the students involved. Boys and girls should be 
represented by different shapes; for example, girls may be indi- 
cated by circles and boys by triangles, thus making it easier to 
analyze the sociogram. Lines should be drawn between circles 
and triangles to indicate choices of students. Arrowheads on the 
ends of these lines will show the direction of the choice. A speci- 
men sociometric study is given in Appendix B. 

Conclusions regarding interpersonal relations between the 
members of a class may be drawn from the sociogram, and then 
comparisons may be made with previous observations. By locat- 
ing students who are rejected by their classmates, or who are 


it may be possible to arrange committee personnel in such a way 
as to help these individuals. Personal conferences may be helpful 
in determining ways in which certain students may become ac- 
cepted members of the group and thus be aided in their school 
work as well as in their social relations. 


CASE STUDIES OF STUDENTS 
Every group of students includes some who suffer from a 
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feasible procedure. The methods to be used will, of course, de- 
pend upon the age of the students, the type of school involved, 
the rules of the school administration, and other factors. Before 
carrying on a case study, you must first consult your supervising 
teacher and perhaps the principal or vice-principal of the school 
in which you are doing your student teaching. All studies must 
have the wholehearted approval of all persons involved and must 
be carried on as expected. 

After obtaining all the information that is available regarding 
the student or students under study, you should analyze the data 
in an attempt to determine the causes of any apparent difficulties. 
Through such analysis and through conferences with the stu- 
dent(s), the supervising teacher, and others, you should be able 
to determine the best procedures to be followed in correcting 
any difficulties that may be evident. 

In order to gain as much experience as possible, it is well to 
make an analytical study of two students of the same age and 
Sex, but with different social, emotional, and/or scholastic rec- 
ords. By making a comparative study, it will probably be possible 
to uhderstand both students better than you would otherwise be 
able to do. In this way you will be able to help them more, and 
you will be better prepared for future studies of students. Speci- 
men case studies are given in Appendix E to provide guides which 
you may follow in making your own studies. 

In connection with sociometric studies and individual case 
Studies of students, the same rule applies that was mentioned 
Concerning other phases of the student-teaching experience— 
that is, the more satisfactory the experiences you can get, the 
better prepared you will be for teaching and other duties which 
you will encounter in your first teaching position. Therefore, 
through conferences with your supervising teacher and with 
School administrators, you should determine just what you will 
be permitted to do and then take advantage of every opportunity 
that is given you. In schools where the student teacher is not given 
access to cumulative records, your supervising teacher may co- 
Operate by obtaining valuable information for you. In any case, 
9ne important thing to remember is the fact that all information 
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obtained for studies of students must be kept in strict confidence. 
If your supervising teacher works with you on such studies, the 
information must be shared between the two individuals involved, 
but it should not be distributed any further. 

It is well to use fictitious names in any written reports that 
may be made regarding students, thus making it more difficult for 
any improper use to be made of such reports. Should the students 
involved or any other students or their parents obtain copies of 
the studies that have been made, it might bring about repercus- 
sions which would cause trouble for all concerned. The use of 
fictitious names or a system of numbering that is understood only 
by the student teacher, and possibly by the supervising teacher, 
will help to prevent unsatisfactory results. The importance of 
care in such studies cannot be overemphasized. 

One senior-high-school student teacher makes the following 
suggestions regarding interpersonal relations: 


No person can be successful as a teacher unless he has a tremendous 
sense of humor. A teacher gets along not only by his capacity to render 
decisions in a constructive way, but also by his capacity to “look the 


other way." It is very important to get along with students. You must 
have patience. You have to be firm, once you are right. Firmness does 


not mean being dictatorial. You have to be fair and treat all students 
alike and be especially considerate of those whom you find trying. 
Homework should be given [only when it] can be accomplished in the 
time available to the students. Credit should be given when due, and, 
if at all possible, students should be scolded only in private. You 
must make certain that the work makes sense to the students and that 
they find it of some value. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. From your observation of a class, determine whether there are 


outstanding indications of strongly organized cliques. If so, 
cite specific examples. 


2. What harmful effects of cliques do you notice? 


3. What use does your supervising teacher make of the tendency 
of students to form cliques? 
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4. Choose students who, according to your observation, appear 
to be the most popular and the least popular in a given class. 
What reasons might be advanced for these differences in 
popularity? 

5. What incidents do you observe which indicate the presence 
of prejudices and intolerant feelings between certain students? 
What does your supervising teacher do to reduce unwholesome 
feelings among students? 

6. Cite incidents that indicate serious crushes or hatreds between 
individuals in your classes. What does your supervising teacher 
do to cope with unwholesome feelings in this regard? 

7. Conduct a sociometric study of a class which you are observ- 
ing. 

8. Identify a student with an adjustment problem and conduct 
an individual case study of this student, obtaining all possible 
information that will help you in diagnosing the situation and 
determining possible remedial treatment. 

9. Make an analytical study of two students of the same age and 
sex, but with different social, emotional, and/or scholastic rec- 
ords. Diagnose any problems involved, and make recommenda- 
tions. Carry out the recommendations which you have made, 


and evaluate the results. 
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8. Miscellaneous Classroom Duties 


There are many classroom duties which may not be considered 
instructional activities but which are nevertheless important in 
preparing the atmosphere of the classroom for optimum learning 
conditions. As a student teacher, you should have excellent op- 
portunities to assist in the performance of these duties before 
beginning the more difficult work of actual teaching. In this way 
you can provide excellent assistance for your supervising teacher 
and at the same time gradually work your way into the more 
difficult phases of the student-teaching experience. 

Since your supervising teacher is an exceptionally busy per- 
son, the more assistance you can give him with routine duties, 
the more attention he will be able to give to the more difficult 
phases of teaching. Thus, you will prove your value near the be- 
ginning of your student-teaching experience and at the same 
time learn much which will be of inestimable value to you when 
you begin teaching. 

Among classroom duties which may be assumed by the stu- 
dent teacher early in his student-teaching period are (1) bulletin- 
board work, (2) arrangement of display cases and other exhibits, 
(3) care of books, periodicals, and other instructional materials, 
and (4) arrangement of classroom decorations. The number and 
kinds of such duties that will be available will, of course, depend 
upon the type of subject matter being taught, the location 
(whether your supervising teacher has one room of his own, or 
whether he is a “floating teacher"), and other factors. Your super- 
vising teacher should always be in charge of all such activities, 
and you should often consult with him, especially near the begin- 
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ning of the student-teaching experience. As a matter of fact, there 
must always be cooperation between the student teacher and 
the supervising teacher. Since you are a visitor in the supervising 
teachers domain, you should always conduct yourself accord- 
ingly. The amount of initiative which you can and should take in 
all activities connected with your student-teaching experience 
will depend upon your supervising teacher and upon many other 
factors related to the situation in which you are placed. As a rule, 
the more responsibility you can take in all classroom duties, the 
greater will be your progress in preparation for actual teaching. 


PREPARING BULLETIN-BOARD DISPLAYS 


The student teacher is often adept at arranging bulletin-board 
displays. In fact, it may be that you have had experience along 
this line during your previous school work. Whether or not you 
have had previous experience in bulletin-board arrangement, this 
is one activity which you should be able to learn with very little 
difficulty, even though you may not be artistically inclined. 

Since bulletin-board displays should be, and usually are, re- 
lated to the work which is in progress, it is necessary for the super- 
vising teacher to guide the student teacher in the selection and 
arrangement of such materials. However, you should be permitted 
to use your own ingenuity and creativity in this work. With proper 
guidance and suggestion, you may be able to obtain display mate- 
rials from industrial firms in the community or through the mail. 
The acquisition, use, and filing of such materials not only provides 
the student teacher with valuable experience, but can be very 
helpful to your supervising teacher. 

The first step in the preparation of bulletin-board displays is 
to make a survey of materials that are on hand or readily avail- 
able. List these materials, noting their location or how they may 
be obtained. Indicate the unit or block of work to which each is 
related and the approximate time when this work will be con- 
sidered by the students. It may be that your supervising teacher 
will have bulletin-board materials collected which he has not 
yet been able to classify and file for easy access. If so, you can 
provide a valuable service by getting this work accomplished. 
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One student teacher in elementary art describes some of her 
activities as follows: 


I spent time experimenting with media new to me, such as balloons, 
papier-máché masks, and sawdust and paste objects. I supervised a 
Study period, assisted in arranging bulletin-board displays, room decora- 
tions, and other displays for special units, holidays, and programs. I 
participated in all-school prograins, and I was allowed to sit in on 
principal-student counseling. I set up and stored equipment and pre- 
viewed books and films. 


A regular elementary student teacher tells about activities 
that are almost as complicated as those described above: 


It is amazing what the class accomplished in twelve weeks. Some of 
the highlights included preparing a rodeo for the spring festival; work- 
ing with clay, using the kiln, and finally sending the finished objects to 
be filmed and put on exhibit for Blaine County schools; using the 
opaque projector to make six huge maps and preparing wheat flour 
and paste for the mountains and deserts; making a mural on spring; 
Showing a motion picture; doing experiments for the unit on "sound"; 
and preparing a class newspaper. 


It is probably true that the supervisi 
do with the activities mentioned above, 
learned much by assisting with the projects. 

The student teacher in a special subject-matter field, such as 
art, has some advantages over the one who is doing his work in 
a regular elementary class or in a subject-matter field of the more 
academic type. This fact is well illustrated by the following 


quotation: 


ng teacher had much to 
but the student teacher 


Among the valuable things learned were the organization of an art 


class (bulletin boards, displays); preparation of a course of study for 
high-school art, and the importance of having a well-organized method 
of distributing and collecting supplies. I learned the importance of 
being flexible in approach to these factors. I also learned the active 
role an art teacher plays in a high school—that of advising other 
teachers, assisting with scenery construction and preparing place 


cards, as well as posters, for school affairs. 


Many free or inexpensive materials are available from various 
business and industrial firms either in the community or at a 
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distance which may require using the mails. You may be able to 
get two copies of many pictures or other bulletin-board materials 
and begin your own collection, as well as adding materials to 
your supervising teacher's collection. You may have started such 
a collection during your previous professional course work. If 
80, your student-teaching experience will provide you with many 
opportunities to add to your collection. 

Make a survey of the bulletin-board space available in your 
room. Is it ample and well arranged? If you feel that certain 
changes might be made for the improvement of bulletin boards, 
confer with your supervising teacher and see if he is ready and 
willing to have changes made. It may be that he has some definite 
reasons for keeping them as they are. If so, this is his prerogative. 
When you get into a classroom of your own, you can try some 
things that you may not be able to do when you are under a 
supervising teacher. 

After you have determined the materials available and the 
bulletin-board space that you are free to use, you should confer 
with your supervising teacher about the arrangement. It may be 
that your supervising teacher will have certain students desig- 
nated to help with bulletin boards. If so, you can work with them 
and become better acquainted with them while arranging dis- 
plays. 

Since bulletin-board displays should be changed as often as 
necessary to maintain student interest and to conform to teaching 
procedures, you should have several opportunities to do this work 
during your student teaching. When you begin your actual stu- 
dent teaching, you will doubtless take even more initiative in 
arranging displays than you will when your supervising teacher 
is doing the teaching. However, you should still consult with 
your supervising teacher about this work, as well as about other 
plans that you make. The amount of indiy 
can take will depend to a great extent on your supervising teacher 
and on the situation in which you are placed. 

Keep notes regarding various displays, with 
the arrangements. These notes will be very val 
you get into a teaching position. 


vidual initiative that you 


diagrams showing 
uable to you when 
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WORKING WITH DISPLAY CASES AND 
OTHER EXHIBITS 


Most types of subject matter lend themselves to display-case 
arrangement and other types of exhibit, as well as to the bulletin 
board. The work involved in arranging such exhibits is similar to 
that involved in the arrangement of bulletin-board displays, and 
the benefits derived by both the student teacher and the super- 
vising teacher are similar to those mentioned above. 

One housekeeping chore with which you may help is the 
cleaning of display cases and arranging exhibits for maximum use- 
fulness and attractiveness. Students may also help with this work 
under the direction of the student teacher, thus giving him an 
opportunity to work with the students and get better acquainted 
with them before beginning his actual teaching. 

As with bulletin-board displays, the first step in working with 
display cases and other exhibits is to make a survey of the space 
available and the use being made of it. It may be that you will 
be able to make some constructive suggestions for the improve- 
ment of displays that are already in place. However, you should 
remember that the supervising teacher may have definite reasons 
for keeping exhibits arranged as they are, and in this case, as has 
been previously mentioned, you should follow the directions of 
your supervising teacher while you are working under his super- 
Vision. 

In science rooms and other rooms in which large amounts of 
apparatus or other materials are stored, the amount of cabinet 
space which is in need of attention may be quite large. It may be 
that student assistants are assigned the task of caring for storage 
and display cases. If so, you may supervise the students’ work and 
perhaps assist with the work and make suggestions regarding 
arrangement of materials, etc. The more experience you can get 
in use and arrangement of apparatus and other curriculum mate- 
rials, the better prepared you will be for your first full-time teach- 
ing assignment. 

In many rooms, cases are pro 
to the subject matter being stud: 


vided for exhibits that are related 
ied. For example, a history room 
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may have a display of dolls representing costumes that were 
common during various historical periods in certain countries. In 
an English room there may be a display of Shakespearean stages 
or other articles typical of that age. Many of these exhibits have 
been developed over the years with models that have been con- 
tributed by students or faculty members, and they are often 
quite valuable from a monetary as well as aesthetic viewpoint. 
For this reason your supervising teacher may be reticent about 
permitting students or even a student teacher to handle the 


articles. However, you should have as much experience as possible 
with such displays. 


CARE OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND 
OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Almost all classrooms and laboratories have some reference 
books, periodicals, and other instructional materials which must 
be stored and kept available for use by students and teachers. 
Such materials require much care if they are to be kept in order 
and in proper condition. As a student teacher, you can assist your 
supervising teacher with this work and at the same time become 
acquainted with the materials. 

The first step in your assistance with this work is to make or 
acquire a list of all books, periodicals, and other reference mate- 
rials that are available in your classroom, noting their arrange- 
ment and location. Your supervising teacher will probably have 
such a list, a copy of which has been submitted to the admin- 
istrative officers of the school system. If so, it may be well for 
you to use the prepared list, checking it with the materials. Thus, 
you may help your supervising teacher in determining whether 
any materials have been lost or added since the last report was 
made. 

MN ese a "punc of these facilities. It may be that yen 
improve the Pie. U PR a the uns Dent which will 
HUE Joy UE rie er the direction of your supervising 
matena P omen nd arrange reference books and other 

usefulness and attractiveness. If your 
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room is adequately equipped, you may have a specially made 
rack for periodicals and newspapers. However, as a rule, these 
materials must be kept on ordinary shelf space. Whatever the 
arrangement, you should assist your supervising teacher with the 
care of such materials. 

Maps, charts, pictures, and other materials may be kept in the 
classroom. If so, their storage and arrangement concern both 
teacher and students. Notice the arrangements that have been 
made for the storage and display of such materials. Under the 
direction of your supervising teacher, you may clean and arrange 
all instructional materials. 


HELPING WITH CLASSROOM 
DECORATIONS 


Notice all pictures, calendars, and other decorative materials 
that are found in your classroom. Is the flag displayed in an 
attractive and useful position? Ask your supervising teacher about 
rules that affect the display of the flag, fire-drill instructions, etc. 

Notice all aquaria, terraria, potted plants, 
and useful articles that you find in the room. It may be that you 
will be able to offer suggestions for improving their arrangement. 
You should at least assist your supervising teacher and students 
in caring for such materials. 

The following statements by student teacher: 
value which they received by participating in ac 
those mentioned in this chapter: 


Mrs. Smith allowed me to help grade papers, s 
displays, and aid her in many other ways. Since s 
the school’s films, I was permitted to observe t 
organization of the film crews. I led home-room 
Mrs. Smith also taught me to use the ditto machine. 


or other decorative 


s illustrate the 
tivities such as 


et up bulletin-board 
he was in charge of 
he equipment and 
opening exercises. 


e 


The completion of various projects, such as preparing displays for 
bulletin boards and show cases, attending faculty functions, and en- 
rolling in a course on fashion, have all been most rewarding. 

5 o E 
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Other activities in which I participated were also helpful to me. For 
example, I ordered movies from the library to show to my French 
classes. After showing them, I succeeded in organizing a lively discus- 
sion concerning them, in which the pupils were allowed to voice their 
reactions. I also supervised the home room during assembly programs. 


o o o 


As a part of my participation, I was given the whole room to arrange 
in any way I thought proper. Since art is my hobby, Mr. Jones sug- 
gested that I do this as a special project. The students and I enjoyed 
this very much, and the room was always decorated with their work. 


Culminating all of our art activities, we made a large frieze which 
stretched across the front of the room. 


o o e 


In selecting and using teaching materials for the classes which I 
taught, I came to realize more than ever how important it is to take 
every aspect of the situation (and the material) into consideration 
before actually deciding to use certain material, and how important it 
is that all materials be completely ready before starting the lesson. 
The importance of, and some good "pointers" [to be followed] in 


keeping the bulletin board up to date were made real to me, and I 
know this will be useful to me in the future. 


If you are doing your student teaching in science or in any 
phase of work in which apparatus or tools may be used, you have 
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oo opportunity to assist your supervising teacher with 
id hg de care, storage, and exhibition of these materials. 
d d up and put away equipment used by your supervis- 
ur er or by students in connection with regular class work 
or special exhibits such as those prepared for open-house 
programs or back-to-school nights. This type of activity will help 
you overcome your fear in beginning your actual teaching. Any 
nde which gives you the opportunity to work with students, 
e reed demonstrations or other parts of lessons before a 
tas will be advantageous to you in preparing for the more 
ifficult phases of student teaching. 
ein secondary-school student teachers describe their mis- 
aneous classroom duties as follows: 


ideam the interested students were wonderful to work with and did 
hon mis work on science research projects and science-fair proj- 
de graded papers, recorded grades, checked books and supplies, 
Mes adieu study periods and bulletin-board displays. I attended 
l ies and participated in home-room activities, devotionals, and 
unchroom activities. 
o o o 

nd as a result I learned a great deal 
f teaching that I have acquired dur- 
irecting musical groups (some- 
advising students, 
blems and failing, 
in countless other 


rap ay supervising teacher, a 
e hue it to the principles o! 
che, / college years. I found myself d: 
Maris ur never done before), having authority, 
dink o work simple eighth-grade arithmetic pro 
Selle plays, breaking up fights, and participating 
e, as well as amusing, learning situations. 
om a student teacher in a small 
his accounts for the wide variety 
r student teacher in a large 
Imost as wide a variety of 


bons above quotation is fr 
ofa entary-secondary school. T 
experiences he received. Anothe 
Senor high school, however, reports a 
activities as did the one in a small school. 
I can also state that I found that the 
t also does many other jobs, such 
on school projects . . . and 
t deal of clerical work con- 
records, and other re- 


i plete my evaluation, 
ate iene only teaches classes, bu l 
De: uty, working with clubs, working 
$ y, but most important, he does a grea 

ected with such things as grades, attendance, 
ports. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Under the direction of your supervising teacher, make a survey 
of bulletin-board materials that are readily available. List ma- 
terials that will be especially useful during the period of your 
student-teaching experience, indicating the unit or block of 
work to which each is related. Plan bulletin-board displays 
which you may use in connection with your teaching. 

2. List all display materials that are found in your classroom. How 
may these materials be used in connection with your teaching? 

3. List all reference books, periodicals, and other instructional 
materials that are readily available. How may these materials 
be used in connection with your teaching? 

4. What changes may be made in the arrangement of classroom 
decorations, such as pictures, flags, aquaria, potted plants, etc., 
to make the room more attractively, as well as conveniently, 
arranged? 

. Draw a plan of your classroom indicating location of cabinets, 
tables, and other fixtures. Consider the possibility of making 


changes in the arrangement of such equipment to provide for 
attractiveness and convenience, 
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IV., ACTUAL TEACHING 


9. Guiding Learning Activities 


Undoubtedly the most important phase of the student-teaching 
experience is actual teaching. Observation and participation are 
both important in preparing the student teacher for this stage of 
his preservice preparation. However, it is only through actual 
teaching of students, either individually or in groups, that the 
prospective teacher really learns to teach. 

This is the phase of your student-teaching experience to which 
you have looked forward with great anticipation but, perhaps, 
with a certain amount of fear. Such concern over the beginning 
of actual teaching is a natural sensation which affects every pro- 
Spective teacher, to a greater or less degree, because of the fact 
that he is now facing new responsibilities and that there is always 
the possibility of failure. However, the great advantage of the 
student teacher over the beginning teacher who has not had 
student teaching is that he has an experienced teacher on whom 
he can rely for encouragement and suggestions. Your supervising 
teacher is just as interested in your success as you are, and he will 
be glad to give you all possible help to insure your success in this 
undertaking. 


Experience has shown that the stu 
tremely overconfident in starting his actual teaching is more likely 


to encounter difficulty than is the one who is not so confident. 
This does not mean that you should begin teaching with a de- 
featist attitude. If you do this, you are almost certainly doomed to 
defeat before you start. Either extreme overconfidence or extreme 
underconfidence can be a detriment to you in beginning actual 
teaching, just as it may be in any other work you may undertake. 
141 


dent teacher who is ex- 
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The best time for you to undertake the responsibility for teach- 
ing a student or a group of students can be determined only by 
you and your supervising teacher. Your supervising teacher will 
probably suggest a time for you to start teaching, and if you feel 
that you are reasonably well prepared, it is usually wise to follow 
his suggestion. However, this time can only be determined in con- 
ference with your supervising teacher. 

The feelings of student teachers when beginning actual teach- 
ing are well illustrated by the following statements: 


Mrs. Blank was most helpful before I started teaching my first class. 
She discussed ways to keep the class going and suggested that I have 
additional questions and illustrations prepared before each class. 
- +. I told her about my fear of teaching the class, and she encour- 
aged me to forget the fear. “After all, John,” she said, “I am here to 
help you, and don't be afraid to ask for help from me." 


From teaching the class, I learned that I mus 
attention of the students before I can teach the: 
one cannot understand an assi 
him to understand it, even i 
again several days in a row. I 
with enough work to keep all s 
I must keep each child in m 
learners in my class. Many of 
most important thing that I le 
trol of my class at all times ( 
learning situation) 


t have the complete 
m anything. If some- 
gnment, I must have patience and help 
f it means explaining it over and over 
also found that I must provide the class 
tudents busy. When planning my lessons, 
ind. I had slow learners as well as fast 
them needed much individual help. The 
arned is that I must have complete con- 
in order to have the best possible teaching- 


GRADUAL INDUCTION 
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and grade level of the students, (2) the type of class, (3) the 
VERE tngttE involved, and (4) the type of school. Your super- 
: sing teacher is the one who understands the situation and who 
can best determine the procedure which should be followed in 
introducing you to the more difficult phases of teaching. 
T The following statements of student teachers at the senior- 
igh-school level indicate the importance of gradual induction 


into teaching: 


- I ventured, helping students prepare for their work, assisting in 

ene them busy while the teacher was out of the room, keeping 

à wi order, and talking to individual students concerning their 

This. ore and more confidence was gained by taking attendance. 

ni pars [of the work] was valuable in helping me to get acquainted 

ee - students. I was able to listen to my voice and to see if it 
eing projected so that each student could hear his name. 


o e o 


EY RES . 
wd. began giving individual attention to students, I began to know 
eve one better, Some of their questions kept me on my toes, and, 
“ik n though I hated to do it, many times my answer had to be “I don't 
ow,” or "Let's look that one up." 
E E E 
od, I was able to assist Mrs. 


At the conclusion of my observation peri 
She thought this was a good 


cu. very gradually in various capacities. 
à—that it would help me get used to the pupils and help them to 


n accustomed to seeing and knowing me. I began by taking the 
sind this way I became familiar with the names of the pupils and 
PM sei their faces with their names. Then I began proctoring 
Son which she gave. It wasn't long before my first big assign- 
last SPA I was to take over one of the seventh-grade groups the 
met alf of the hour. I carefully planned my lesson before the class 
- I had prepared a little quiz which I had written on the board. 
na answered these questions in class. Suprisingly enough, I wasn’t 
" nervous before that large group. I certainly approve of Mrs. 
nes' emphasis on my gradual induction to the conducting of a class. 

o o 
ary School and my supervising 
hout my student teaching. Miss 


T -— 
taat Principal of Goodwin Element 
er were extremely helpful throug 
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Blank guided my program in a general way, while Mrs. Smith [super- 
vising teacher] worked closely with me day by day. She began my 
program even before I arrived, by orienting the children to the idea of 
having a "second teacher." When I arrived, the children were as eager 
as I for this new experience. Mrs. Smith gradually gave me more and 
more responsibility, so that by the time I took charge of the whole 
class, I felt comfortable and reasonably capable of handling the situa- 
tion. Each day Mrs, Smith discussed with me the lessons I had taught, 
and suggested ways of improving my teaching. 


PRESENTING LESSON MATERIAL 


One excellent way to get started in the process of actual teach- 
ing is to present parts of lessons. Your supervising teacher will 
probably be able to arrange for you to give an appropriate read- 
ing, a travel story, or an incident from your previous experience 
which will contribute to the lesson he is teaching. This will give 
you an opportunity to appear before the class for a relatively brief 
time, thus helping to break down any fear or feeling of tension 
which you may have at the thought of standing in front of such 
a group. The type of presentation which you can make will de- 
pend upon the subject matter being studied. For example, in a 
science class you might give a demonstration experiment. This 
should, of course, be something which you have done a number of 
times previously and in which you feel fairly secure. 

Confer with your supervising teacher about possible contribu- 
tions which you might make, and then prepare as well as pos- 
sible so that you will feel relaxed and be able to do a good job. 
This will help to build your self-confidence and prepare the way 
for your future appearances before the classes. 

Your supervising teacher may bring you into class discussions 
in a more informal way by asking your opinion on certain prob- 
lems which are being discussed in class. It may be that he can 
foresee certain questions on which you can comment more as a 
member of the class than as a teacher. In this way you will be 
able to improve your relationships with the students. Any way 
in which you can help with the class work before actually taking 


over the teaching will prove to be beneficial to you and to the 
classes as well. 
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The following statement by a student teacher indicates the 
proper attitude in this matter: 


At no time did I feel that I must sit back and remain a silent listener. 
Mr. Jones tried to bring me before the students from the first day by 
asking my opinion on certain questions. In this way they gradually 
became accustomed to my presence in the room, and I did not feel 
that I must hesitate to make decisions or refer the students to Mr. 
Jones when they asked me questions. 


One student teacher in a junior high school gives the following 
account of her teaching activities previous to full-time teaching: 


Mr. Blank encouraged me to participate in simple tasks from the first 
day. I began by recording test marks, grading tests, and checking 
attendance. By the end of the first week I had stood in front of a class! 
—with my knees shaking—to tell the students a little about some of 
of the Civil War period. I shall never 
I experienced at the end of that 
discovered I could still stand 


the more important persons 
forget the warm sense of satisfaction 
pss also my surprise when I 
up! 


$ One student teacher in music makes the following observa- 
ion: 


When I first arrived at Clay School, it was difficult for me to realize 
that I was actually beginning my student teach 
sd didn't give me a chance to work myself into a c 
fright. Almost immediately, I was walkir 
to voices, testing parts, and checking in 
that I arrived just in time to help her 
education convention. 


hing. Miss Smith, how- 
ase of stage 
ng around the room, listening 
dividuals for words. It seems 
prepare for a concert for an 
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A young man who did student teaching in English describes 
his experiences as follows: 


My first teaching experience occurred during the first week of school. 
Mrs. Blank was anxious to get me started as soon as possible. One day 
the class discussion was centered around some speeches of Winston 
Churchill which related to their current study of literature. I came 
back the next day with these speeches and a recording of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. I read some of Churchill's most famous speeches, 
gave the war background, and tied in the significance of Beethoven (V 
for Victory, . . . etc.). They were favorably impressed, and Mrs. 
Blank encouraged me to start a unit on American literature with her 
third-period group. We got the ball rolling from the second week on. 
Whether I liked it or not, teaching was my primary objective, and my 
supervising teacher was determined to shove me into it at full speed. 
As I look back on it from this point, [I feel that] she was very wise. 


o e o 


The second-grade teacher had a successful way of getting beneath the 
children's level and pushing them up in their thinking and doing. This 
is a very important technique, especially when teaching young chil- 
dren. After watching and imitating her several times, I was able to do 
the same, although not quite as naturally as she. However, I did feel 
that this technique became more a part of me each time I taught. 


o e o 


I also had the painful experience of running out of material before the 
class period was over, and I know now that this is one of the pitfalls to 
be avoided. 


e o e 


One of the most rewarding teaching experiences is working individ- 
ually with pupils after school. These pupils are usually having trouble 
in mastering the subject matter. Much patience and clarity of explana- 
tion are required to help them achieve understanding. However, the 
personal satisfaction gained when a glimmer of understanding is 
reached makes every effort worthwhile. Then, too, when these pupils 


begin to show improvement in their work, because of this individual 
help, the teacher feels highly rewarded. 
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TUTORING STUDENTS 


us actual teaching experience which the student teacher 
" ris : vx near the beginning of his period of student teaching 
-— utoring of students who have been absent or who, for any 
"Y ly need extra help in order to get as much as possible out 
heir school work. Your supervising teacher will probably have 
nei of students who fall in this category, and your helping 
a will be of great assistance to both the students and the 
hind teacher. The teacher's time is thus conserved for use 
Mim e class as a whole, and the student who needs extra atten- 
eceives it. 

á If there are a few slow-learning students in your classes, you 
ay continue their special tutoring throughout the time of your 


ec ieri experience—at least until you begin your full- 
me teaching period. You may use one or two of these students 
will be able to help 


"à Ea purposes, and in this way you 
ium "wis than would otherwise be possible. You will have much 
iis ir for such activities while doing student teaching than 
tha ioa have after you get into a teaching position, and all of 
ful to perience you can get in teaching slow learners will be help- 
you in your future work. 

"mos student teacher at the e 

owing experiences in the tuto! 


lementary-school level mentions 
ring of slow pupils: 


iae äta teaching experiences I really gained much helpful in- 
mata ion. I was learning right along with the pupils; only the subject 
enjo Pw different. I tutored pupils with below-average 1.Q.’s and 
I ici it very much, and since it made me very sad to observe [them], 
spellt to help them all the more. As a result of this effort, on the last 
irs test I gave them before I left, one pupil [who had been] 
and ered “hopeless” by all previous teachers, but not by Mrs. Smith 
myself, received a satisfactory grade, only missing four words. 


PS OF STUDENTS 


ervising teacher will be per- 
or committees for the 
hases of the material 


GUIDING SMALL GROU 


ae is quite probable that your sup 
ni ing the students to form small groups 
Dose of more detailed work on certain P 
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they are studying. In this situation you will have an excellent 
opportunity to work gradually into the teaching of an entire class 
by working with a few students at a time. It may be that some of 
these committees or special-interest groups will be working on a 
project that is especially interesting to you or one on which you 
have done much previous work. If so, you will be in an especially 
fortunate situation to begin teaching. 

In guiding small groups of students, a number of steps should 
be followed. The first is the planning stage. As is true in prepara- 
tion for any special project, the success of the undertaking will 
depend largely on the amount and quality of planning that pre- 
cedes the actual research involved. As a student teacher, you will 
have opportunities to assist small groups of students in the plan- 
ning of their projects. Your past experience in college courses 
should prove to be very beneficial in this type of work. Make 
certain that the students really understand what it is that they 
are planning to do and how they are going about the research. 
This is one place where many students, especially teenagers, tend 
to be lax, and you will have an excellent opportunity to help them 
understand the importance of proper planning and to guide them 
in this stage of their work. 

After the students have planned their projects—know what 
they are going to do and how they are going to do it—they must 
locate the materials to be used. You can be of great assistance 
to them in this regard and at the same time become better ac- 
quainted with the materials which you may use in connection with 
your teaching of an entire class. Textbooks, reference books, 
charts, maps, filmstrips, and many other materials may be used 
in carrying on a research project. These may be found in other 
places besides the classroom and the school. Your knowledge of 
the community and your past experience in locating research 
materials should help you in guiding your students in their work. 
One word of caution is necessary at this phase of your guidance. 
This is the importance of remembering that the students, and not 
yourself, are the ones who are doing the research. This does not 
mean that you cannot bring in materials which you feel will be 
helpful to your students. In fact, this is one way in which you can 
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develop good rapport with your students, and this will be impor- 
tant when you begin your teaching of the entire class. However, 
you should permit the students to choose from any materials that 
you may contribute, instead of trying to force them to use the 
materials you choose. 

The next step in developing a special project is the organiza- 
tion of the materials and the actual research that is necessary 
to accomplish the desired result. One important factor to remem- 
ber in this step is the division of labor among members of the 
group. Too often, one person who is particularly interested in the 
project at hand will take over too much of the research. Your job 
is to help the committee to so organize the work that each mem- 
ber will have his share. You may have to provide some external 
motivation for certain members of the group in order to help 
them carry their part of the research to a proper conclusion. This 
is another common problem with teenagers and one with which 


you can be of great assistance. 
; After the researching stage 
it is necessary to plan the time 


of the project has been completed, 
and methods of reporting to the 


class, This may be done through a panel discussion, through 
individual reports, or through some other means which is ap- 
plicable to the particular project involved. Posters or other mate- 
rials may have been produced which will be valuable in reporting 
the research. A display of such materials may be prepared by the 
students under your direction, thus providing excellent experience 
for you as well as the students. Filmstrips, motion pictures, re- 
cordings, and other audio-visual materials may be used in con- 
nection with the reporting stage of the project, provided they are 


available and appropriate. 

The last step in conducting a special project is the process of 
evaluating the success of the undertaking. This may be done by all 
of the students in the class, by your supervising teacher, and by 
you yourself. The methods used will depend upon the type of 
Project involved and the purposes sought. It may be well to ask 
the students to list facts and skills that they have acquired through 


Work on the project. Members of the class who were not working 
9n this particular project may make criticisms, additional remarks, 
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or suggestions. The final stage of the evaluation process may be a 
written test which will determine what all of the students have 
accomplished. You may prepare this test with the assistance of 
your supervising teacher. The use that is made of such test results 
will be determined by the nature of the project and the policy 
of your supervising teacher. 

The value of work with small groups or committees is indi- 
cated in the following statements of student teachers: 


By working with individuals and committees, I was introduced to 
actual teaching. This was an opportunity to further enhance my rela- 
tionship with the students. 


o o o 


It was on an assigned project in biology that I noted how a particular 
student tackled a problem. She was ready to give up on the project, 
an experiment in osmosis, when, with added help and encouragement, 
she continued her efforts. It was this bit of help which brought about 
a favorable change in this student's behavior. This was most gratifying 
to me. 


o e o 


One of the most rewarding experiences in which I engaged was a 
project involving work with a small group of ten or twelve students. 
This project, a puppet show, consisted of such things as making the 
puppets, making the stage and curtains, selecting and organizing a 
topic for the show (we chose pioneer days as compared with modern 
days, to tie in with their social studies), assigning the characters, writ- 
ing the script, and supervising rehearsals and final presentation of the 
show. This experience alone pointed out to me many problems and 
difficulties which take place when working with such a group. 


o o e 


My first experiences in handling the children were with small groups. 
I took groups out to recess, to lunch, to the library, and out of the 
building when the school day ended. 


Since the elementary teacher is usually expected to teach all 
subject-matter fields that are offered in the elementary grades, 
and since no teacher has equal interest and enthusiasm for every 
subject, it is quite probable that you will need to adjust to such 
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situation. If you take the attitude that you are going to do the 


Er — job, you should be able to compensate for your lack 
subit erest, and you may even be more successful in teaching a 
in "s in which you have felt a lack of enthusiasm than you are 
ín ud jects that you enjoy. As you succeed in teaching material 
ud hich you have lacked interest, your enthusiasm for this 
Ei £» matter will increase, thus increasing your success in teach- 
fall uch a situation is well stated by a student teacher in the 
owing way: 
ct, even arithmetic, which has always 
lacked enthusiasm. I felt very proud 
ht, well-rounded, and mature child, 
now what your favorite subject is. 


Lonqed teaching every subje 
bre a subject for which I have 
hen one day Frank, a very brig 


ra bes me, "Miss Jones, I think I k 
et it is arithmetic, because you look as if you enjoy teaching it so 


E I was overwhelmed that I had not given the impression that 
à ithmetic was one of the subjects for which I had little enthusiasm. As 
Our conversation continued, Frank said, "Now arithmetic is a lot more 
Interesting to me." 


"Success," I said to myself. “And now even I feel the same way." 
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TEACHING AN ENTIRE CLASS 


As soon as you and your supervising teacher feel that you are 
ready, you should take over the work of teaching an entire class. 
You may start by teaching a part of a regular lesson. In this way 
you can become accustomed to appearing before the entire class 
without the necessity of preparing the work for a full class period. 
You will need to study your supervising teacher's plans and make 
definite plans of your own regarding questions, methods, devices, 
and procedures to be used. 

After teaching parts of several lessons, you may be ready to 
take over the work of an entire class period. Your plans for such 
work should be carefully made ahead of time, and your super- 
vising teacher should have an opportunity to check such plans 
closely and make suggestions for their improvement. It is said 
that "nothing succeeds like success." For this reason, it is im- 
portant that your first experience in teaching an entire class be 
successful, and no amount of pre-planning and discussion with 
your supervising teacher can be considered as wasted time if you 
succeed in your first attempts at teaching a class. 

One junior-high-school student teacher makes the following 
observation regarding the beginning of her actual teaching: 


The greatest benefit that I received from my student teaching was self- 
confidence. I found that teaching a class was somewhat like playing a 
musical instrument for an audience: you have a little stage fright and 
a few doubts before you begin to play. However, as soon as you strike 
a few familiar chords and feel the instrument's response, your self- 
assurance returns. In this same manner, as soon as one develops a cer- 
tain rapport between himself and his class, the self-assurance returns. 


Another student teacher, in a senior high school, states her 
feelings this way: 


One by one, Mrs. Jones let me try first one class and then another. I 
shall never forget my first class. It was the last period in the afternoon, 
and it was our largest class. I have always been, and to this day am, 
the sort of person who dislikes heartily getting up in front of a class 
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duisi deed to give any sort of an oral report. I am usually almost 
Bed be eee Something happened to me that day that has 
diri ae : appened. I was nervous before I got up to teach, but 
ai J^ e d so calm that I couldn't understand what was happen- 
ed z iie ms faces turned toward me, just waiting for what I 
15. s kae was no question of not caring what I said. I was 
i Vani and even though I was new at teaching and they knew it, 
Falc eae teacher gave me the authority and wisdom, in their 
: ee e their leader in their search for knowledge, help, advice, etc. 
rupi gis before experienced such a feeling, and, thanks to Mrs. 
ane gentleness in indoctrinating me, I never became so nervous or 
that I could not cope with the situation. 


Bi may be added that the student teacher who is quoted above 
her = excellent job, and, undoubtedly, much of the credit for 
veda ccess goes to her supervising teacher, who gave her op- 
vmi nities to succeed in relatively easy teaching situations for 
E i cie of time until her confidence had been developed to 
ipia ace where she was prepared to take charge of a class for an 
ire period and finally for a whole day's teaching. 
Na ec of actual teaching in preparing the prospective 
anh r for future activities is described in the following quota- 


oe my actual teaching was my most valuable experience. It 

tunity Pe an opportunity to see my weak points. It gave me an oppor- 

Bifpsecls m more of what one really has to accomplish. I particularly 

dites et Miss Blanks frankness with me in telling me my weak- 

Valustl made me sce where I needed to improve. She gave me many 
able suggestions which gave me à greater desire to improve. 


o 


The ability to present factual 
to be boring, in such an inter- 
and enthusiasm of the pupil 
ching]. What task could be 
e are helping to equip 
fully the problems 


o o 


d aat . teaching very challenging. 
Sen ial, which in itself has a tendency 
is W Pues as to capture the interest 
em o the fascinating aspects [of tea 
eat rewarding than the knowledge that wi 
of ane the youth of our nation to meet success 

ife which will confront them in their tomorrows? 
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SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 


It may be that you will have the opportunity to do some sub- 
stitute teaching during the period of your student teaching. One 
student teacher gives the following account of such an experience: 


The biggest day for me, however, was not my first day of actual teach- 
ing. It came three weeks later when, one Sunday evening, Mrs. Jones 
called me to say that she was ill and couldn't be in class the next day. 
I was to be her substitute. I was elated—and scared. Always before, 
her presence had given me self-confidence, for I knew I could always 
call on her for help if necessary. Now she wasn't even to be in the 
building. 

The next day, after having made plans for all the classes, I arrived 
early and was sitting in the room when the first students began arriv- 
ing. The day seemed to sail by. Thanks to the routine I had learned 
from Mrs. Jones, I had no problems and was ready to face the students 
for as long as she was ill. I was glad she was able to return the next 


day, but I had felt so independent that I hated to give back some of 
the classes. 


o o e 


The final test came in the last weeks when my supervising teacher 
went to the hospital and I was left in charge, with full responsibility 
and authority. It was only then that I was able to achieve a unified 
and individual approach in teaching my students, and able to bring 
about a balance in the organization of the amount of time given to each 
aspect: presentation of material, practice of students, and normal class- 
room duties, such as distributing materials and organizing the speak- 
ing order. 

One of the difficulties of student teaching is that the student teacher 
often feels the full responsibility of the teacher but does not feel the 
full authority of the teacher. In the last few weeks, I was given the 
opportunity of feeling the authority as well as the responsibility. I 


found this to be a beneficial experience that I hope all student teachers 
can include in their student-teaching experience. 


Since the student teacher is not actually a licensed teacher, 
it may be that the school authorities will require that a certified 
substitute be in the classroom whenever the regular teacher is ab- 
sent. However, this does not prevent the student teacher from 
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getting the experience of conducting the classes. In fact, it is often 
ble to carry forward the class 


true that the student teacher is à 
io in a more satisfactory manner than the substitute would be 
isis hana The apparent inconsistency of the student teacher's 
asit g the work and the substitute’s being paid for it is not as bad 
a seems, since the student teacher is gaining some very valuable 
xperience that will help him immeasurably in his first teaching 
position. The regular substitute serves as a legally authorized 
A thus protecting the student teacher in case of any diffi- 
Nc course, the question of th 
mes ute teacher must be consi 
BR. eg in charge of the assignm 
i dm g the supervising teacher recommends such procedure, the 
inistrator will usually comply with the suggestion. 
tio It is sometimes true that a student teacher will be given a posi- 
tion as a regular substitute after he completes his student teach- 
ing, when there is no vacancy for a teacher. Such a situation 
provides the prospective teacher with the opportunity for addi- 
tional experience which will be useful to him at a 


later time. One 
Student teacher makes the following observations regarding this 
lype of work: 


e student teacher's acting as a 
dered by the administrator or 
ent of substitutes. How- 
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Mrs. Blank, the assistant principal, asked me to become a full-time sub- 
stitute at Uptown Junior High School during the weeks that I faced 
before the next session. From November 1 to December 22, I “subbed” 
in English, history, speech, band and orchestra, physical education, 
mathematics, French, Spanish, library, art, shop, journalism, general 
education, and social studies. I have taught grades 7, 8, and 9 at Up- 
town and visited Downtown, John Smith, and Jones Junior High 
Schools as well. Dr. Mann (the principal at Uptown) asked me to 
make an application for next year. He seems interested in having me 
at Uptown. My substitute experience was not a part of my student 
teaching, of course, but to me it seems an extension of it because 
of the way things worked out. 


You may not feel that you are as versatile as the student 
teacher quoted above. In fact, few people would want to tackle 
as many different subjects as he did. However, as a rule, the more 
substitute-teaching experience you can get, either during or fol- 
lowing your student teaching, the better prepared you will prob- 
ably be to start your first year as a regular teacher. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Confer with your supervising teacher regarding possible con- 

tributions that you can make in line with the material being 

presented to a class. Make a list of such activities, and prepare 

several which you can present. 

Confer with your supervising teacher regarding students whom 

you may tutor. Work with one or more of these students, help- 

ing them to get caught up with the rest of the class. 

3. Determine any special methods, devices, and procedures which 
are useful in assisting slow learners. 

4. What difficulties arise in connection with the tutoring of in- 
dividual students? How may these difficulties be overcome? 

5. Make a case study of one of the students being tutored (see 
Chapter 7 of this volume). 

6. Work with one or more committees or special-interest groups, 
guiding them in their research activities. 

7. Study your supervising teacher's plans for a lesson and/or a 


bp 
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unit which you may teach. Make definite plans of your own 
for use in teaching a lesson and/or a unit. 
8. Keep a record of problems that arise during class periods, and 
discuss them with your supervising teacher. 
9. Evaluate your teaching according to the following criteria: 
a. effectiveness—test students, either orally or by means of a 
written examination. 
b. motivation—note indications that students are interested in 
the work you have presented. 
c. ways of improving—consider possible ways in which the 
teaching-learning situation might be improved. 
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10. Methods, Devices, and Procedures 
of Instruction 


The methods, devices, and procedures which you should use in 
stimulating your students’ learning and in guiding their learning 
activities will be determined to a great extent by the subject- 
matter field in which you are teaching. However, certain general 
suggestions may be made to aid you in your choice of methods. 
You have doubtless received some help in this regard in your 
previous course work in general and special methods, and your 
supervising teacher will be eager to give you suggestions and 
criticisms. 

One common difficulty of beginnin 
teachers, with regard to methods, is that they often try to use the 
same methods that were used by their professors in college. It 
has been said, and often truthfully, that “we teach as we are 
taught, and not as we are taught to teach." It is true that some 
methods, devices, and procedures that can be used with college 
students are also applicable at the secondary level. However, 
secondary-school students must not be taught entirely as college 
students. 

The opportunities that you have had to observe the work of 
your supervising teacher should give you many ideas regarding 
the teaching of your students. By taking notes on these. observa- 
tions, reviewing your methods-course notes, and studying other 
materials having to do with education, you should be prepared 
for the work of guiding the learning experiences of your students. 
However, the only way in which you can increase your ability 
along this line is by actually working with a class. By making use 


of information which you have already obtained and through 
161 


g teachers and student 
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conferences with your supervising teacher regarding the methods, 
devices, and procedures that he uses, you should have little dif- 
ficulty in your first actual teaching experience. 

One student teacher expresses his problem with methods of 
teaching in the following words: 


At first, my teaching had the nature of college lectures, but I soon 
learned that the students were not getting what I was trying to put 
across. Hence, I came down to their level of comprehension. 


MOTIVATION 


Since motivation is a necessary prerequisite to learning, 
important for the prospective teacher to understand how to s 
ulate the learner's desire to develop to the greatest possible de 
at the greatest possible rate, Observation of the techniques of 
supervising teacher can and should provide you with many ideas 
which you can use in motivating your students. This does not 
mean that you should mimic your supervising teacher, Each 


teacher is an individual, and what will work for one may not 
for another, However, there are 


may observe in your su 
regarding procedures 
process of instruction, 

Your approach to the 


it is 
tim- 
gree 
your 


work 
certain characteristics which you 


pervising teacher which will give you ideas 
that may be valuable when you begin the 
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teaching, the less difficulty you will have with classroom manage- 
ment. 

Suggestions for increasing motivation are given by student 
teachers in the following quotations: 


I learned that the pupils must be treated as individuals and that they 
must be loved and praised. Children want acceptance from those 
they meet, and we as teachers must give them security and encourage- 
ment. 


Keeping the classroom interest up is one important factor in successful 
teaching. It is necessary that children continue to be interested in their 
work and feel that they have a definite part in it. A time each morning 
for the sharing of experiences is very helpful in keeping the interest as 
it should be. I have learned that each individual child needs to feel that 
he is important, and all children respond freely to love and kindness. 


I have learned many interesting ways to present art and music work, 
and I now realize that one doesn't have to be a great artist or an 
accomplished musician to do either. We learned songs to go along with 
our unit on weather, and we made Easter eggs. Even Zorro appeared 
in the Easter parade. 
E o E 

unit on "birds" showed me how much a unit can 
]t was really interesting to 
hing of the unit and the 


The teaching of my 
be related to various subject-matter fields. 
see how the children responded to the teac 
interest they showed in their work. 


MAKING THE ASSIGNMENT 


In the traditional school, and to far too great an extent in the 
modern school, the assignment is considered as consisting solely 
of a statement regarding the number of pages in a textbook and 
the number of problems to be solved or the story to be read or 
written, Each of these activities may be included as part of the 
assignment; however, the assignment includes more than any one 
of them. The assignment is a cooperative enterprise to be carried 
on by the students under the guidance and supervision of the 
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teacher. It affords the greatest opportunity for motivating stu- 
dents to activities that will promote their growth and develop- 
ment. It is an integral part of instruction and thus an important 
phase of the teaching-learning situation, which should be under: 
stood by the prospective teacher. Your care in preparing assign- 
ments and your method of making assignments will determine, to 
a great extent, your success in teaching. 

Your supervising teacher will be glad to help you in preparing 
for this phase of your teaching. Your previous observation of his 
teaching should give you some definite suggestions regarding the 
procedures which you may use. In the plans you developed before 
starting your actual teaching you should have some suggested 
activities for use in making assignments. 

A necessary prerequisite for effective assignments is adequate 
pre-planning for the work to be assigned. This is especially true 
with the student teacher, since he does not have the background 
of experience which is so valuable in making clear assignments. 
This pre-planning should be done in cooperation with your super- 
vising teacher so that you may be as well prepared as possible 
before attempting the duties involved in making the assign- 
ment. 

The following statements of a junior-high-school student 
teacher illustrate the importance of pre-planning in preparation 
for the assignment and for other phases of teaching: 


My actual teaching was what helped me most. . . . Planning and 
working with Miss Smith was very interesting and helpful. It was 
through her guidance that I learned to plan my work by days, weeks, 
and units or blocks of time. This planning gave me the feeling that the 
subject I was teaching was my own and not something that my super- 
vising teacher gave me and told me to teach. 1t also helped me to 
know where I was going and what I wanted to accomplish. 


The assignment usually grows out of work which the students 
have been doing. Therefore, it is necessary for you to study the 
plans of your supervising teacher and tie the unit or block of 
work that you will teach to that which has preceded it. It is well 
to provide optional and individualized activities which may be of 
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particular interest to certain students or, at least, may arouse an 
interest which they already have. 

The assignment should be definite, clear, and logical. You 
cannot blame your students for lack of interest or lack of under- 
standing of the work involved if you do not make the assignment 
understandable. The assignment must not be too difficult or too 
simple. It should be within the ability range of your class. In order 
to make the best possible assignment, you must first determine the 
status of your class and make any preliminary explanations that 
you feel are necessary. 


TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING 


In order to achieve optimum learning, students must be en- 
couraged to take an active role in the planning of both curricular 
and extraclass activities. It is necessary for the teacher to make 
careful plans previous to the teaching of a unit or block of subject 
matter. However, such plans should be sufficiently flexible to 
make possible their revision and adaptation in accordance with 
the interests and aptitudes of the students to be taught. Such 
planning may well be carried on throughout the entire period of 
study, including the evaluation of student progress. However, it 
should not be overdone, since constant insistence on student 
choice can be just as frustrating to the learner as the denial of 
such choice. 

Since the first step in planning any unit or block of class work 
is the setting up of objectives or aims, it is important that students 
be given opportunity to consider their own purposes in studying. 
These purposes should be similar to those which the teacher de- 
sires for his students; but unless they are actually the students 
own purposes, the maximum learning will not take place. In order 
to guide your students in determining specific objectives, ques- 
tions such as the following may be provided on slips of paper or 


written on the chalk board: What do I know about the proposed 
unit or block of work? What understandings, skills, and attitudes 
tudy of this unit or block of 


would I like to acquire through my s 
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work? Your stimulation and guidance in presenting the proposed 
topic through a motion picture, an article from a periodical, or 
any other means will help your students to answer such questions 
in a way that will make the work more interesting to them. 

Students should be encouraged to suggest topics or problems, 
in line with the unit or block of work to be studied, which will 
help them to acquire the understandings, skills, and attitudes that 
are desired. These may be individual or group problems and 
should be used throughout the study of the unit. The greater the 
amount of activity on the part of your students, the greater the 
likelihood that they will be motivated to achieve the goals which 
you and they would like to have them achieve. 

Your students may help in locating pictures, slides, reference 
books, and other materials that will be useful in their study of 
the subject matter involved. They may also make charts or con- 
struct models, figures, etc., that are appropriate. They may bring 
materials from their homes or obtain them in the community. 
Your supervising teacher will help you in locating materials that 
will be helpful in connection with the unit which you are direct- 
ing. 

Students should be encouraged to suggest ways in which the 
desired goals may be attained. They should then organize into 
committees and also work as individuals for the purpose of achiev- 
ing the desired objectives. They should also help in planning the 
culminating activities for use in presenting their findings to the 
class as a whole. In evaluating their progress, your students may 
summarize the understandings, skills, and attitudes that they have 
acquired. They may be permitted to evaluate the work of one 
another, although this type of activity must be used judiciously 
in order not to cause any feelings of jealousy or ill will on the 
part of the students. Your supervising teacher will have some 
ideas on this point. 

The final stage of teacher-student planning comes in the con- 
sideration of future work in line with the findings that have been 
obtained. Students should be encouraged to list new questions 
that have come to mind through the study that they have just 
completed and to consider ways in which answers to these ques- 
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tions may be obtained. Such activity may lead naturally into the 
next unit of work and thus provide a powerful continuing motiva- 
tional factor to the students. 

The following statements by student teachers illustrate the use 
of teacher-student planning and indicate the values which they 


observed in its use: 


Student teaching helped me to learn many of the techniques used in 
teaching. One particular technique that I learned and used was teacher- 
student planning. I had read and studied about this procedure, but I 
did not understand it until I was given the opportunity to put it into 
practice, This was a very interesting part of my student teaching. I 
learned how a teacher must work with individual students and study 
the needs and abilities of each one. 
E E E 


I saw demonstrated something which I consider to be the exception 


rather than the rule in the modern classroom in America: a firmness 
without harshness, a kindness without sentimentality, and always a 
willingness to explain when a student was confused or slow to learn. 
All of this, in my opinion, created a constructive situation which greatly 
facilitated the learning process. . . + The teacher's recognition of in- 
dividual differences and his ability to see and meet the needs of the 
bright and the less bright gave each one a sense of achievement. 


The amount of teacher-student planning which you may use 
in your student teaching will depend upon a number of factors, 
dents, the subject matter involved, and 


including the age of the stu te 
the type of students in your classes. Your supervising 
also have something to say about such activity. There are some 
excellent teachers who do not feel that teacher-student planning 
has a very important place in the teaching-learning situation. Since 
you are working under the supervision of an experienced teacher, 
it is imperative that you consider his ideas and follow his sug- 


gestions, even though you may feel that you would wm use 
different procedures. You may take note of methods and devices 
which you cannot use in your student-teaching experience but 
which you would like to try when you get into à full-time teaching 
Position. Remember that your supervising teacher is the one who 
is held responsible for the accomplis 


teacher will 


hments of the students in his 
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classes. Therefore, you must follow his suggestions in working 
with these students. 


GROUP-PROCESS TECHNIQUES 


Group work is an important technique for use in the classroom. 
It not only provides for many kinds of new learning experiences, 
but it is also unusually effective in deepening understanding. The 
use of this technique facilitates social interchange and at the same 
time utilizes cooperative problem-solving skills. Since one of the 
basic concepts underlying a democratic society is respect for the 
dignity and worth of every human being, group activities are 
essential to the training of citizens to carry on the work of such 
a society. Effective group dynamics can provide the learner with 
opportunities to participate in, and contribute to, the activities of 
a group and thus feel that he belongs to the group regardless of 
his ability, background, color, or religious creed. 

In using group process, the first factor to be considered is the 
objectives to be obtained. If the desired objectives are more likely 
to be reached through group-process techniques than through 
other means, this is reason enough for their use. Your supervising 
teacher will be glad to help you in determining the techniques 
which you should use. 

One problem which usually presents itself in preparing a class 
for group activities is the method of organizing the groups. Your 
supervising teacher will be able to help you in this procedure. 
The first step in organizing groups is to determine the previous 
experience of your students in this type of activity and their 
attitude toward previous group experiences. If they are not favor- 
ably inclined to such work, it may be better for you to use some 
other approach. If there is an indication that group process will be 
useful in a given situation, it will be necessary to list possible 
problems for group consideration. You should have some of these 
problems in mind before suggesting the procedure. However, it 
is well to give the students an opportunity to suggest possible 
problems. 

The method of dividing the class into groups is another prob- 
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lem to be faced. Various devices involving interest, ability, special 
skill, sex, sociometric information, student choice, or arbitrary 
decision may be used. No one method can be considered best in 
every situation. You must determine, with the help of your super- 
vising teacher, the method which is most Tikely to be successful 
with your students. 

When the students get started on group activities, it is neces- 
sary to have a definite time schedule. Otherwise it is quite likely 
that certain groups will take more time than they should, while 
other groups may finish too soon. This matter should be discussed 
with the entire class at the beginning of the group work, so that 
everyone will have a definite idea of what is to be accomplished 
and of the time that is allotted for this activity. Space should be 
provided so that the members of each group can work together 
without interfering with the activities of another group. This may 
pose quite a problem if you have a large class in a relatively small 
room. However, it is not impossible to use group techniques even 
in a crowded situation. 

'The final phase of group process is reporting and evaluating. 
Proper reporting is necessary in order that all students in the class 
may benefit by the work of every other student. Evaluation should 
be accomplished by the members of the class as well as by the 
student teacher and possibly the supervising teacher. Rating forms 
may be developed for use by the members of each group and by 
the class as a whole in evaluating their work. You and your super- 
vising teacher may work together in developing evaluation in- 
struments which may be used. These should usually include a 
written examination over the material covered. Reporting and 
evaluating are most important in the use of group process. Prob- 
ably the most common cause of failure and criticism of group 
activities is laxity in this regard. If students get the idea that group 
process is merely "an excellent way of wasting time, that is ex- 


actly what it will be. 


The use of group process techniques in an elementary class- 


room situation is described by a student teacher as follows: 


Mrs. Blank is a very capable teacher—both kind and talented. She has 
so much initiative, and she is wonderful in art work. She has so many 
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good ideas for making new games, such as spelling and arithmetic 
ball games. . . . 

In her room the students have a room-management plan, fashioned 
after that of city governments. A "mayor" and "assistant mayor" are 
elected, and a council is chosen to keep the room in order whether or 
not she is in the room. A “Good Citizen" chart is used, and the children 
are treated as citizens. In discipline she often says, "Do you think that 
a good citizen does . . . etc.?" The children respond well to this type 
of management. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


One type of teaching which the student teacher has an excel- 
lent opportunity to perform is individualized instruction. It is 
possible for the student teacher to take one or two students into 
another room or into the corridor and give them individual instruc- 
tion and help which would otherwise be impossible. This work 
is helpful to your supervising teacher and at the same time gives 
you opportunities to study different types of students and learn 
how best to work with them when you are in charge of the entire 
class. 


One student teacher states his ideas about individual instruc- 
tion as follows: 


Student teaching helped me gain a keener insight into the problems of 
the "low achievers" or "science-shy" students, or those who plan to 
make science their life work, and also the "normal track" students. 


It is often true that the better students may need some special 
instruction, either because of enforced absence or because they 
are working on a special problem. The more experience you can 
get in individual instruction, the better you will understand the 
problems of various types of students and how to guide their 
learning. 


DRILL, REVIEW, AND SUMMARY 


In all subjects taught in elementary and secondary schools 
there are phases and items involving acquisition of skills which 
cannot be effectively taught incidentally or accidentally. Well- 
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planned drill is an important factor in developing skills. Review 
and summary are techniques which serve to deepen understand- 
ing of relationships. Such deepening is essential to maximum 
retention and application of important facts and principles. 

In planning for drill, the teacher should consider two points: 
what phases of the work to be taught should become more or less 
automatic for the students, and what devices or methods may be 
used to help make these understandings and skills more auto- 
matic. In the first place, the understandings and skills on which 
drill should be given should be those which are most important 
for proper development of the students involved. One of the 
objections which has been raised in the past is that too much 
emphasis was placed on drill on unimportant details, instead of 
giving drill on important understandings and skills. 

Review may be conducted as drill. Whatever the method used, 
the purpose of review is to help students remember important 
facts or skills that will be useful to them in later life either 
in the schoolroom or after graduation—preferably both. It is an 
established fact that much of the material which is learned in 
school is forgotten in a relatively short time. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to choose carefully the understandings and skills to be 
re-emphasized during review. 

Such questions as the following may help to emphasize learn- 
ings which are essential: What are the most important facts or 
skills that we have learned? Which of these facts or skills will be 
most significant to us in later life and why? In what ways does the 
material learned through the study of this unit or block of subject 
matter relate to that which was learned previously? Does our 
study of this material indicate possible subjects for future study? 
As these questions are discussed, the students should write them 
down for future reference. It may be well to ask them to hand in 
a list of the five new ideas or processes that they have learned. 
These may be summarized, mimeographed, and returned to all 
members of the class the next day. . 

A summary is usually given by the teacher. Tt may be in the 
form of duplicated material, or it may be oral. A concise summary 
will help to emphasize the essential concepts and skills which all 
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students should remember. It may be well to ask certain students 
to summarize important sections of the material that has been 
studied, and then give opportunity for class discussion of these 
summaries. However, it is usually best for the teacher to make 
the final summary and bring together the most important con- 
cepts and skills for the benefit of the entire class. 

The amount and type of drill review, and summary that 
should be provided will vary with the subject matter and the 
type of students involved. Your supervising teacher will be glad 
to help you in planning this work. 

One student teacher expresses her ideas regarding the im- 
portance of the student-teaching experience in the following 
words: 


In brief, here was my chance to apply the principles, methods, and 
psychology of education which the college had so carefully furnished 
me. Here was a time to see theory become reality. Here was an op- 
portunity to learn about students and to experiment (as all new teachers 
must do) under the practiced eye of my supervising teacher. Most 
of all, I believe, here was my chance to learn about myself and my rela- 
tions with other people (particularly students), along with the im- 
partial but critical aid and wise counsel of a supervising teacher. 


Other student teachers summarize their observations regard- 


ing methods, devices, and procedures of instruction in the fol- 
lowing words: 


I learned, as I observed, that better order is kept when the teacher 
does not raise her voice. I was also interested to find in a conference 
period that it is very successful to counsel problem children rather than 
send them to the principal and thereby show them that you can't 
handle them. 

Another thing I noticed that helped to get a child to cooperate 
was, when correcting him, the use of the term "let's" instead of “you.” 
"Let's" makes him feel that he is not alone, while “you” is a command, 
and a child may rebel against it. 


o o o 
As to methods of teaching, I have learned a lot. As I observed in Mr. 


Blank’s room as well as in our own, I noticed that after a majority of 
the students understood a thing, it was best to let them go ahead while 
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the teacher individually assisted the slower students in a supervised 


study period. In this way, slower students get needed attention without 
making it evident, to them or to the rest of the class, that they need 
special attention. If some students do not understand problems or 


questions, it is good to let another student who is ahead help them. 


o e o 


In observing class instruction, I found that lessons [should be] . . - 
practical to the students. They decided why they needed to know 
what they were going to study. ‘After it became practical to them, 
they were ready to learn. Mr. Blank let his class read their meters at 
home and figure their own light bills to make it practical, rather than 
merely using problems in the arithmetic book. Mr. Smith brought 
checks and deposit slips when teaching an arithmetic lesson on writ- 
ing checks and making deposits. 

I like the idea of one pencil and two sheets of paper (one to write 
on and one to cover with). This takes away the temptation to cheat. I 
observed that, before tests were given, the students had been well 
prepared by the teacher. When they were given a test. . - > instruc- 
tions were plainly given. I like the discussion-type test because it helps 
the students to learn to think. 


o o o 


If children are talking too loudly, it is better for the teacher either to 
wait or to talk so softly that the children will have to quiet down if they 


want to hear what she is saying. If the teacher tries to talk loudly, she 
will only end up yelling. Also, a quiet atmosphere helps children do 
their work more quickly and with a more efficient and happy attitude 


than if the teacher is yelling. 
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One student teacher describes her feeling of inadequacy and 
need of help in regard to methods in the following way: 


There are several large areas in which I feel I need help. (1) I am 
not able to present lessons without having to refer to written lesson 
plans. It was not ideal to have to refer constantly to something writ- 
ten . . . while I was teaching. (2) I need a great deal of background 
in subject matter, particularly in science and Social studies. (3) The 
general idea behind grading puzzles me. The policy is to mark on 
achievement, and yet how does a teacher mark individual effort and 
take account of individual differences when achievement doesn't take 
these [factors] into consideration? 


The first of the above inadequacies can be remedied to a 
great degree by teaching experience. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that some reference to written plans will be necessary re- 
gardless of the amount of experience the teacher may have. The 
second inadequacy should be remedied by further study in the 
fields in which the inadequacy is felt. Much may be accomplished 
in this line by studying material on your own. Additional college 
or university work in academic subject-matter fields will also 
prove to be beneficial. The third problem is one which may never 
be solved to the satisfaction of the conscientious teacher. This is 
such an important phase of the teaching-learning process that 
Chapter 11 of this volume is given over to a discussion of the 
problems involved in evaluation of student progress. 

The following discussion of the entire student-teaching ex- 
perience indicates many of the benefits that should be gained 
through this work: 


As I progressed into my student-teaching assignment, my duties be- 
came more complex. I planned lessons, graded papers, gave tests, 
helped children after school, planned bulletin boards, went to faculty 
meetings, and spoke to parents concerning their children. It was a 
marvelous opportunity to accept the full responsibility of a teacher. I 
learned that teaching was a full-time job, and I was never able to go 
home at 4:00 o'clock and forget my duties. Almost every evening 
there were children who came in to receive extra help, or there were 
parent-teacher conferences. The grading of papers and preparing of 
lessons was done after dinner until bedtime. The task was time-con- 
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suming, especially when I taught a writing unit, for then I was grading 
over 120 compositions a night. But, although there is much hard work 
in the teaching profession, I found it to be a very rewarding experi- 
ence. The rewards include seeing your students respond to your teach- 
ing, seeing a fast child stimulated or a slow child progressing, and 
seeing the children both interested in your course and doing well. It 
was especially pleasing to find that I could get along with the groups 
so well and to find that certain individuals who were known as "prob- 
lems" gave me no trouble. The children became important to me as 
individuals, and their problems became my problems. I tried to encour- 
age them, praise them for work well done, and evaluate them with 
regard to their effort and individual progress. I was indeed sorry to 
see my student-teaching experience come to an end, and I decided 
to remain at Central Junior High an extra week because I had enjoyed 
my assignment so very much. 

Student teaching has been a wonderful experience in which I have 
been able to apply the theoretical material learned to the classroom 
Situation. Only through such an experience as this can one gain a 
realistic insight into the teaching profession and prepare oneself to 


become a capable teacher. 


The student teacher quoted above illustrates in an excellent 
way the truly professional prospective teacher. 

One essential point to remember is that your supervising 
teacher is there to help you in choosing methods and devices 
which are likely to be best for you to use in a given situation and 
with a certain group of students. If you make use of this valuable 
resource, you are not likely to have great difficulty. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. What devices and materials can you use in introducing a unit 
of work which you will be teaching, in order to provide the 


greatest possible motivational effect? 
2. List ten characteristics that distinguish a good assignment 


from a poor one. 
3. Mention five types of assignments, and give advantages and 


disadvantages of each. 
4. Discuss the importance of determining the status of students, 
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with reference to the material to be studied, before making 
an assignment. How may the status of students be deter- 
mined? 

5. In what ways should teacher-student planning be used in con- 
nection with a unit or block of work which you will be teach- 
ing? 

6. List materials such as pictures, slides, charts, constructions, 
reference books, etc., which may be contributed by your stu- 
dents in connection with a unit or block of class work which 
you will be teaching. Compare this list with the materials that 
are actually contributed by the students. 

7. What objectives are more likely to be attained through the 
use of group-process techniques than through other methods? 
What specific objectives of the unit or block of work which 
you are preparing to teach may best be attained through 
group-process techniques? 

8. List advantages and disadvantages of various methods of 
dividing your class into groups. 

9. In what ways should drill be used in teaching a unit or block 
of class work? Give specific examples from a unit of work 
which you will be teaching. 

10. Summarize a unit or block of work, and test your students to 
determine the value of such a procedure. 
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ing critical thinking. 


Il. Evaluation of Student Progress 


One important phase of the student-teaching experience includes 
the administration and scoring of evaluation instruments, a sum- 
mary of the results of evaluation, and the use of the information 
thus gained in evaluating student progress and in determining 
ways of improving instruction. Too often, paper-and-pencil tests 
are thought of as the only means of evaluation. However, the 
prospective teacher should find as many other ways of appraising 
student progress as he can use. Of course, all types of instruments 
are not equally useful in evaluating the same types of work or 
the work of students at all grade levels. It is therefore necessary 
for the prospective teacher to decide on the instruments that 
are most useful for purposes of evaluation in the situations in 
which he is working. 

Regardless of the amount of course work which you have had 
in the feld of evaluation, the only way in which you can actually 
learn how to determine student progress is by working with a 
group of learners. During the time of your student teaching you 
should have opportunities to administer and score standardized 
tests as well as to construct, administer, and check all kinds of 
teacher-made evaluation instruments. The amount and kind of 
opportunity will, of course, be determined by the grade level, the 
type of subject matter being taught, the situation in which you 
are placed, the amount of responsibility that your supervising 
teacher is willing to give you in evaluating and reporting student 
progress, and other factors that vary from school to school. As a 
general rule, the more opportunity you have in this type of work, 
the better able you will be to carry on such duties when you are 


in a regular teaching situation. 
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Since this is such a difficult phase of the teachers work and 
the one which is most often criticized by students and parent’ 
alike, it is necessary that your supervising teacher carefully check 
your work. Any errors in judgment, either real or fancied, that 
are made by the student teacher will reflect on his supervising 
teacher. This is true in all phases of the student teacher’s work, 
but it is especially noticeable in connection with the evaluation of 
student progress. 

Teachers and schools vary greatly in their philosophy of evalu- 
ation and in the methods used. Therefore, it is imperative that you 
discuss with your supervising teacher, as soon as possible after 
starting your work in the school, the philosophy of evaluation to 
which he subscribes and the methods that are recommended. It 
is true that you have (or should have) your own ideas regarding 
evaluation. However, you should understand and follow the phi- 
losophy and techniques of your supervising teacher and those 
which are recognized by the administrative officers of the school 
and the system in which you are working. On the other hand, 
you should not be made to feel bound or limited to such an extent 
that you will not use your own initiative. 

The importance of evaluation and some of the problems in- 
volved are indicated in the following quotations from student 
teachers’ reports: 


Actual teaching has helped me to form some very wholesome attitudes 
toward young people. It is not enough to merely insure mastery of 
subject matter; one must also inspire confidence in the pupil, praise 
him . . . for his effort to improve, and evaluate his own abilities rather 
than evaluate him in relation to his classmates. 


o e o 


I like the charts on growth and development. I think such teaching is 
a positive factor in the growth of children. It is important to learn 
to grow up—and, in talking together, the students learn to help each 
other solve their own problems. 


o o e 
I was extremely interested in the method of evaluation used at Hill- 


crest School. Having each child present a conscientious evaluation of 
himself, and discussing that evaluation in the light of the teacher's 
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evaluation, . . . is beneficial. In the first place, the student learns to 
evaluate his own worth, and second, he has a chance to bring his feel- 
ings into the open when a teacher-student conference is held. This 
causes the student to have a more healthy attitude toward grading. 
Parent conferences are very important also because, when a parent can 
discuss his child openly with the teacher and when he understands 
the problems which the teacher faces with that child, he is more likely 
to understand why a particular grade was given. These are methods 
that I plan to use when I begin my teaching, for I feel that they are 
worthwhile. They will prove to be much more difficult than merely 
putting a grade on a card, but I know that grading in this manner 
will pay big dividends. 


PREPARING EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 


The first step in any program of evaluation is to consider the 
objectives of all concerned. As a teacher you should consider your 
own aims for your students—i.e., what you hope to have accom- 
plished through the teaching of a given unit or block of work. 
However, since your students are the ones whose work is to be 
evaluated, it is necessary to determine the objectives or aims from 
their viewpoint. In your previous planning for the work which you 
will be teaching, you should have studied the objectives and 
evaluation devices and procedures which your supervising teacher 
has developed. You may also study the objectives that have been 
set up by other teachers for a similar unit or block of work. The 
degree of consistency between statements of objectives and the 
actual methods and materials used in evaluation will determine 
the validity of the devices that you use in measuring student 
progress. 

After determining the objectives which your students should 
attain, it is necessary to define these objectives in terms of behav- 
ior and content. The three types of behavior which should be 
considered in evaluating student progress are (1) concepts or 
understandings, (2) skills or abilities, and (3) attitudes or ideals. 
One excellent way of defining objectives for the purpose of plan- 
ning evaluation procedures is the two-dimensional chart, an 
example of which is provided below. This chart was developed by 
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a student teacher for use in planning evaluation devices and 
procedures for a class which had studied a unit in solid geometry. 
However, the same ideas may be used in defining obejctives for 
any unit or block of work in either the elementary or the sec- 
ondary school and in any type of subject matter. One advantage 
of this type of chart is that it indicates very clearly the behaviors 
that should have been developed through the unit or block of 
work that has been taught and the content or subject matter that 
has been provided to help the students in attaining these be- 
havioral aspects. This provides the teacher with a basis for de- 
termining situations and devices which will most successfully 
measure behavioral changes in his students. 


CHART 3 
Basic Concepts of Solid Geometry 


I aa ndash Un; Aia imas tie ec nie Co NNNM E 


BEHAVIORAL ASPECTS 


Understanding Ability 
of Ability to Desire to 
Important Ability to Abstract Relate 
Facts to Apply Ideas | Content to 
CONTENT and Interpret Prin- from Everyday 


Principles Data ciples Content Life 


Relation Between Solid 
and Plane Geometrics 


x x x 

Geometric Solids x x x x 
Surfaces x x x x 
Lines x x x x 
Points x x x x 
Analogy Between Solid 

and Plane Geometrics x x 
Proving Relationships x x x 
Beginning Postulates 

and Corollaries x x x 


Preliminary Theorems 
1, 2, and 3 x x m x F 
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The relationships between content and behavior indicated on 
a chart such as this must be determined by each individual 
teacher through consideration of the methods, devices, and pro- 
cedures used in teaching the material as well as through atten- 
tion to the subject matter itself. 

The student teacher who devised the above chart evidently 
felt that each phase of the content studied in this unit should 
contribute to understanding of important facts and principles. On 
the other hand, only three phases would be expected to help de- 
velop the ability to abstract ideas from content. Two of these have 
to do with proving relationships, and the other indicates the prov- 
ing of certain theorems. This is to be expected, since the only way 
in which a student can develop a skill is by actually practicing the 
activity involved. This principle also holds true at the elementary- 
school level. For example, skill in the use of numbers or in 
reading can be developed only through practice in activities in 
which the use of these abilities is required. 

The development of attitudes, such as the "desire to relate 
content to everyday life," depends largely upon the methods, de- 
vices, and procedures used by the teacher. For example, the ques- 
tion of whether a study of geometric solids will contribute to the 
development of this attitude will be determined by the emphasis 
which the teacher places upon the relationship of such solids to 
actual objects and experiences encountered by the student in 
everyday life. At the elementary-school level, relating classroom 
activities involved in nature study to the plant and animal life 
in the child's own neighborhood will tend to relate school work 
with everyday life. 

In order to develop a chart which will be as accurate as pos- 
sible, it is suggested that a number of charts be made in confer- 
ence with your supervising teacher. In this way you will gain a 
much more thorough understanding of the subject matter in- 
volved and greater skill in developing evaluation devices which 
will measure your students’ progress toward desired objectives. 

After defining the objectives in terms of content and behavior, 
the next step is to determine the type or types of items or devices 
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which will best measure the progress of your students. In con- 
structing paper-and-pencil tests, you will need to decide whether 
multiple-choice, completion, or other short-answer items may be 
used, or whether a more subjective type of item will be more 
satisfactory in determining student progress toward the desired 
goals. It may be that a combination of objective and subjective 
items will be the best arrangement. Your supervising teacher 
should be very helpful to you in the development of evaluation 
instruments that will be useful in measuring progress of students 
in the various desired behaviors. The most difficult type of be- 
havior to evaluate is the attitude. In fact, this may require the 
most subjective type of evaluation instrument or method. 

The experiences of a student teacher with evaluation in a 
senior high school are described as follows: 


Ilearned to make my own evaluation of a test made by someone else, 
to make and evaluate my own tests, to grade all . . , types of papers 
and average grades, to find and utilize supplementary work, [to under- 
stand] the importance and effectiveness of attractive bulletin boards, to 


make out monthly reports . . . and many other things equally im- 
portant but too numerous to mention. 


THE PRE-TEST 


In order to determine the pro 
result of their study of a unit or b 
administer one or more pre- 
of study. The type of pre- 
and the grade level. At th 
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to construct a simple article, thus demonstrating their skill and 
prospects for future accomplishment. 

Pre-tests may be standardized tests that are provided by com- 
mercial test companies or by publishing companies which pro- 
duce the textbooks used. They may also be made up by the 
teacher or the student teacher. It is usually well to use some of 
your own tests for this purpose, since you are the one who will 
be teaching the unit or block of work and the one who should 
know what is expected of the students. 

As a result of the administration of a pre-test, you should be 
able to determine (1) the status of the class as a whole, (2) in- 
dividual students who show signs of exceptional ability and 
interest in the content area to be studied, and (3) individual 
students who are evidently slow learners in the field or subject 
matter to be studied. By studying these results in conference with 
your supervising teacher, you can revise your plans so as to 
present the material in a way that will be best for the students. 


MEASURING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


Evaluation should be a continuous process. Every day the 
teacher is determining the progress of his students in subjective, 
if not objective, ways. In some types of subject matter, and at cer- 
tain grade levels, it may be valuable to both students and teacher 
to administer a brief test each day. In other types of work the 
daily evaluation may be of a subjective nature, and the more 
objective evaluation procedures may not come until the end of a 
longer unit or block of work. In art work, for example, there is a 
certain amount of day-to-day evaluation *to measure student 
progress in connection with a given project. However, the final 
evaluation of the completed project will probably be the most 
objective phase and the one on which the grade will be largely 
determined. 

If standard tests are available, it may be possible to use two 
forms of a given test, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of one phase of classwork, thus measuring quite accurately 
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the accomplishment of the students. If standard tests are not avail- 
able, or if your supervising teacher does not wish you to use 
standard tests, you must devise your own evaluation instruments 
for use throughout the time you are teaching. It may be that your 
supervising teacher will recommend that you use evaluation de- 
vices and procedures that he has been using. If so, you should 
comply with his desires, but you may study the results with the 
idea of improving such devices when you are in your own class- 
room. 

Since methods and devices will vary with the type of subject 
matter involved and the type and age of students with whom you 
are working, it is important for you to observe the ways in which 
your supervising teacher evaluates his students’ progress, and to 
discuss these matters with him before planning your own evalua- 
tion instruments and procedures. As a student teacher, you should 
have as much experience as possible with all types of evaluation 
that are applicable to your subject-matter fields and grade level. 
In this way you may be able to determine advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method and each device. The guidance of your 
supervising teacher is essential for proper understanding of the 
various evaluation procedures which he has developed. However, 
you should have some experience in developing your own devices 
and procedures. It is probably easier, for both student teacher 
and supervising teacher, if previously developed evaluation devices 
are used, but this procedure will not give you the experience that 
you should have for future work of an educational nature. 

The following statements indicate the reactions of student 
teachers regarding their work in evaluating student progress: 


Grading papers was a most profitable experience for me. I was able 
to see the results of my teaching—where I had succeeded and where 
there was still much work to be done. I also le. 
ence, to evaluate pupils work in general rat 
detail—in other words, to make 


that I had graded. 


arned, through experi- 
her than in too much 
a general analysis of all the papers 


o E E 
I composed my tests without s 


pecific help from my supervisng teacher, 
and I was pleased to discover 


that the results were an accurate picture 
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of past performance of my students. I spent several hours analyzing the 
results of my tests, finding weaknesses in teaching as well as in test 
construction, and also finding students who indicated specific weak- 
nesses by consistently missing certain types of questions, and others 
who were unable to arrange material in chronological sequence. 


o o o 


I enjoyed helping with achievement tests. It was interesting to note the 
pupils’ progress by comparing the marks made on the tests given this 
quarter with the ones they had previously taken. 


o e o 


I graded papers and found that one cannot be too strict in evaluating 
the work that children do. Reading-readiness tests were very helpful 
in determining what the pupils could do. 


MARKING 


As a student teacher, you should have some experience in 
marking or grading the students with whom you are working. 
However, since your supervising teacher is the one who is ac- 
tually responsible for this phase of the work, he should have the 
opportunity to make final decisions regarding the mark to be 
given an individual student. Most supervising teachers are very 
considerate in working with a student teacher, and they will usu- 
ally give the student teacher opportunities to grade the students 
with whom he has been working, but it is always best for you to 
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consult your supervising teacher before making any final deci- 
sions regarding the grading of students work. If this plan is 
followed, there is less danger of complaint on the part of the stu- 
dent or his parents. The more responsiblity you can be given in 
connection wtih the grading of your students work, the better 
prepared you will be when you get into your first teaching posi- 
tion. 


One student teacher gives her thoughts regarding the marking 
of students in the following words: 


Doing some of the grading of papers, keeping records, and making 
reports helped me to realize the importance of this work. I administered 
and corrected achievement tests and tabulated scores in the record 
book. . . . I had several conferences with my supervising teacher 
concerning the possible failing of certain students. . . . I learned 
that there are many factors to be considered before determining 


whether a child should be failed or passed to the next grade. 


One excellent plan that is often followed is to ask students to 
grade their own work, if it is the type of work that lends itself to 
this procedure. After the students have graded their own work, 
you and your supervising teacher should always discuss the work 


with them and indicate all errors and ways in which the work 
might be improved. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


- Construct and administer one or more pre-tests to determine 
status of students with reference to the unit or block of work 
which you will be teaching. Determine the status of the class 
as a whole. Determine students who show signs of exceptional 
interest and ability in the content area to be studied. Deter- 
mine students who show evidence of being slow learners in the 
subject matter to be studied. 

2. Administer one or more standard tests covering the content 

area to be taught. In what Ways are these tests more or less 
satisfactory than teacher-made tests? 

Ask your students to evaluate their own work, Then discuss 

their evaluation with them and with your supervising teacher. 
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4. Construct and administer one or more evaluation instruments 
to determine the progress of your students as a result of your 
teaching effort. Are there evidences that desired objectives 
have been achieved? What evidences are there that changes 
in materials and/or methods of instruction might increase 
achievement of students? 

5. Determine the plan of marking which is used in the school 
where you are working. Discuss student marks with your 
supervising teacher to determine ways in which your ideas may 
be different from those of the faculty members with whom you 
are working. 
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WV. YOU AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


12. Evaluating Your Student-Teaching 
Experiences 


Evaluation should be a continuous process, whether it is your 
evaluation of the work of your students, your supervising teacher's 
evaluation of your work, the evaluation of your work by the uni- 
versity or college supervisor, or your evaluation of your own work. 
However, when you approach the end of your period of student 
teaching, it is well for you to look back over the entire period and 
determine those experiences which have been most helpful to you 
and those which might have been improved. Regardless of the 
amount of experience that your supervising teacher has had, he is 
quite likely to make some mistakes in dealing with his students 
as well as with you. There is a wealth of common sense in the 
statement, "He who makes no mistakes does nothing." You should 
not criticize your supervising teacher (at least, openly) for such 
blunders, because you may make some more serious ones when 
you are placed in a similar situation. This does not mean that 
you should fail to profit by all mistakes that are observed, whether 
they be your own or those of another person. 

Re-examine your log of student-teaching experiences, with the 
idea of determining ways in which you might be able to improve 
if you had the opportunity to begin again with another group of 
students and another supervising teacher. Discuss your experi- 
ences with your supervising teacher, soliciting his comments and 
criticisms. This is one of the best ways of profiting by past mis- 
takes and capitalizing on your best experiences. The criticisms 
and suggestions of those with whom you are working are intended 
to help you develop into the best possible teacher, and they should 
be considered in that light. 
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One student teacher at the junior-high-school level expresses 
his reactions as follows: 


My supervising teacher, Mrs. Blank, has been most helpful. She has 
given me advice out of her wealth of experiences. She has been most 
cooperative and friendly. When encouragement was needed, Mrs. Blank 
was always there. She was not one to dominate, but one who was inter- 
ested in me and tried to show me and help me to understand things 


that will be most valuable in future teaching. She has definitely chal- 
lenged me. 


Student teachers sometimes feel a lack of constructive criti- 


cism on the part of their supervising teachers, as indicated by the 
following quotation from a student who did his work in a senior 
high school: 


At times I felt that my su; 
much as she should hav 
in every situation. 


pervising teacher did not criticize my work as 
e, but I always found her willing to help me 


One elementary-school student teacher gives the following 
evaluation of her supervising teacher: 


Mrs. Jones was certainly a wonderful supervising teacher. . . , Her 
encouragement and constructive criticism was certainly appreciated, 


and her example as a teacher will follow me through many years to 
come. 


A similar statement is mad 


€ by a student teacher who did her 
work in a senior high school: 


I found Miss Smith to be constantly friendly and helpful. She has 


helped me to understand my own abilities and potentialities as a future 


teacher. And above all, she has given me constructive advice and 
criticism about my teaching. 


MEETING YOUR OWN PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Your personality characteristics Which have been developed 
over the years will determine, to a Significant extent, your per- 
sonal problems in student teaching as well as in other interper- 
sonal relations. The grade level of your students and the principal 
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characteristics of your class or classes will also have some effect 
on the personal problems which you may encounter. Most im- 
portant for your success in student teaching is the way in which 
you meet such problems. Your supervising teacher can be very 
helpful at such times, but it is you who must make as objective 
an examination as possible and you who must meet the problem 
rather than evade it. 

You cannot, overnight, change personality characteristics that 
have taken years to develop. However, you must try to adapt such 
characteristics to the situation at hand in order to establish the 
best possible rapport with your students and all others with whom 
you are working. When you make a mistake and a difficult situa- 
tion develops, it is useless to try to disregard the problem. If the 
mistake is not too serious, it is quite probable that, with the help 
of your supervising teacher, you will be able to redeem yourself 
in the eyes of your students and make satisfactory progress in 
overcoming the personality characteristic which precipitated the 
unpleasant situation. It is no disgrace to make an honest mistake, 
but the harm is in failing to face the difficulty in an objective 
manner and make the proper adjustment. 

It is quite probable that your supervising teacher has met a 
similar difficulty and overcome it. If so, he may be more under- 
standing and better able to help you face your problem. Regard- 
less of the situation in which you are placed or the previous 
experience of your supervising teacher, one essential factor in 
your success as a student teacher and in your future success in 
an actual teaching position is your ability to objectively evaluate 
your strengths and weaknesses and solicit the assistance of your 
supervising teacher whenever you feel that such help is needed. 

One student teacher at the senior-high-school level makes the 


following observations: 


Regarding my weak points, I would say that they were my organization 
and my speaking voice. Through the help of Mrs. Blank, I was able to 
improve somewhat upon my weaknesses. She allowed me almost a 
free hand in the handling of classes. She gave me much valuable ad- 
vice, but she did so when we were alone. She also allowed me to make 
my own mistakes, and this, in itself, is a good thing. In my opinion, 
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teaching is a matter of sinking or swimming, and one does not learn to 
swim if he must continually have others move his arms and legs for 
him. In terms of teaching, this is true. You have to meet squarely every 
problem that comes before you. 


Two elementary student teachers make similar statements: 


My weaknesses were many when my teaching began. With Mrs. 
Smith's guidance and criticism, improvement has been evident. When 
entering a classroom, I feel I will be better qualified to teach the pupils 
than I would have been without this experience, 


Student teaching is an experience that every prospective teacher should 


have. It has helped me to improve, and has also shown me where I 
still need to improve. 


YOUR PROBABLE SUCCESS AS A TEACHER 


Many factors will enter into your success as a teacher. It is 
probable that the difficulties encountered in student teaching will 
be a fairly accurate indication of the difficulties that you will 
have in an actual teaching position. 
weaknesses and capitalizing on your successes should indicate 
your ability to improve during your first years as a regular teacher. 


During your first experience as a full-time teacher, you will not 
have the benefit of an experience 


constructive criticism and assistance 
if you have made good use of t 
teacher has given you, the chance 


er words, you will be largely on 
d as a regular teacher. 

your work more satisfying, since 
Ctivities in the way you wish. 


your own when you are employe 
In some ways this may make 
you will be free to carry on the a 
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Two student teachers in secondary schools make the follow- 
ing predictions regarding the value of their student-teaching ex- 
periences in preparation for an actual teaching position: 


The hardest part of teaching, for me, is in discipline. I have thought 
it over carefully and discussed my difficulty with Miss Blank. I see that 
it is necessary to keep the class busy all of the time doing work that 
will count, not just busy work. Also, a teacher needs to be firm from 
the first and to establish the fact that she really means business. 


o o o 


As a whole, this quarter's work has been wonderful. I was elated at 
times; other times I was very much discouraged. Sometimes students 
loved me; other times they hated me. Discipline was no problem one 
day; another day students acted as if they owned the school. As a 
student teacher, I have met many of the problems with which I will be 
faced when I begin teaching on my own. These months of experience 
Will help me to solve these same problems. I gained confidence and 
assurance as I taught more and more, and now I feel ready to begin a 
job of my own. 


The following student teachers in elementary schools describe 
the values received from student teaching and their attitude 
toward the prospect of a full-time teaching experience: 

g that... lots of common sense 
dents expect fairness in all things 
y are not being treated fairly. 
and they 


I found out in my student teachin 
needs to be used. I learned that stu 
and will speak up when they feel the; 
They can see through any pretense you may try to put up, 
respect you more if you are sincere. 
E o 
It is only when you have the opportunity to put into practice the... . 
[learnings] that four years of education . . - [have provided] that you 
can “see” for the first time. You realize why you have learned what you 
have been taught, and wonder why you let the opportunity to learn 
more slip by. It has been said that education successfully applied re- 
veals the opening to endless possibilities through knowledge, and that 
the educated person is one who knows how to use at is eed 
to its fullest advantage. c IN 
o o o N (o) M 
ad in these past four years, óf | 


The most valuable experience I have h: 
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college is student teaching. Life is a continuous process of learning, 
and if we are exposed to the highest educational circumstances, our 
learning is the most natural process and will cease to be the dread 
experience too many of us make it, at least in our mind's eye. The 
teacher learns along with the students. She feels herself with their 
feelings, she sees through their eyes, hears through their ears, speaks 
with their mouths, and understands through their minds. Each child 
senses her every whim and her every ambition, and this evidence chal- 


lenges perfection to her ideals that she hopes to establish as the days 
fly by. 


One elementary student teacher gives the following “helpful 
hints" which were gleaned during her student teaching and which 
should prove to be valuable to her in her first teaching position: 


1. Let a child be successful in front of the group. 

2. Be able to be flexible in well-planned lessons. 

3. Be especially friendly with unpopular children. Other children 
often mimic the teacher. 

4. Do not let children interrupt you continuous] 
tant concerns. 

5. Don't ever "bawl out" a person; only criticize what he does, 

6. Do nothing to lower the self-esteem or self-respect of a child, 

T 

8 


y with their unimpor- 


- Setting the stage for a lesson is important, 
- Talk on the grade level of the childr 
directions on their grade level, also. 
9. When going around the room giving help to individual children, 
just give one suggestion at a time, so that you can cover the whole 
class; then come back and start over. 
10. In discipline, just notice the import, 
for every little thing. 
11. A good way to quiet a class is to talk in a soft voice, 
12. The more the teacher talks, the more the children will talk. 
13. Never let parents think you don’t know your job. They are some- 


times indefinite, but they expect the teacher to be definite and 
authoritative. 


14. Lessons and plans should be “tight.” 


15. Always stand up straight and speak to the whole class. 

16. Children appreciate it if the teacher is 
she uses—i.e., punish everyone equ 
thing done wrong all the time, 


en, not above or below. Write 


ant things. Don't call down 


consistent in the punishment 
ally, and punish for the same 
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17. Be specific in assignments. Don't say, "Do page eight and, if you 
can, page nine." 

18. The more concrete experiences children can have, especially in 
arithmetic, the quicker the concepts will be learned. 


REACTIONS OF YOUR STUDENTS 


One of the best indications of your success as a student teacher 
and your probable future success as a regular teacher is the way 
in which your students have reacted toward you. This does not 
mean that student teaching is a popularity contest. As a matter of 
fact, if you overemphasize your attempts to be popular with your 
students, the chances are that you will become less popular the 
longer you stay in the school, and you may even lose the respect 
of your students, This is one mistake which student teachers and 
beginning teachers often make. As you evaluate your experiences, 
you should determine whether your students’ reactions were, on 
the whole, proper and wholesome, or whether there are indications 
that you have spoken or acted in ways that have caused your 
students to react in an unwholesome way toward you. If you have 
made some mistakes in this regard, you should make the neces- 
sary corrections in your own mind so that you will not make the 
same mistakes again. It might be valuable for you to make written 
notes regarding the situations that you have encountered, with 
suggestions for the correction of mistakes. 

The reactions of your students toward you will be determined, 
to a certain extent, by your supervising teacher. It is sometimes 
true that students will be partial toward the student teacher, even 
though the supervising teacher is excellent. This can lead to grave 
consequences if it is carried to the extreme. If you realize that 
such a situation is developing, you should do everything possible 
to make the necessary corrections. It may be that the principal 
cause of such an attitude is the fact that you are nearer in age to 
your students than your supervising teacher is; or it may be due 
to some particular personality characteristics of your supervising 
teacher or yourself. Whatever the reasons, it is unwise for you to 
foster attitudes toward yourself that will tend to alienate your 


students from their regular teacher. 
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The experiences of one student teacher with a fifth-grade class 
illustrate some of the mistakes that have been mentioned: 


My real aim from the start was to try to stay on the good side of the 
pupils, and to do this I often joked and “cut up" too much. Then, at 
times, I began to notice that when it was time for serious business, it 
was difficult to handle the class. Through the advice and instruction 
of my supervising teacher, I realized my mistake and found that 
although you may use a firm hand, you can have the love and respect 
of the pupils at the same time. This was one of the greatest thrills that 


I had—when I was able to handle a class of fifth-graders all by my- 
self. 


The reactions of students toward a student teacher vary with 
the age and grade of the students, the socioeconomic area in 
which the school is located, and other factors. Students are likely 
to wish to give the student teacher a going-away party if they 
have reacted favorably toward his work with them. One student 
teacher in a primary grade relates the following experience: 


I have gained a new outlook on teaching. It has made me realize just 
how important the teacher is to the child, especially in the primary 
grades. To illustrate this, my pupils gave me a party on the last day. 
They brought little gifts, but the one I liked best was the nickel that 
one little boy gave me, because it was all he had. 


A student teacher in a junior high school relates the following 
experience: 


udents in my third-period English 
in a specially made cake for the 
p read, "Good-bye, Mr. Davidson." 


Of course, the type of activi 
will depend on the location o 
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rule would apply to student teachers. However, a question always 
arises: what is one to do when the students surprise the teacher 
or student teacher with a party and present. gifts? Obviously, the 
only gracious thing to do is to accept the gifts and enter into 
the festivities with appreciation for the kind thoughts that prompt 
the occasion. Even junior- and senior-high-school students may 
wish to do something to express their appreciation for the student 
teacher's work with them, although their methods will be some- 
what different from those of elementary-school pupils. One type 
of expression of appreciation that is often used by secondary- 
school students is the letter. This may be in the form of one letter 
which is signed by all of the students in a class, or it may be a 
collection of individual letters. Such mementos are valuable to 
the beginning teacher, especially when he is not certain of his 
ability 'as an instructor. Words of encouragement from a class 
of secondary-school students can do much to make a good 
teacher. 


EVALUATION BY YOUR SUPERVISORS 

mount of progress that 
s and capitalizing on 
dent teaching by re- 
ng teacher on 


You may be able to determine the a 
you have made in overcoming weaknesse: 
your strengths during the period of your stu 
examining the comments made by your supervisi 
written reports that have been submitted to your university or 
college supervisor. It is expected that your supervising teacher 
will discuss these reports with you as they are produced. How- 
ever, it is well to re-examine all of them in conference with your 
supervising teacher near the close of your period of student teach- 
ing. 

The following comments, 
supervisor from student-teachin 
mitted by his student teachers, i 
that may be valuable to you in eva 
teacher. Some of these comments were ma 
of the student-teaching period, others near 
of student teaching. 


which were gleaned by a university 
g and conference reports sub- 
llustrate the type of reactions 
luating your work as a student 
de near the beginning 
the close of the time 
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TABLE l 


Comments of Supervising Teachers Regarding 
Their Student Teachers ° 


Favorable Comments 


to 


A w 


12. 


13. 


. Helps 


. Excellent lesson plan and les- 


Son preparation. 


- Good discipline—class well in 


hand. 


- Good rapport with students. 
- Good detail in lesson plan- 


ning. 


- Good evaluation of students’ 


work. 


. Invites questions from stu- 


dents. 

students formulate 
problems that will chal- 
lenge them beyond the 


Scope of the lesson being 
taught. 


. Provides supplementary read- 


ing assignments, 


- Inspires students to learn. 


Shows special interest in in- 
dividual students, 


- Constructs effective, thought- 


provoking questions and 
tests. 


Forceful voice. 


Expresses thoughts forcefully 
and well, 


I. 


12. 


13. 


Weaknesses Indicated 


Difficulty in responding to 
questions and in giving 
clear and explicit answers 
to students. 


. Weak in conducting discus- 


sions where all participate. 


- Lesson plans not mastered. 
- Timing of lesson is a problem: 


does not fit the lesson to the 
class time. Loose ends. 


- Amenities of written and Spo- 


ken language need strength- 
ening. 


. Eye contact poor: looks at 


ceiling and floor, 


- Needs to be aware of nervous 


mannerisms, 


- Should bring all students into 


group discussion, 


. Class is not challenged to its 


fullest capacity. 


- Irrelevant material interrupts 


attention span of class. 


- Stronger discipline needed at 


times. 


Needs to learn to adjust pace 
of teaching to the learning 
pace of the class, 

Corrects papers with too much 
haste; misses some errors. 


Needs to learn thorough- 
ness, 
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14, 
15. 


16, 


17. 


18. 


19. 


23. 


24. 
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TABLE 1—CONTINUED 


Comments of Supervising Teachers Regarding 
Their Student Teachers ° 


Favorable Comments 


Weaknesses Indicated 


Student teacher is punctual. 


Student teacher is depend- 
able. 

Student teacher is coopera- 
tive. 


Excellent use of chalk board. 


Interested in individual stu- 
dent. 


Superb motivation of stu- 
dents. 


- Takes suggestions and criti- 


cism well. 


- Is well groomed; neat appear- 


ance. 


. Excellent speech habits. 


Spends much time in plan- 
ning work. 

Gives extra time to students 
although it involves self- 
sacrifice on her part. 


. Explanations are explicit and 


definite. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Assumes all understand when 
only a few understand. 
Insufficient drill material. 


Must strive to keep all inter- 
ested while answering in- 
dividual questions. 

Feels insecure because she 
does not know her subject 
matter thoroughly. Students 
know this. 

Needs to be more forceful in 
handling less mature stu- 
dents. 

Needs to see that students 
take notes—and do so 
neatly. 


. Needs to refrain from using 


“OK?” 


. No enthusiasm: takes teach- 


ing as a chore. 

Needs to give more explicit 
instructions for assignments 
and home work: students 
do not know exactly what 
to do or what is expected 
of them. 

Does not use chalk board ef- 
fectively. 

Does not enlist student co- 
operation: tells rather than 
teaches. 


. Fails to show the grace, cour- 


tesy and consideration 
which should be the mark 
of an educated person. 
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TABLE l— CONTINUED 


Comments of Supervising Teachers Regarding 
Their Student Teachers * 


Favorable Comments Weaknesses Indicated 


26. Encourages comments from 96. Is absent without letting su- 


students. pervising teacher know 


about the emergency, 
27. Conducts well-ordered discus- 27. Is not open and “above 


sion. board." 

28. Time awareness not apparent, 28. Sits on desk, dangles feet, 
but always ends class pe- slumps and shows no zest 
riod exactly on time. for teaching. 


° Paul D. Leedy, Comments of Supervising Teachers 


Regarding Their 
Student Teachers (unpublished material). 


; accord- 
ing to the time in your student-teaching experience when they 


were made, thus making it possible for you to determine indica- 


unfavorable comments are un- 
warranted. However, if you approach this re-evaluation process 
with an open mind, it is quite probable that you will be able to 


you feel you are already 
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vising teacher, after every visit that he makes to your classes (if 
you have been actively engaged in the teaching-learning situa- 
tion). Thus you may receive his comments and suggestions and 
be able to profit by his observations as well as those of your 
supervising teacher. If it is impossible to arrange such a confer- 
ence after some visits of your supervisor, he will probably leave 
some written notes and suggestions which you may consider with 
him at a later time. 

The following statements by student teachers at the sec- 
ondary-school level indicate their reactions to the suggestions 
and criticisms of their supervisors: 


If I could dedicate this paper, I would do so to Mr. Blank. He was a 
wonderful supervising teacher, giving me constructive criticism and 
inspiring me to keep trying when the going got rough. 


o o e 


My supervising teacher was especially good for me because she was 
best where I am weakest. She is a master at persuading the slow stu- 
dent to learn. My observation of her teaching in the classes I later 
taught and in other classes, coupled with her acute and most helpful 
dm of my teaching, pointed out techniques and attitudes that I 
acked. 


e e LI 


a tremendous influence on me. . . . Our 
ht me from "dark to light." His pleasing 
ows when I was discour- 
the top because I felt 


My supervising teacher had 
conferences many times broug 
personality often brought me out of the shad 
aged, and his "That was a good job" kept me on 
I had accomplished something. 


o e o 


My supervising teacher made it a point to discuss with me each lesson 
that I taught as soon as possible after it was taught, often during the 
next period if we had free time, and certainly no later than the end 
of the school day. In this way we could analyze what had happened 
during the lesson while the incidents were still fresh in our minds. 
Often in the course of the day, if I were teaching the same material 
to three classes, I could profit from his criticism of the first period and 


correct my mistakes in the second or third periods. 
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Elementary student teachers make similar statements regard- 
ing their supervising teachers: 


Through Mrs. Smith I learned that two can work as a team and come 
out with better results. When you are a member of a team, you are 
more willing to help. Mrs. Smith put me at ease the first day I met her. 
I was made to feel as one of the faculty, and nobody tried to show off 
for my benefit. Mrs. Smith criticized me, but in such a way that I would 
try my best to correct it. She treated me as if my ideas were good, and 
she didn't expect me to accept all she said as fact. She was very frank 


in everything, and she is an excellent teacher in the true sense of the 
word. 


o o LI 


I was very fortunate to have Mrs. Jones as m 
she has been most understanding and helpf 
have appeared quite ignorant. She gave m 
how to improve my teaching. By her excellent example she taught me 
many constructive methods in teaching elementary curriculum. She 
was always patient with me, as she is with her pupils, and 
Spired me to make of myself the best teacher possible, 


y supervising teacher, for 
ul to me when I'm sure I 
€ advice and showed me 


[she] in- 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


l. Make a list of the experiences that you have had, during the 


period of your student teaching, which you fee 
most helpful to 


ular teacher. 


l have been 
you in preparing for your first year as a reg- 


Yer supervising teacher, 
4. Solicit comments and criticisms from your supervising teacher 

and your college or University supervisor regarding your 
strengths and weaknesses as à prospective teacher. 
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5. 


o 


10. 


HIE 


Association for Student Teaching, 


Byers, Loretta, and Elizabeth 


Arrange for a conference with the principal of the school in 
which you did your student teaching to discuss your strengths 
and weaknesses as a teacher. (If the responsibility for student 
teaching is delegated to an official other than the principal, 
this person would be the logical one with whom to confer.) 


. Make a list of your strengths as a prospective teacher. 


Make a list of your weaknesses as a prospective teacher. What 
may you do to improve yourself in regard to your weaknesses? 
What indications are there that your students have been 
favorably inclined toward you and your work as a student 
teacher? 

What indications are there that your students have an un- 
favorable attitude toward you as a prospective teacher? How 
might this attitude be overcome? 

Make a list of favorable and unfavorable comments that have 
been made by your supervising teacher or by other persons 
who have had opportunities to observe your work as a student 
teacher. Arrange these comments in chronological order for 
the purpose of identifying possible indications of improve- 
ment during the period of your student teaching and possible 
ways in which you can further improve your teaching ability. 
Compose a concise but complete report to your college or 
university supervisor of student teachers, giving your own 
evaluation of your student-teaching experience. Include in 
this report situations and experiences which you feel might 
have been improved and ways in which such improvement 
might be accomplished, as well as the better experiences 


you have had. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


The Evaluation of Student Teach- 
The Association, 


ing, Twenty-eighth Yearbook. Lock Haven, Pa.: 
hich emphasize 


1949. Chapter 8 contains student-teacher diaries wł 
self-appraisal. 
]rish, Success in Student Teaching. Bos- 


ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1961. Comprehensive Forms are 
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provided in Chapter 12 for use by the student teacher in evaluat- 
ing his work. 

Lindsey, Margaret, and William T. Gruhn, Student Teaching in the 
Elementary School. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1957. 
Chapter 9 gives suggestions for self-evaluation. 

McGuire, Vincent, Robert B. Myers, and Charles L. Durrance, Your 
Student Teaching in the Secondary School. Boston: Allyn and 


Bacon, Inc., 1959. Excellent checklists are provided for self- 
evaluation by the student teacher. 


13. Your First Year of Teaching 


Regardless of the quality of your student-teaching experience and 
the excellence of your supervising teacher, you will probably not 
be in your first full-time teaching position very long before you 
will encounter problems that you never anticipated. In fact, your 
first week with your own class or classes is quite likely to present 
à number of problems and situations that you never thought of 
experiencing. This is almost invariably true in any new situation, 
regardless of the type of work an individual is doing. However, 
it is probably more often noticeable in a position such as teach- 
ing, in which one is working with children or youth. 

Your ability to cope with difficult situations that you have not 
previously experienced will be largely determined by your own 
personality characteristics and the facility with which you are 
able to adapt to new situations. However, experiences that you 
have had in your student teaching, which were similar to those 
that you will face as a regular teacher, should be helpful to you 


in solving new problems. 


PROBABLE DIFFICULTIES 
One of the most common difficulties with which student 
teachers and beginning teachers are faced is classroom manage- 
ment or discipline. Without proper order in the classroom, or in 
any situation in which the teacher is dealing with a group of 


Students, it is impossible to have a really profitable teaching-learn- 
ing situation. Your principal, vice-principal, supervisor, or other 
immediate superior will be able to give you some assistance in 
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this matter, as well as in many other ways. However, it is largely 
up to you to work out your own plans and solve your own prob- 
lems. Do not become discouraged if you seem to have more dif- 
ficulties in classroom control than do other beginning teachers. It 
is probably true that they feel the same way about themselves. 
Even the experienced teacher will quite likely have some times 
when he feels that he is "losing" his class. The proper procedure 
in such a situation is to re-evaluate, as objectively as possible, 
your own actions and to try to determine whether you have made 
a mistake and, if so, how you can remedy it. 

The following quotations from student teachers reports typify 
the reactions of both student teachers and beginning teachers to 
the problems involved in classroom management or discipline: 


Discipline was one of the primary things with which I was concerned 
in teaching. I have learned much concerning this, and I feel that to 
understand the student as an individual is a basis for successful dis- 
cipline. A teacher's reputation also seems to mean very much in disci- 
pline in the high school. I have observed that Miss Blank has no 


discipline problems with students who are problems with other 
teachers. This, according to her, is true becaus 


e of her reputation of 
demanding good discipline among the students. 


o LI o 


I had to learn one thing the hard way: that it is important to maintain 
firm discipline with a class from the start. Because 
myself when I began participating and teaching, I tended to be too 
lenient with my students. I paid for this later, when I tried to 
strengthen my discipline. The students had become accustomed to 
having such a good time in English class that they sometimes forgot 
they were there to learn. The situation never got really bad, mostly 
because my supervising teacher is a good disciplinarian; but I... 


now know . . . [that I must] meet my first real class on a more busi- 
nesslike basis. 


I was unsure of 


o o o 


Besides noting the various techni 
learning, I also made use of sever. 
true that the junior-high-school 
individuals are neither children 


ques used by Mrs. Smith to foster 
al of her methods of discipline. It is 
group is a difficult one, because the 
nor adults and must be treated as 
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semi-adults. Because of their excess energy and loquaciousness, it is 
often difficult to keep them quiet, and thus a certain amount of dis- 
cipline is necessary. Waiting a limited amount of time for them to 
be silent, marking “X’s” (against conduct) in the record book, having 
specific individuals stay for detention, or keeping the entire class for 
detention were all methods that I learned to use at various times. I 
took into consideration the fact that the pupils knew I was learning 
a new profession, and thus they would try to give me a hard time. As 
time went on, the discipline problems became less and less difficult. I 
was learning how to handle them, and they were learning to respect 
my requests. 
o o ° 

What I needed was not so much practice in planning and presenting 
material, but experience in classroom management and discipline. In 
my past experience (girl’s college and Army Specialized Training 
Program) I had never encountered disciplinary problems. Now, for the 
first time, I met the indifferent students (both the passively and the 
actively indifferent), the capable and the incapable, the student of 
high ability who devoted his best efforts to troublemaking, and also, 
unfortunately, the dishonest students. I was encouraged to devise my 
own methods for dealing with all of these, and toward the end I felt 
that I was making some progress with a surer touch. 


One technique which is helpful in preventing discipline prob- 
lems is mentioned by a student teacher at the junior-high-school 
level, as follows: 


m when the pupils arrive and 


I consider it easier to be in the classroo 
than to go into the classroom 


prevent any possible disturbance, rather 
after the class has arrived and the pupils are “having a ball.” 

ncreased by the type of students with 
whom you are dealing. It may be that your student-teaching ex- 
perience was obtained in a more-or-less ideal situation, with 
students of high quality who had been with an excellent teacher 
for some time, while your first teaching position may be in the 
Opposite type of situation. The author's experience in the early 
part of his teaching career is an excellent example of such a 
change. After having taught for four years in small rural high 
schools, in which the students were largely well behaved, coming 


Your difficulty may be i 
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entirely from a rural and small-town environment, the author 
accepted a teaching position in a large city school system. To 
make matters worse, the school in which he was placed had the 
reputation of being one of the most difficult schools in the city 
in which to teach. The students were largely from broken homes, 
and those who were living with both parents came from the more 
underprivileged class socially and economically. Needless to say, 
the author had some difficulty in adjusting to this drastic change. 
This was true even though he had had four years of previous 
teaching experience. It would doubtless have been much more 
difficult if this had been his first year of teaching experience. 

It is hoped that you will not be placed in a very difficult situa- 
tion for your first years as a regular teacher. However, you can- 
not be certain that this will not be the case. In fact, it is often 
true that experienced teachers, who h 


ave been teaching in a 
given school system for 


a number of years, have the preference in 
the assignment of teaching positions. This is even true within a 


given school. The teachers who have been in the school and have 
proved their worth are given the better classes. It has been said 
that the beginning teacher is "at the bottom of the pecking order," 
as far as choice of classes is concerned. This is not to say that such 
an arrangement is best for the beginning teacher, but it is one of 
the "facts of life" which must often be met and solved if you are 
to be successful in the teaching profession. 
There is also the possibility that you maye 
in your dealings with experienced teachers, e: 
the idea that you have 


ability as a teacher. It is 
that they know more abo 
only experience has bee 
Some of your ideas re 
agement may be excelle 
reason to conclude that 


ncounter difficulties 
specially if they get 
a superiority complex regarding your 
natural for experienced teachers to feel 
ut teaching than a young teacher whose 
n in connection with student teaching. 
garding methods and classroom man- 
nt, but if you give your fellow teachers 
you consider their methods to be old- 
fashioned or inferior to your own, you are likely to have difficulty 
with your colleagues. Of course, you should use the methods that 
are best for yourself. However, it is not well to talk about them 


or give your colleagues any reason to think that you consider your 
methods to be better than theirs, 
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Another difficulty that may be encountered at the secondary- 
school level is the fact that you may be asked to teach one or 
more courses in which your preparation may not be as adequate 
as you would like. This is another situation in which the "pecking 
order" usually applies. However, your principal or other imme- 
diate superior will be likely to consider your wishes and make a 
last-minute change of courses if such an arrangement is possible. 
If such a change is impossible, the only alternative is to do your 
best with the classes that have been assigned to you, unless you 
wish to resign your position or request a transfer to another 
School. 

A difficulty that is quite common at the elementary-school 
level is the assignment to a different grade from the one for which 
you may be best prepared. If the difference is not too great, you 
will be able to adjust to such a change with little difficulty. If you 
did your student teaching in one of the primary grades, you 
should be able to teach in one of the other grades at the primary 
level. The same is true with the intermediate or upper grades. 

One problem which is often faced by the beginning teacher— 
and, in fact, by the experienced teacher—is lack of desirable 
equipment. This is especially true in a small school system. Such 
a situation tests the ingenuity and creativeness of the teacher. 
Often a suggestion on the part of the teacher will encourage a 
capable student to make equipment for use in the classroom. Such 
à practice gives the student greater interest in class work as well 
as in helping the teacher. One student teacher makes the follow- 
ing statement regarding the problem of inadequate equipment: 
fford the equipment of a large 


Of course, a small system cannot à € d 
f a good teacher is the ability to 


System, and one of the qualifications o 
make do with what one has. 

ts of student teachers summarize their 
alue of their preservice preparation in 


st teaching positions: 


I am sure I would have been a very poor teacher without my theory, 
but I have come to realize that theory is only the beginning, and the 
teacher must go on from there using imagination, originality, and 
skill... 


The following statemen 
conclusions regarding the v 
equipping them for their fir: 
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I have learned that one's vocabulary must be suited to the knowl- 
edge of the child. I believe that a positive attitude is best when prob- 
lems arise, including discipline problems. The special teacher (art, 
music, etc.) must gain the confidence and friendship of the regular 
teacher in order to be successful. The child must be approached ac- 
cording to his age level. . . . 

I realize that there are many things yet to be learned and problems 
to be faced in the experience of actual independent teaching. However, 
student teaching has given the confidence and knowledge, . . . to 
tackle this consuming but worthwhile job of teaching. 


I am anxious to get "into the harness” 


of a sixth grade this fall 
to see for myself the results of the things I le 


arned in student teaching. 


First by observation, then by actual te. 
learned many things which I believe 
prospective teacher to know; (1) that rapport between teacher and 
children is necessary for successfu] learning, (2) that detailed lesson 
plans are a must for effective teaching of any subject or learning 


activity, (3) that nondirective motivation makes the learning experi- 
ences of both teacher and student 


ing each child as an individu 
etc.—is most important in br: 


aching of the children, I have 
are most important for every 


ner must be an enthusiastic, open- 
» With an honest, healthy attitude 
educational system in building future 


o o o 


I am certain that I learned much more than Thy students, but I trust 


I did not let them down in any way. To mention all of the things I 
learned, even if they could all be written, would be much too large a 
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task, A few, however, were: be patient, prepared, understanding, 
reliable (both to students and administration), flexible, original, open- 
minded, alert, and above all, keep up to date and work. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SUPERIORS 


Regardless of the difficulty that is encountered in your work 
as a beginning teacher, you should never fail to approach your 
immediate superior with a problem that you cannot adequately 
solve on your own. This is the place where some beginning 
teachers make a mistake that may cause their failure in the 
teaching profession. Your principal, vice-principal, or supervisor 
is just as interested in your success as you are. Therefore, if you 
go to one of these superiors with your problem, he will try to 
help you solve it. Of course, there is the possibility that if you 
go to your superiors too often with minor problems, they will 
Set the impression that you are overdependent. Either over- 
confidence or overdependence may work to your disadvantage. 

Your attitude toward your superiors should not be one of 
fear, It is true that such individuals may sometimes uninten- 
tionally give the beginning teacher reason to have such an atti- 
tude. However, if you are not oversensitive in this regard, you 
will usually find that your superiors are interested in your success 
and will do everything in their power to contribute to it. Other- 
wise they would not have been promoted to positions of greater 
responsibility. 

When one of your superiors co 
class, do not become overanxious about making a good impres- 
Sion. If you do this, the chances are that you will not do as good 
a job or make as good an impression as you would if you were 
to go ahead with your work in the same way you do when there 
is not an observer in the room. This is a difficult thing to do, and 
it will undoubtedly be true that you will be tense and not do your 
best work the first time or two that you have a superior in your 
room. However, the superior will understand this and will prob- 
ably try to make his visit as painless as possible by giving you 


encouragement for those things that you do well. 


mes to your room to visit a 
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Always remember that the superior official is interested in 
your success, and anything that he does or says is done or said 
with this in mind. Do not be afraid to ask for suggestions and 
criticisms, and when your superior makes suggestions or criticizes 
your work, take it in the proper Spirit and try to remedy the fault 
or correct the mistake. If you keep the attitude of a learner, you 


will not encounter the difficulties that you would if you should 
resent criticisms and suggestions, 


WHAT ABOUT PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS? 


cial. They are organized by 
ally presented by educa- 
organizations is so great, 
the ones that you believe 


r you. 
Local, state, and national education associ 


clude all professional educators will probably 
that you should join. As a matter of f. 
take it for granted that all teachers in 
these organizations, and dues will be 
paycheck. Such a clause may be included in your contract with 
the local board of education. In any case, your interest and activ- 


ity in professional organizations will be beneficial to you as a 
teacher, 


ations which in- 
be the first ones 
act, some school systems 
the system will belong to 
deducted from your first 


It is probably true that you have already had experience with 
the Future Teachers of America in high school and with the 


Student N.E.A, in college. If so, you will probably realize the 
value of such organizations, 


In addition to the organizatio 
are associations based on speci 
secondary-school teacher will 


ns previously mentioned, there 
al interests, For example, the 


probably have an organization 
composed of teachers of the same subject-matter area as his, The 


elementary teacher may be especially interested in the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International or the Association for 
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Supervision and Curriculum. Development. This is the place 
where you must pick and choose the organizations that you wish 
to join and support. You cannot be expected to belong to all of 
them, and it is much better to choose a few in which you are 
particularly interested than to be a “professional joiner,” who is 
impelled to become affiliated with every organization available 
and then probably does not participate in any of them to the 
extent that he should. You will receive from professional organiza- 
tions the same amount that you contribute. Therefore, since your 
time will be limited, it will be better to belong to a few organiza- 
tions and contribute as much as possible to their activities than 
to join too many organizations and contribute nothing to any of 
them. 

In many school systems the Parent-Teacher Association is a 
very active and valuable organization and one in which the 
teacher must participate if he is to be successful. This is true to a 
greater degree at the elementary level than at the secondary 
level. However, there are some secondary schools which have 
extremely active parent-teacher organizations. Participation in 
the meetings of this group will give you splendid opportunities 
to meet the parents of your students and work with them for the 


improvement of the school. 


ACHING PROFESSION 


t-teaching experience and, per- 
he time being) and accept a 


YOU AND THE TE 


As you complete your studen 


haps, your formal education (for t 
regular teaching position, you are entering one of the great and 


important professions. The teacher holds a unique place as the 
molder of young lives in preparation for all of the other occupa- 
tions and professions. The quality of education that the child and 
adolescent receives will determine to a great extent the quality of 
work which he will perform as an adult. 

The question is sometimes asked, "Is teaching a profession?" 


The answer is that it is not as well organized as are some of the 
other professions, but it is going in the right direction to become 
a full-fledged profession. The efforts of the National Education 
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Association and the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, as well as other professional organiza- 
tions of educators, are doing much to contribute to the develop- 
ment of a teaching profession. This is one reason why the teacher 


port to the teaching profession as a whole. 
The following expressions of student teachers, in anticipation 
of entering the teaching profession, illustrate the truly profes- 


Looking back over my weeks of stu 


dent teaching I realize that a 
teacher of primary children must be 


a teacher, a mother, a nurse, and 
hould be familiar with her subject 
resent in an interesting manner. 


v an interest in their problems and 
joys, even seeing how loose a tooth is. Last of all, the teacher should 


realize that Subject matter is important, but that the child's develop- 
ment in all aspects is just as important as reading from a book. My 
experience of "learning by doing" and practicing the methods I learned 
in my college courses Was very profitable to me, and I know I shall 
s udent-teaching days, 


e o e 


More than anything else that I have 


is a sound professional background, I have gained an appreciation and 


alize that my training 
have finished student 


must work constantly to improve my teaching, 


Student teaching has been i ing experience, and lam sure 
that I have learned à great deal 


more than my students. I only hope 
they have learned a fourth of what I have learned, 


All in all, I think I learned a lot this qu 
to be a better teacher, but I also have | 


have learned to appreciate people more 


arter. Not only have I learned 
earned to be a better person. I 
and to work better with them. 
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I have learned to be more self-confident. Now I am sure I want to be 
a teacher. 

o o E 
Now I have a good idea of how the educational system in Blankville 
works and how my job as an elementary-school art teacher will fit 
into the program. I have seen professional people at work, and I have 
seen that it takes continuous research, professional educational train- 
ing, and self-evaluation. In January, when I call myself a professional 
teacher, my work will have just begun! 

o E o 
ned this tantalizing experience of student teaching, I am looking 
orward to teaching on a credential in the fall. This experience has 
proved to me that the profession offers a challenging career and one 
that warrants one’s best efforts. 

o o o 
s been very profitable for me 


I believe that my student teaching ha 
She has greatly increased my 


Dine: the supervision of Miss Smith. 
nowledge and enthusiasm for the teaching profession. 


WHAT BEGINNING TEACHERS SAY 


In response to a questionnaire regarding the effectiveness of 
iewed by first- and second- 


the student-teaching experience, as vi 
year teachers, the following statements and recommendations 


were given: 


l. The phases of the student-te 
proved to be most helpful to th 
teachers were: 

à. the time spent in actually 
cially the time when the 
teach for the entire day—all groups; 

b. the organization and planning of daily schedules; and 

c. the development of unit and lesson plans under the super- 


vision of an experienced teacher. 


2. The phases of the student-teaching experience which, in cer- 
tain situations, were considered to have been inadequate were: 


aching experience which had 
e respondents as beginning 


taking over the classwork, espe- 
student teacher was required to 
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a. lack of opportunity to have student-teaching experience at 
more than one grade level (elementary ); 

b. lack of practical help in preparing daily and weekly plans, 
hints regarding methods, tips on flexibility of program and 
timing; 

c. too much time s 
cils, and other busy work, thus 


pervising teacher's work; 
ave student teaching in the type of 
aching position was obtained; and 

nt in student teaching. 


d. lack of Opportunity to h 


e. insufficient time spe 
The following "recipe for successful teaching," which was sub- 
mitted by a student teacher in senior-high-school English, is a 


concise statement of characteristics which should be valuable to 
the beginning teacher: 


Add one cup of firmness, with 
A dash of satire; 

Heaping tablespoons of hum 
Gallons of cheer (not tl 
Stir and mix well, with 
A peck or two of knowledge, horse Sense, and luck, 
Bake—in the classroom daily, 

Serve—as a philosophy of life, 


politeness stirred in; 


or (any amount needed); and 
he detergent!) , 
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APPENDICES 


A. Student-Teaching Activities: 
Classification 


The following is a fairly comprehensive list of activities for stu- 
dent teaching. Student teachers will not be expected to practice 
all of these activities, but they should have as wide a variety as 
possible. Some apply to the secondary school only, while others 
apply only to the elementary school. This information is designed 
to give supervising teachers and student teachers some specific 
idea regarding the activities which may be classified as observa- 


tion, participation, and actual teaching. 


I. Observation 

1. Observing regular class activities 
a. Taking notes for later discussion with supervising teacher 
b. Observing methods, materials, and techniques of teaching 
c. Determining or evaluating the effectiveness of teaching 
Observing classes other than the ones specifically assigned 


9. 
3. Observing individual pupils 
a. Noting individual differences 
b. Making profile charts of applica 
4. Attending school programs 
- Assemblies 
. Parent-Teacher meetings 
. Faculty meetings 
. Athletic events 
. Musical programs, etc. 
Professional meetings 
(1) City or local 
227 


tion and distraction 


mogeocm» 
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(2) County 
(3) State 


II. Participation 


1. Making case studies of individual pupils 
a. Keeping anecdotal records 

2. Clerical work 
a. Grading papers and recording marks 
b. Checking attendance 
c. Assisting in making period reports 
d. Multigraphing materials of instruction 


3. Making a class seating chart, and studying the seating ar- | 
rangement 


4. Caring for the physical conditions of the room 
a. Heating 
b. Lighting 
c. Ventilation 
5. Supervising seat work (may be actual te 
6. Supervising study hall (may be actual te. 
T. Preparing and arranging bulletin board displays, room deco- 
rations, and display cases or other exhibits 
- Constructing tests or other evaluation devices 


9. Presenting a reading, story, descri 
tribution to class work 


aching ) 
aching ) 


ptive account, or other con- 


10. Outlining a learning unit or other 

1l. Working with student commit 
activities 

12. Assisting with home-room activities 

13. Assisting with school publications ( 

14. Assisting with pep rallies 


plan for use in teaching 
tees in planning extracurricular 


(may be actual teaching ) 
may be actual teaching ) 


15. Refereeing or umpiring athletic events 
16. Assisting with ticket sales and collections 
17. Participating in school programs 

18. Assisting with school projects 
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19. Assisting with civic activities in the community 
a. Scouts 
b. Recreational activities 
c. Sunday School, church, etc. 
20. Counseling students (may be actual teaching ) 
21. Setting up and putting away supplies and equipment 
22. Making and keeping progress charts 
23. Assisting with library work 
a. School library 
b. Room library 
24. Alphabetizing and filing materials 
25. Evaluating textbooks and reference books 
96. Conferences with supervisors 


III, Actual Teaching 


1. Actual instruction 
a. Individual instruction 
(1) Tutoring pupils who have be 
(2) Remedial teaching with slow 
dren 
b. Group instruction 
(1) Using instructional daily lesson plans , 
Planning and presenting demonstrations in the various tool 
subjects over a period of time 
a. Reading 
b. Spelling and writing 
c. Language 
d. Arithmetic 
€. Social studies 
f. Science and health 
3. Presenting one phase of regular classwork 
Assisting pupils with supplementary projects 
5. Planning and teaching a unit or block of class work 
a. Taking children on field trips and excursions : 
b. Giving programs or parties, and inviting ees S " 
c. Arranging an exhibit based on unit, and inviting parents 


en absent 
learners or retarded chil- 


to 


w 


B. Record of Student-Teaching 
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RECORD OF STUDENT-TEACHING HOURS 


Obser- Partici- Number of 
Date vation pation Teaching Total Conferences 


Sep. 
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to 
A 
iani S tormmmÍBÓÁÓBo 
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Oct. 
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Days: 43 25 175 100 300 50 (Totals) 
ys: 
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Tuesday, September 1 


Before School —met Mrs. Jones, talked 
Home-Room Period —observed first class 
After School—private conference 


Observation Notes on Home-Room Group 


The students reluctantly and confusedly pile into the room 
to find a favorite seat, flinging chairs about as they slowly settle 
themselves. Some humorously mock the greeting on the wall— 
“Welcome Back"— with a musical twang, There is much whisper- 
ing, giggling, and hurried conversation with buddies, The chil- 
ncerned manner, sometimes 
ch in their seats; most of the 
l appearance is one of emo- 
ly, perhaps because it's the 


» it is because it is eager to stir up trouble. 


there by the door in a unified 
expectation of the first opportunity t 


Whisper a lot, but they rem 
time. The boys" ringleaders se 
Don Jackson, 


a waste of time and that th 
room English for another ] 
The seating arrangement 
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vM not troublemakers. As soon as the routines were finished 
he children saw another opportunity for disorder, but the sapid 


pacing caught them off guard. The matter of changing schedules 


CAUSE : 
aused some confusion, but the teacher offered a concrete solu- 


tion to the problem. 

. Although the first day was set aside for "unnecessary" admin- 
istrative matters, Mrs. Jones began an English lesson immediately 
to fill in the gap of time and to let the children know that they 
would have to get down to business. The purpose of the lesson 
WAS to establish motivation for learning and goals for future 
achievement. Questioning and imaginative ideas or “gimmicks” 
were two techniques used to hold interest. The children learned 


incidentally from their own questions and ideas. Don Jackson 


aroused group interest with his questions about the importance 


2 formal English in getting a job. If there were any improvisation 
y the teacher, it was unnoticeable because of the rapid pace 


which she set for class activity. 
At the end of today's lesson, I felt that most of the children 


were troublemakers. After reading their papers, however, I found 
that the majority of them are serious about the work. Their ideas 
about goals reflected this, at any rate. It seems to me that there 
are some worth saving, and that the few male agitators might 
successfully spoil it for the honest souls if they receive too much 
importance in the group. The insignificant, quiet ones need just 
as much attention and more encouragement than the more ob- 


vious, outspoken individuals. 


Wednesday, September 2 
ercises, roll 


Home Room—opening ex 
or cards 


Ist Period—filled out locat 
2nd Period—conference 
3rd Period—observed second class 
Observation Notes on Third-Period Group 
Today’s third-period class is the antithesis of yesterday's first- 
period class. These students are reserved, relaxed, and quiet. The 
kable. Even the seating arrangement is 


degree of attention is remar 
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neater, because they prefer to sit in orderly rows. I think I shall 
like working with these children very much. 

The lesson began directly with a review of grammar and lan- 
guage mechanics, reading, and creative writing. It ended with 
an assignment for tomorrow and a future project in relation to 
the "course requirements." 


Notes on Second-Period Conference 


Mrs. Jones pointed out that it is a good idea that each class 


devoted to a different activity. 
We spoke briefly on the possibilit 
azine with the third-period class, 
Some questions to consider: Who are the leaders in the third- 
period class? the academically minded? (should be encouraged) 


seekers of recognition? (eliminate) the socially minded? (mini- 
mize). 


y of starting a literary mag- 


Thursday, September 3 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 

lst Period—revised seating arrangement 
2nd Period—conference with Mrs. Jones 
3rd Period—worked on locator cards 

After School—conference with Dr. Director 


Notes on First-Period Activities 


Worked on locator cards; reseat 
seating chart. Returned and com 
took four boys to the ] 


ed children according to a new 
mented on thei 
ibrary to choose books for a report, and 
specified the form for them. Observation: concept formation; 
leading toward the concept, “there are many dialects of English. 
English varies greatly in its form according to occupational group, 
regional group, and purpose of the user.” 


r compositions; 
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Friday, September 4 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 

st Period—observed grammar lesson 

2nd Period—conference with Dr. Director 
3rd Period— presented Churchill’s speeches 
4th Period—observed Miss Smith 

5th Period—private planning period 

6th Period—conference with Mrs. Jones 


Notes on Daily Activities 

During the second period, Dr. Director, Dr. Blank, Mrs. Jones, 
and I had a summit in regard to longer student-teaching hours. 

I read Winston Churchill's war speeches to the third-period 


and fourth-period classes, with Beethoven blaring in the back- 


ground. I was unprepared and ridiculously sloppy about the 


whole thing, but the kids seemed to like it. 
At the end of the first week, I feel very much like an office 


boy. Of course, I realize the necessity of administrative details, 
but it leaves me very little time for observation. I am looking 
forward to the time when this will be behind me and I will 


actually get into the swing of teaching. 


Tuesday, September 8 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—locator cards finished 
2nd Period—conference 

3rd Period—observed spelling test 
4th Period—observed grammar lesson 
5th Period—planning 

6th Period—conference 


Notes on Daily Activities 
y to find that they were incom- 


til all the information had 
blic-law cards and clinic 


Finished the locator cards, onl 
plete and could not be turned in un 
been obtained from the pupils. The pu 
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cards were inadequate in many cases. Mrs. Jones asked me to 
watch the spelling lesson during the third period, but I was so 
preoccupied with clerical work that I absorbed very little of what 
was going on around me. She insists that I am “out of it because 
I have trouble thinking of more than one thing at a time. I don't 
think that is the case, however; it isn't that I can't think of more 
than one thing at once, but that I always have to direct 100% of 
my capacities toward adjusting to any strange or new situation. 
Right now I definitely feel Strange and new in relation to my 
environment! In the afternoon I went through the confidential files 


in the guidance office. Besides obtaining test scores on section 
9-1, I did some very interesting reading. 


Wednesday, September 9 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 

1st Period—new bulletin-board display 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period worked on bulletin board 
4th Period—planning 

5th Period — conference with Dr. Director 
6th Period— conference with Dr. Director 


Notes on Daily Activities 


I finished the locator cards for good today and turned them 


into the office. The rest of the time was spent preparing a new 
bulletin board on the "teenage book club" (first period). I went 
to see Dr. Director about the pace of my activities: I feel that 
Mrs. Jones is pushing me faster than I can run on my own feet, 


but perhaps I will catch up soon. I have many new responsibilities 
this week. 


Thursday, September 10 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 


Ist Period—Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale 
2nd Period— conference 
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3rd Period—introduced new bulletin board 
4th Period—Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale 
5th Period—gathered psychological test data 
6th Period—conference 


Friday, September 11 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—assisted with lesson 

2nd Period—conference 

3rd Period—gathered test data 

4th Period—assisted with lesson 

5th Period—assisted Mrs. Matthews 
6th Period—assisted Mrs. Matthews 
After School—faculty meeting 


Monday, September 14 


Student-Teaching Activities —F i 


. Observed students on fir 
. Aided with ventilation. 
. Rearranged and improve 


. Made seating chart a 
. Conducted opening exercises. 
g roll in home room 


. Took small group 9 
. Prepared and comp 
. Assumed responsibi 


£o 9o -A OQ QU E Co or 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period—supervised reading period 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—returned spelling papers 
4th Period—gathered test data 

5th Period—planning 

6th Period—conference 


rst Report Period 
st day of school. 


d physical arrangement of seats. 


nd conducted reseating of pupils. 


Assumed responsibility for takin 

£ children to the library. 
leted bulletin-board display. 
lity for completing locator cards; followed 


through completely without help. 
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10. Assumed responsibility for taking roll in home room. 

ll. Gathered test data for one group from guidance files. 

12. Grouped students for reading. 

13. Checked with reading teacher for teaching materials. 

14. Assisted reading teacher with inventory of materials. 

15. Presented Churchill's speeches to two classes. 

16. Corrected initial sets of papers; recorded grades. 

17. Taught lesson on sentence structure to two groups. 

18. Gave and scored Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale. 

19. Supervised spelling lessons and reading periods. 

20. Attended faculty meeting. 

21. Followed up on absent students—gave test to them. 

22. Introduced a second bulletin-board display. 

Comments by Supervising Teacher—First Report Period 
"John shows lots of 

lent work in correcting 

adopts suggestions 


initiative and enthusiasm. He does excel- 


to be in firmer contr 
needs to remain in active supervision 


Tuesday, September 15 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—test on grammar 

2nd Period conference 

3rd Period —returned 
4th Period—planning 
5th Period— planning 
6th Period —conference 


graded papers 


Wednesday, September 16 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period—grammar lesson 
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2nd Period—conference 
3rd Period—initiated new unit on American Literature 


4th Period—typed spelling stencil 
5th Period—learned to use ditto machine 
Gth Period—conference 


Notes on First-Period Grammar Lesson 

cises and the roll check, I explained the 
e Morrison-McCall test, filed the 
heck test on adjectives and ad- 
“voice was weak,” that I 


After opening exer 
spelling scale used in scoring th 
tests, and administered a new cl 
verbs. Mrs. Jones criticized that my 
"should have omitted the statement about commas," and that I 
"should have used a challenge approach." She had to interrupt 
me several times to bring the class back to order. 


ism of Third-Period Unit Introduction 
s did not lead to discussion; therefore 


you had to answer them yourself. Could you have had a more 
stimulating question? "What is literature?" leaves them no thoughts 
to express. The concepts are not thoroughly developed. You have 
excellent material in your introduction. The only problem is to be 
sure that the concepts get across: do not remain too abstract. 
This is beautifully prepared—my congratulations on your work. 
The vocabulary on Paine is too difficult for them. It would be 
better to have them read as you read aloud, interpreting as you 


go. When you ask for ‘emotion, you have not first checked to 
It is a good idea to ask for a 


see that they get all the meaning. 
1 this difficult. So far, you have not 


listing of his ideas in materia ‘i 
tied it in to Churchill's speeches. When you get one answer, as 


students if they agree. Are there other ideas? Don't supply the 
answers yourself once you have asked a question. Look up ae 
pronunciation of “formidable. You are walking up and down a lot! 
Do I do that? I have a feeling I do—and it is distracting. Good 
development of dates, comparison to first battle; helps make it 
vivid. Metaphor is a complex idea. It needs far more develop- 
ment. You are doing too much talking. Look at your boys. Are 


Mrs. Jones’ Critic 


“Your initial question 
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every twenty to thir 
covering the ideas y 
tomorrow to see ho 


Self-Criticism of Third-Period Unit Introduction 


Assets: enthusiasm for literature, preparation, ability to com- 
ment spontaneously, directed questioning, dramatic reading, 
chronological Sequence of material, 

Weaknesses: failure to challenge, too much lecturing, too much 
material and not enough time, failure to give assignment, elevated 
language, no motivation provided, failure to respond to pupils. 


Thursday, September 17 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period —observed grammar lesson 
2nd Period—planning 
3rd Period —Amerindian poetry lesson 
4th Period—Amerindian Poetry lesson 
5th Period—planning 


6th Period—conference 


After School—faculty meeting: SCAT & STEP 
Self-Criticism of Third-Period Poetry Lesson 


Assets: firm control of class, imagination in planning lesson, 
extended explanation of metaphors, 
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Weaknesses: failure to let students participate, failure to give 
assignment, failure to respond to students. 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Poetry Lesson 


onsibility for beginning the class. 


“Mr. Davidson had the resp 
rm control and 


I was not in the room. When I came in, he was infi 
seemed quite assured. Students who were supposed to be work- 
ing on a bulletin board in the hall were doing so. Students were 
quietly answering a written assignment. The lesson is imagina- 
tively planned. The visual material on American Indian poetry 
is excellent. When papers have been collected, you completely 
bypass the opportunity to have students pick out the ideas. Now 
is the time—their interest is high—but you gave them no oppor- 
tunity to state either the ideals of the Preamble or the ideals of 
Paine, You will find from their papers that they are extremely 
vague, Their thinking needs firming up, and you have to lead 
them to it. Can you use the seating chart to call students by name? 
The point about ‘information’ did not need belaboring. Only de- 
velop the things they do not know. Don't develop things they 
already know. How will you know? By their responses, OT lack 
of it! With the term ‘universal,’ stress the fact that there are other 
meanings. Insist upon their listening to each other and upon their 
speaking loudly enough to be heard. There are too many private 
conversations going on. Your handling of the discussion of meta- 
phors and similes was excellent—getting them to explain, and 
referring back to Emerson. Excellent! On Paine, you era com- 
menting to their questions. Reflect it back to the class— What do 
you think?" Defend yourself! Anyone disagree? What did you 
direct Stein and Roy to do? They are behaving as if nothing you 
are talking about is related to them. Individually explain to them 
what has been done and what they are to get out of it. On the 
dialect, translate as you £0; line by line! Watch your time!! ay 
are fascinated by the symbols and the lines. Have them draw 


comparisons with the Bible story—specific peri Pa 
ow 
morrow you might even p again to $ 


put the symbols u 
comparisons.” 
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Friday, September 18 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—taught grammar lesson 
2nd Period— conference 

3rd Period—lesson on literature, tastes 
4th Period— observed grammar lesson 
5th Period—planning 

6th Period— conference 


Self-Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


Assets: used challenge a 
ment, well-prepared lesson. 

Weaknesses: questions too ad 
assignment too difficult. 


PProach, good classroom manage- 


vanced, failure to keep interest, 


Mrs. Jones Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


of a murmur. There was no need for t 
because you repeated their comments, The 
up because your voice supplied the volum 
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Monday, September 21 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 

lst Period—STEP (reading test) 

2nd Period—STEP (reading & writing) 
3rd Period—STEP (writing test) 

4th Period—took kids outside for exercise 
5th Period—observed Mr. Hulec 

6th Period— conference 

After School—art film 


Tuesday, September 22 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—STEP (listening) 

2nd Period—STEP (listening & math) 
3rd Period—STEP (mathematics ) 

4th Period—planning 

5th Period—planning 

6th Period—observed Mr. Hulec 


Wednesday, September 23 
Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—STEP (science test) 
2nd Period—STEP (science & social studies ) 
3rd Period STEP (social-studies test ) 
Ath Period—conference with Mr. Person 
5th Period—observed Mr. Hulec 
6th Period—conference 
After School—faculty meeting 


Notes on Testing Activities 
which said that she wouldn't be in until 


Mrs. Jones left a note 
that I was to handle everything. From 


later in the morning and 
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the beginning of home room through the end of the first test, the 
kids "baited" me to see what they could get away with. I was 
terrified and near the breaking point when—Deus ex Machina!— 
Mrs. Jones came to the rescue. I spent the rest of the day visiting 
other teachers to see how they took care of discipline. Mr. Person 
was helpful and Miss Smith was sympathetic. Most were reluctant 
to give any specific advice; I was determin 


ed to find my own solu- 
tions. 


Thursday, September 24 


Home Room—opening exercises 

[st Period—taught grammar lesson 

2nd Period—conference 

3rd Period—taught lesson on “good literature” 
4th Period—observed Mr. Adams 

5th Period—conference 

6th Period—observed Mr. Boyd 

7th Period—pep rally 


- Adams’ Discipline Techniques (Fourth Period) 


1. Has a unique sense of humor. 

2. Uses imaginative ideas. 

3. Talks loudly at all times. 

4. Stares firmly into the eyes of his students, 

5. Pulls key ideas from his class by pausing in the middle of a 


statement to let them fill in the blank—a very effective and 
simultaneous response. 


6. Waits silent 


y and stares impatiently while the class settles 
down. 


tion momentarily. 
10. Compliments kids on their learning, 
1l. Is a very fast thinker on his feet, 
12. Asks Bill if he understands an abstract idea, 
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13. "Let's not talk out,” he says in a quiet tone with an intent 
look—the contrast here of something softly spoken is very 
effective. 

14. "You know what's happening?" he says in the middle of a pri- 

with his eyes still on the person with whom 

nd slowly shifting his eyes with- 
out moving his head, "There's a lot of conversation going on 
up front that's going to stop MUY PRONTO! SIT UP! TURN 
AROUND!” The kids respond like a squad of cadets. 

15. To cure the restlessness at the end of the period, he orders: 
“STAND UP! SIT DOWN! SHHHHHHH!”"—tepeats this 
several times, while they respond in a military fashion, until 
all movements cease. 

16. “Where’s your excuse? Do you 
really sick if you don't bring it in 
serious mood. 

17. Holds class absolutely still after t 


to dismiss them. 
18. Mr. Adams’ control of his class is maintained through the 


class' intense respect for his military tactics and a fear for his 
grave temperament. Of course, the kids also enjoy a sup- 
pressed chuckle over his delightfully comic antics now and 
then; it is apparent that he likes to show off before them, but 
he seems to know how to do it at just the right time and for a 
His sense of humor is à technique for holding 
attention, providing vivid exemplification of abstract ideas, 
and for giving his students a peek at his more pleasant side. 
It serves as a balance to the fear he often arouses. 


vate conversation, 
he was originally talking a. 


have one? You're going to be 
I” says Mr. Adams in a deadly 


he bell rings until he is ready 


good reason. 


Notes on Daily Activities 

During first period, I observed Mrs. Jo 
ie se and distributed and collected the seating- 
preference questionnaires for my sociometric study. Second pe- 
riod: Talked with Mrs. Jones and Miss Smith on techniques of 
classroom management; no definite conclusions, but I expressed 
my desire to follow the 9-I's around to their classes and observe 
them for one full day (maybe Monday). Third period: Gave new 


nes conducting student- 
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directions for homework, and assisted individuals in expressing 
their ideas on the question, "What do you consider good litera- 
ture?" Listened to some readings of their essays. Mrs. Jones was 
pleased. Gave assignment: “Read Poe’s Tell-Tale Heart.” I ob- 
served Mr. Adams’ fourth-period class; very entertaining! They are 
similar to the 9-I’s, I dropped by room 134 to see Mr. Boyd during 
sixth period; the 9-I's were making “pompons” for t 
it was interesting to see them working for a change, a 
an opportunity to talk and get acquainted with ther 


erable pompons! We had a pep rally during the s 
I spent the hour sittin 
—both good boys, b 
me down to their ] 
tionship could be d 


he pep rally: 
nd it gave me 
m. I make mis- 
eventh period; 
g and joking with Joe Hart and Dave Crouse 
ut they were obviously interested in bringing 
evel of behavior. I decided that such a rela- 
angerous unless I checked it quickly. 


Mrs. Jones’ Suggestions from Second-Period Conference 


l. Cultivate friendship (before home room and at lunch). 
2. Give directions in class firmly and immediately, 
3. Give directions about every little move, 


Friday, September 25 


Home Room—opening exercises, rol] 
lst Period —observed Mrs. Jones 

2nd Period —observed Miss Smith 
3rd Period—taught literature lesson 
4th Period—planning 


5th Period— observed Mr. Adams 
6th Period —conference 


After School—attended student-teachers’ meeting 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 
"Excellent control of group. Excellent pacing of returning 
papers. Excellent explanation of grading scale and errors, Use of 
challenge approach to questions is excellent—but you still occa- 
sionally answer, yourself. Your command of the situation is im- 
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pressive. Good reteaching on metaphors and similes. You need to 
have other examples besides the snake—perhaps have a drill 
changing different metaphors into similes by using ‘like’ or ‘as.’ 
George has got it, but the others don't have the insight. Good re- 
sponse to ‘But she didn’t say to write them down.’ You should 
have said, "Didn't you list them down for your own information?” 
As a routine, have the papers passed to your filing secretary. 
Teach her to keep a check on missing papers and hound students 
for them. Your discussion on Tell-Tale Heart metaphors is disin- 
tegrating. A good technique might be to make a board list with 
the group, listing in columns metaphors and similes; and giving 
pages would focus the group on one point. There is a sharp line 
on the similes. Look up the pronunciation of vehemently. Tm 
leaving: excellent control (11:22); return: relaxed appearance 
(11:35). Good interpretation of Legend of Sleepy Hollow: excel- 
lent explanation of meaning. Students’ reaction is good, except 
boys are getting restless. Now your question, "You remember 
what happened at the end?’—excellent timing. Your position is 
awkward—back to some students. How about taking a chair at 
the head of the circle? Your back is to four boys and three girls. 
Good question: ‘How does this story compare with Poe's ending?” 
But you didn't let the discussion develop. You took one response 
and went on. They sliould have developed similarities and differ- 
ences in the two endings. Period ending disconcertingly confused. 


Better planning will avoid that." 


Mr. Adams’ Observation Questionnaire (Fifth Period) 


1. Indicate and discuss five methods of control employed by 

either the students or the teacher. 

What difficulty did Richard Bays have in presenting his part 

of the report, and what can the teacher do to help him over- 

come this? 

3. Discuss the audio-visual aids employed. 

4, What are your comments concerning the bedlam that existed 
between the beginning of class and the actual committee 


reports? 


2. 
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5. What professional mistake did the teacher make, and how did 
the teacher overcome it? 

6. What skills, attitudes, understandings, and information were 

communicated to the students? 


Observation Notes on Mr. Adams’ Fifth-Period Group 


1. Five methods of control: 
a. Predetermined committee routine. 
b. Responsibility of pupils to take notes during committee re- 
ports. 
reports. 
d. Teacher’s evaluatio; 


n of reports, 
e. Teacher’s ey 


aluation of pupils’ ability to profit from notes. 
as an obvious speech defect and is self-conscious 
eficial for him to obtain as much 
practice as possible in speaking informally before a group. 
If he can learn to relax in such a classroom situation, he will 
nfidence, 


to 
e 
[e] 
B 
& 
A 
w 
£5 
s 
a 
E 


of belt-driven devi 


department, This - The display of the earth's 
Progression through ti 


vivid, Photographs, i 5, of the planets were large 
and colorful, Individual drawings 


esks in a semicircle, 
5. The teac 
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boy was extremely uneasy about the pressure being exerted 
upon him by the teacher. The teacher realized his mistake and 
immediately tried to reassure the boy by admitting that it was 
too difficult a task. He was perspiring noticeably, but seemed 
determined not to let himself fall into such a trap again. 


. The students were skilled in gathering and presenting research 


materials; their attitudes were those of wholesome curiosity, 
intellectual honesty, and scientific accuracy. Their understand- 
ing of how the universe functions is remarkable. 


Student-Teaching Activities—Second Report Period 


NO oR wb 


m 


m 
m 


12. 


Observed and participated in first-period grammar lessons. 
Began new unit on American literature in third period. 
Administered national standardized tests (SCAT & STEP). 
Studied problems of discipline with other teachers. 
Learned to operate the ditto machine. 

Learned the challenge approach to questioning in class. 
Improved the timing of transitional periods in study. 
Established firm control of the third-period group. 


. Attended a second faculty meeting. 
. Made a special effort to become better acquainted with my 


home-room group during lunch. 


. Observed Mr. Adams’ “fast” group, and answered a specially 


prepared questionnaire. 
Attended a student-teachers’ meeting at the university. 


Comments by Supervising Teacher—Second Report Period 


“Mr. Davidson has grown immensely in his ability to control a 


group. He is beginning to identify specific teaching techniques 
Once he has identified a method, he is very quick in his ability t : 
use it. He has brought some interesting and stimulating peii 


to 


the third-period class. He is sincere and dedicated to his job 
“Mr. Davidson needs to be more careful about being on is 


He needs to be thoroughly prepared daily. His approach to m t 
rial is more suited to an eleventh- or twelfth-grade class th ong 
ninth-grade group.” tiis 
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Monday, September 28 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period—observed grammar lesson 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—Edgar Allan Poe readings 
4th Period—spelling test 

5th Period—observed Mr. Hulec 

6th Period—conference 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


“Nice control when I entered. Good, clear directions. I ques- 
tion the value of your assignment for bright youngsters. Writing 
answers to the questions is a waste of time unless you are planning 
to teach something specific about the nature of writing good an- 
Swers to questions. It is far better to use them as a springboard 
to discussion. Why have them write an essay on Twain? Except 
for the critical appraisal, the information is all written on page 
233, The assignment does not challenge them to research, but 
simply insists that they paraphrase. Is par. 
want to teach? Why not make it an assignment for the week to 
read at least one other work by Twain and write a critical ap- 
praisal based on more than one work. Most of what you are 
aiming for here could be handled better by intelligent discussion 
and perhaps a check test on listening. Another approach, after 
‘satire’ had been discussed, might be to choose four good students 
to take four American humorists and present readings and a panel 


discussion. You are getting some wasted effort in here. See page 69 
of The Supervising Teacher for a checklist to use to evaluate your 
assignments. Congratulations for having reached the point where 
you can evaluate assignments rather than control methods! Plan 
to do some follow-through on the spelling and private spelling list 
we started. Have you read the Guidebook on how to handle the 
Bluejay Yarn? See page 158. A list of metaphors you might have 
capitalized on is given on pages 159-160, The Guidebook gives a 
great amount of help in planning discussions. Use it! How much 
are the youngsters getting out of your reading? How can you 
check? How about asking them what happened in the story?” 


aphrasing what you 
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Tuesday, September 29 


Before School—faculty meeting 

Home Room-—opening exercises 

1st Period —grammar lesson 

2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—Mark Twain 

4th Period—worked on bulletin board 

5th Period—observed Mr. Adams 

6th Period—delivered reports to Dr. Director 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


“Good, rapid handling of administrative details. Your discus- 
sion is enthusiastic, but degenerating—everyone speaks at once. 
Insist that the children speak out, and don’t engage in a private 
conversation yourself. Excellently planned questions—the young- 
sters are doing very good thinking. Look up as you read! Your 
question on human weaknesses goes over poorly. When that hap- 
pens, rephrase to suggest ideas. They are having trouble with 
metaphors. A good idea here is to assign them to pick and write 
them down in a brief study period. Good background on Cala- 
veras. Look up when you read. Cut the story. Tell part of it. The 
vocabulary is throwing them. Get more expression in your voice; 
make them see it. Stop occasionally to check their interpretation 
with questions. You are still not reading fluently. Did you read it 
aloud? Good expression ‘m-o-o-o-ore racket.’ Very good read- 
ing on the race itself, Dialect at end is much improved. Good clear 
direction on Thurber. How about a bit of background on Thurber 
before they read him? Excellent lesson, over-all. An assignment 
on ‘study . . . spelling . . . we'll test in a couple of days’ is too 
indefinite; that’s why I clarified it.” 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Fourth-Period Lesson 


“You are growing in clarity of directions and ability to control 
the group. Always give a sentence with each spelling word. Your 
review of method on the reading charts was very good. ‘x = 3’ is 
a good illustration for a fast group, but way above this crowd. 
Save it for the time when you are teaching verbs of being, not 
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for a quick review. Now just cover parts of speech with definitions 
they can copy. Your grammar presentation is very confusing. You 
are telling them things they already know, but offering no chance 
of practice. Improvisation doesn’t work here for you. Plan to- 


morrow’s lesson carefully—lots of practice. Review what I do with 
the first period.” 


Personal Note on the Secret of “Professionalism” 


1. Keep your mouth shut. 
2. Keep your eyes and ears open. 
3. Keep your mind on your job. 


Wednesday, September 30 


Before School—faculty meeting 
Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—grammar lesson 

2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—James Thurber 

4th Period—grammar lesson 

5th Period—ran off ditto sheets 

6th Period—observed Mr. Boyd 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


“Insist that everyone speak loudly enough to be heard. Charles 
is particularly soft-spoken, Enjoyable discussion on dogs. Children 
are enjoying it. Well-planned questions. Good report on Thurber. 
I hope you will mention his new book, The Years with Ross. It is 
a Book-of-the-Month-Club selection. I also hope you will read 
some Fables for Our Times. Good choice of reading on the lawn 


dog. The students are enjoying the cartoons. Good use of Sawyer's 


contribution. Good reading of The Night the Bed Fell.” 


Thursday, October 1 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period— grammar lesson 
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2nd Period— planning 

3rd Period—O. Henry 

4th Period—grammar lesson 
5th Period—ran off ditto sheets 
6th Period—planning 


Friday, October 2 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—grammar, reading, spelling 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—James Thurber 

4th Period—grammar, reading, spelling 
5th Period—planning 

6th Period—conference 


Mrs, Jones’ Criticism of First-Period Flop 


“Whoops! Unprepared—no plans, no lesson!’ But don’t feel 
badly; my lesson was terrible! Did you notice? Too noisy; wasted 
time. I should have managed fifteen minutes of grammar, but I 
started too late in grading the reading. I let the spelling get out 
of hand. I think perhaps we should start planning twenty-four 
hours ahead. . . . It will be hard on both of us—because I my- 
self have general rather than firm plans two days ahead—but it 
will avoid this business of being unprepared.” 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


: "You are feeling tense. Your voice is too loud. Theirs are rising 
in response. I myself did that this morning. Also, it is the day. 
All classes seem restless. What could you do? Did you notice 
what I did? (1) ‘Your voices are too loud—everyone try to keep 
his voice down.’ (2) ‘Remember to raise your hand.’ There is one 
more thing which you could do. What is it? For your next spelling 
lesson, take the words which have been missed on these two 
tests and reteach them. What grouping might you do? Then plan 
to retest again the entire list once you have retaught. Grades as 
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low as they made yesterday are just evidence that they don't yet 
know the words. Are we trying to take too much at once? Is it a 
good policy to give a weekend assignment? When is it justified? 
Where are they to find the materials for Whitman?" 


Personal Notes on Today's Goofs 


I do feel badly about the first period, and I should, but not 
because of the quality of improvisation; I could kick myself for 
not staying up all night preparing. Mrs. Jones had to come to the 
rescue again when my ship was listing. That was first period. I 
guess I was not aware of the tenseness in the atmosphere be- 


ad made a conscious effort to 


Thinkahe 
a 
d. 


Monday, October 5 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—revised seating chart 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—spelling test 

4th Period—grammar lesson 

5th Period—planning 

6th Period—conference 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of First-Period Lesson 


"Your seating chart was w 
much confusion on the spelli 
should take the opportunity t 
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Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


"Too slow-moving; your fast people could be working on lit- 
erature while you gave the spelling test. It is now time for the bell, 
and all that has been accomplished is spelling, payment of money, 
and collecting money!!!!—which should have taken no more than 
fifteen minutes. Remember, I said two well-planned fifteen-minute 
spelling periods. Consider your time used for this week, and plan 
to come back to it next week. That will leave you free to con- 
centrate on major goals." 


Personal Note 


The seating chart was based on the sociometric study which 
I have yet to finish. But since a "seating-preference questionnaire" 
was required for this, the kids were entitled to have their choices. 
Whether they remain where they have been seated depends upon 
their subsequent behavior. This business of collecting money, 
etc., still throws me off track, but I am beginning to be able to 
do more things at once—I hope. It is desirable to maintain a 
firmly established conception of time. 


Tuesday, October 6 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period—reading, spelling, d. o. drill 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—short-story discussion 

4th Period—adverb drill and spelling 
5th Period—observed Mrs. Jones 

6th Period—conference 


Wednesday, October 7 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—reading, grammar lesson 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—Poe’s Tell-Tale Heart 
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4th Period—reading, grammar 
5th Period— spelling test 
6th Period—conference 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


"Your drill is excellent. I suddenly realize that you have been 
collecting scads of homework papers without immediately cor- 
recting and returning them. Papers lose their value if they are 
held after the teaching passes. Always return them the next day, 
if possible—certainly no later than the following day. You teach 
from the papers once they've been graded. There is no point in 
piling on assignment after assignment unless you know how well 
they understand what you have just taught. It is one of the ma- 
jor errors of poor teachers—letting papers disappear into the 
teachers' hands with never a murmur. You are again hastily pre- 
paring just before class. Now, lesson plans for each class on my 
desk before school starts, or no teaching. I am going to have to 
insist on seeing them twenty-four hours in advance, if this kind 
of preparation continues. The best thing for you to do is take some 
stencils home and cut the stencil at home. It takes very little time 
to run them off in the morning, and if you arrive before eight, no 
one will be using the mimeograph. Remember, written plans and 
all materials at 8:30 in the morning, or no teaching. No more last- 
minute rush! They are doing excellent work on metaphors. You 
are really following through nicely. Your lesson is obviously well 
planned; I just haven't seen it! Use graph paper and keep your 
own grade book. Then the grades can be transferred to mine, 
and you won't have to wait to record them. The third period must 


have more grades recorded. We have nothing to grade them on. If 


we send home C's for these fast students, there will be consider- 
able kickback. You have lots 


of papers. Where are the grades? T 
forgot to mention the guida 


nce meetings—one yesterday after- 
noon. . . . These materials are from the meetings. They deal with 


methods of holding conferences and writing them up. Good 
grouping. Your review assignment is excellent. Go to the library 


and check on available poetry sources, Have the librarian set 
them on reserve." 
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Personal Note 


I think the point from third period is not that I am not capable 
of planning effective lessons at the last moment, but that it just 
isn't a good idea to put planning off until then. At least there is 
time to sleep on it if the lesson is planned the night before. Don't 
count on free time in school—it doesn't always exist. 


Thursday, October 8 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—routine class activities 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—library research 

4th Period—routine class activities 
5th Period—spelling test 

6th Period—conference 

After School—faculty meeting 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Research Assignment 


“The beginning was awkward—your back to students, writing 
a lengthy list on the board. What should you have done? Assign- 
ment, ‘read pp. 207-212,’ needs more motivation. How are you 
going to check on the other two poems? Why not make your 
assignment both written and oral? Paraphrase two poems—writ- 
ten. Biographical sketch—written. Deliver one poem—oral. This 
assignment lacks depth. Everything I have suggested was de- 
signed to give depth and scope to individual research. Not all 
they do for written research needs to be included in the oral 
report. But fast students need assignments which give them room 
to learn. Your basic assignment, as narrowed down, seems too 
easy.” 


Personal Note 


Mrs. Jones’ decision to have daily homework assignments for 
the third period has prompted me to make up assignments for the 
sake of making assignments. This is not realistic! Sure, I feel that 
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the children should have work to do every night, but I also feel 
that assignments should grow out of a motivational need for learn- 
ing. It's my fault for letting the values become lopsided. 


Friday, October 9 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—graded papers 

2nd Period —planning 

3rd Period—poetry unit 

4th Period—graded papers 

5th Period—graded papers 

6th Period—conference 


Personal Note 


I have finally caught up with my stack of ungraded papers. 
Never again! Carpe Diem. 


Student-Teaching Activities— Third Report Period 


- Revised seating chart from the sociometric study, 

. Taught grammar drills to first-period group. 

- Completed one unit with the third-period group. 

- Began to take over two other groups: #4 and #5, 

- Learned to speed up transition periods, 

. Retaught unlearned material, 

. Attained considerably more success in discussion, 

- Learned to prepare lesson plans twenty-four hours in advance. 
- Learned to grade and return papers promptly. 

. Attended three faculty meetings, 


SOMADALRHWONHE 


= 


Supervising Teacher's Comments—Third Report Period 

ods of control. He has de- 
g rather than ‘covering’ the material. 
age small groups for reteaching. He has 
ract ideas and make them more meaning- 
be flexible in adapting lesson plans to the 


“John has developed effective meth 
veloped a sense of ‘teachin 
He has learned to man 
learned to reteach abst 
ful. He is learning to 
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exigencies of the situation. He has learned to plan assignments on 
the correct level for his group. He has learned to construct gram- 
mar drills which isolate the material to be taught and do not con- 
fuse the students. He is strong in leading group discussion to 
develop a concept. He is not yet able to lead a group in which 
students react to each other and come to a group conclusion. 
He's beginning to be able to find out, during work period, which 
students need help. John is developing excellent techniques of 
classroom management. He is always prompt and is professional 
about responsibilities. 

“Still disorganized. John has difficulty in planning far enough 
in advance. Once or twice he was unprepared, both in plans and 
materials, He has not learned to return papers promptly and use 
them as a teaching tool. As a result, he was forced to spend a 
period straightening out students on back assignments. John gets 
frustrated and confused if he doesn’t accomplish what he planned 
in the way he planned it. He understands the principle of flexibil- 
ity, however, and is trying to apply it.” 


Monday, October 12 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period—ran off ditto sheets 

2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—oral poetry readings 

4th Period—previewed films 

5th Period—initiated new unit 

6th Period—previewed films 


Tuesday, October 13 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—discussion 

2nd Period—set up projector 

3rd Period—film on poetry 

4th Period—planning 

5th Period—discussion and spelling 
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6th Period—conference 
After School—faculty meeting 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


“It is unrealistic to expect them to fulfill tonight’s assignment. 
They don’t understand the elements. You never discussed the 
assignment from the book on reading poetry. That assignment 
should have been returned and discussed today. You should 
always return and finish up one assignment befo 
the next. Turn back each assignment the da 
or don’t make another one! How can they learn if you don’t dis- 
cuss the assignments? You saw today in first period how I used 
the stories they wrote to teach them. Assignments are to be used, 
not filed away in the teacher’s notebook. You are still trying to 
stick to preconceived plans. It would be more flexible to have 
moved the poetry-writing assignment to Friday, when you could 
have retaught the elements of poetry and had the class compare a 
poem on the board, suggest a list of subjects for poems, and begin 
to write in class, where you could help them. They could read 
their poems aloud on Monday. The film is excellent, and your 
guide questions were superb. Your only problem is that you are 
trying to do too much in one hour. When will you finish the oral 
reports? Notice how much simpler the film is than you are: 
‘comparison . . , contrast . . . sounds of words,’ not ‘simile, met- 


re going on to 
y after it is turned in— 


are really impressed," 


Wednesday, October 14 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—Troutine class activities 
2nd Period—set up film 

3rd Period—film on Walt Whitman 
4th Period—grammar lesson 

5th Period—discussion of literature 
6th Period—conference 
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Personal Note 


First period was a flop discipline-wise. Third period was a 
hit! Fourth period was so-so. Fifth period was a little rowdy but 
lots of fun. Assignment for tonight: go home and find as many re- 
sources for discipline control as possible. 


Thursday, October 15 


Before School—conference 

Home Room—no opening exercises; roll only 
1st Period—library 

2nd Period—conference 

3rd Period—American literature exam 

4th Period—library 

5th Period—introduction to short story 

6th Period—conference with Brad Carp 


Personal Note 


The elimination of opening exercises during home room was 
in response to the farce which the kids made out of the Lord’s 
Prayer and flag salute yesterday. I told them that since they dis- 
played no respect for their God or for their country, we would 
forget the whole thing for a day. It worked. I think they felt some 
shame. Dr. Director came in during third period—about tied up 
our unit on American literature by that time and were having a 
test on it, Brad Carp asked permission to go to the library dur- 
ing first period to get a book (should never have given permis- 
sion to him); he never returned. I cornered him at lunch and 
told him to stay after school. We talked it over. 


Mrs. Jones’ Criticism of Third-Period Lesson 


“Good test. You might have had them exchange and correct the 
papers, since the test was short. They would have learned from 
the correction and discussion. You brought them back into line, 
after too much conversation, very nicely. For the poor readers, 
emphasis on ‘what he did well’ is a good idea. Then give one 
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suggestion the poor reader can use for the next time. Pick up the 


discussion. Move it along. What was Joe reading? And Frank 
Miller?" 


Methods of Enforcing Discipline (Assigned Yesterday) 


. Eliminate cause of trouble before it occurs. 

Wait impatiently for attention. 

. Reseating of entire group. 

- Private conference or detention. 

- Isolation of individuals. 

Under-react rather than over-react to provocative situations 

to show that you still have your wits. 
T. See that what is demanded is carried out. 
8. Be discriminating with individual behavior, 
9. Remain aloof; keep a superior attitude, 

10. Be cheerful, 

- Repeat the properly executed activity. 


12. Eliminate the improperly executed activity, 
13. Don’t threaten meaninglessly. 


14. Assume that students are 
reasonable requests, 
15. Accept the feeling of the class. 


16. Introduce a greater variety of activity into the classroom. 
17. Dismissal, office, detention, etc. (last chance). 


O9 guis co to 


capable of reasonable responses to 


Friday, October 16 


Before School—filled out report cards 

Home Room—opening exercises resumed suci 
1st Period —routine class work 

2nd Period—filled out report cards 

3rd Period—finished literature unit 

4th Period—routine class work 

5th Period—discussion of literature 

6th Period—conference 

After School—conference 


cessfully 
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Personal Note 


After I had finished filling out the report cards for third period, 
Mrs. Jones checked them over with me; they were due in the 
home-room teachers boxes Monday morning, but we decided 
that it was better to get them out of the way early. I learned 
that it is just as important to consider individual capabilities, 
attitudes, and outcomes as it is to stick to a mathematical stand- 
ard of evaluation. We are not grading machines. It was my 
responsibility, but Mrs. Jones corrected any errors I had over- 
looked. This report-card business is tricky! You really have to be 
careful about each minute detail. 


Monday, October 19 


Before School—filed graded papers 
Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period— routine class activities 
2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—creative-writing unit 
4th Period—routine class activities 
5th Period—review of short stories 
6th Period— conference 

After School—ditto sheets 


Tuesday, October 20 


Before School—ran off ditto copies 
Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
Ist Period—lesson on helper verbs 

2nd Period— planning 

3rd Period—Beowulf lesson 

4th Period—lesson on direct objects 

5th Period—promoting word perception 
6th Period— conference 

After School—planning 
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Mrs. Jones’ Evaluation of Daily Lessons 


“First period: Excellent handling of group. Improved disci- 
pline. On correcting homework—move it faster. I stepped in to 
show you a technique of correcting diagramming. You needed to 
plan one more activity. The period dragged a little. Be sure to 
check and return homework papers tomorrow, since we are mak- 
ing a big deal out of homework. 


“Third period: Much better lesson than yesterday. Beowulf is 
excellent. Children were f. 


ascinated. Your work on poetry was 
well taught. I hope there will be a challenging homework assign- 
ment. Rhyming work excellent. Your examples of ‘fish’ and ‘hitch’ 
were good. 


“Fourth period: I interfe: 
This is dragging—on the ti 
not saying anything. 


red too much! You are doing fine. 
ming of work. Congratulate me: I’m 


“Fifth period: Don't let Tony dominate a review. You are not 
drawing discussion out of everyone—just a few. This is dragging 


—after you put things on the board. Awfullv uninspired home- 
work assignment. Very poor planning!" 


Wednesday, October 21 


Before School—ran off dittos 

Home Room—opening exercises, roll 

1st Period—grammar lesson 

2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—organized committees for m 
4th Period—grammar lesson 

5th Period—word perception 

6th Period—conference 

After School—planning 


agazine 


Thursday, October 22 


Before School—ran off dittos 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—grammar lesson 
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2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period—library project 

4th Period—grammar lesson 

5th Period—library project 

6th Period—conference 

After School—received complaints on report cards 


Personal Note 


Sarah Davis and Frank Miller came in after school to inquire 
about their “low” grades. Sarah received a B because she had not 
Worked up to capacity and her average grade for the six weeks 
divided out to a meager B-plus; this does not constitute a solid A. 
I told her so, but she had to put up an argument, thinking she 
could sway me. I let her know that she didn't have a leg to stand 
on. Frank Miller had the nerve to come in and complain about 
his E; he was just plain lazy—no assignments turned in. 


Friday, October 23 


Before School—ran off dittos 

Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period— grammar lesson 

2nd Period—planning 

3rd Period— creative writing 

4th Period—grammar lesson 

5th Period—word perception 

6th Period—planning 

After School—filed graded papers 


Monday, October 26 


Before School—planning 

Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—routine class activities 
2nd Period— conference 

3rd Period—literary magazine 

4th Period—routine class activities 
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5th Period— discussion of literature 
6th Period—conference 
After School—planning 


Student-Teaching Activities—Fourth Report Period 


- Taught a full day of classes alone October 23. 

. Achieved a more stable control discipline. 

. Supervised the organization of a literary magazine. 

. Carried on two weeks of classes independently, 

- Directed committees and creative-writing projects, 

- Learned to tailor lessons to the needs of the group. 

. Accepted the responsibility of grading report cards. 

- Learned to operate the motion-picture projector. 

. Previewed and presented two films to the third period. 
- Began a new unit with the fifth-period class. 


SEMrNanponr 


m 


Supervising Teacher's Comments—Fourth Report Period 


"John has developed control techniques, and is now, I feel, 
ready to teach on his own. He is overcoming his difficulty in han- 
dling papers, and learning to get them back promptly. For a 
week he has had almost complete responsibility for the classes 
and has done well. 

"Occasionally a poorly planned or poorly motivated lesson will 
get John into trouble in controlling his group. He has difficulty in 
regaining control or in identifying his trouble spots. He still tends 


to simply make and collect assignments rather than use the assign- 
ment as a springboard for teaching." 


Tuesday, October 27 


Before School—conference 


Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
1st Period—routine class activities 
2nd Period—planning 


3rd Period—literary magazine 
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4th Period—routine class activities 
5th Period—word perception 

6th Period—conference 

After School—conference 


Wednesday, October 28 


Before School—conference 

Home Room—opening exercises, roll 
lst Period—routine class activities 
2nd Period—conference 

3rd Period—literary magazine 

4th Period—routine class activities 
5th Period—Beowulf reading 

6th Period—planning 

After School—filed graded papers 


Personal Note 


Mrs. Jones has been leaving me alone for over a week now 
in order to prepare me for the big shock: she left for Richmond 
at noon today to attend professional meetings. I had little trouble 
with the other classes, but fourth period was nasty. Fred Burgess 
and George Eberhardt asked to go to the library to check out 
books; like a fool, I let them (I seem to have a weakness for say- 
ing yes). They were gone for twenty minutes. I sent a boy to get 
them. He came back with this reply: "Were not coming back, 
and if you want us, you can come and get us!” I went to get them. 
In the room again I gave them an assignment: “Write a two- 
page essay on the uses of the reference materials in the library— 
due this period.” Both refused. I demanded that they get busy 
immediately and stated that I expected to see their papers before 
lunch. Fred countered, "Do You?" "Yes, I do!” “Well, we're not 
going to do it!” I said, “Very well, then, you can see Mr. Mitchell 
about it.” “Fine,” said Burgess, “he won't do anything about it." 
As they both marched out the door rather proudly, George turned 
back to proclaim over his shoulder, "See ya later, Sarge!” I saw 
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Mr. Mitchell during lunch. He had sent them both home on a 
conditional basis: they had to bring in those essays if they wanted 
to come back to school. Fifth period was a hit. 


Thursday, October 29 


Before School—planning 

Home Room—opening exercises 

lst Period—library 

2nd Period—finished printing magazine 
3rd Period— special lesson for Dr. Director 
4th Period—library 

5th Period —Chaucer reading 

6th Period—planning 

After School—farewell party 


Personal Note 


Mrs. Jones wasn't here at all; I had 


the whole day to myself. 
First pe 


riod was good as gold. During second period, while we 
were assembling the literary magazine, Dr. Director entered. He 
got a copy hot off the press and sat in on a discussion of one of the 
readings in our literature book. He seemed to enjoy the lesson 
and said, “It is very interesting,” then left. Fourth period gave 
me absolutely no trouble after yesterday’s episode. I saw Fred 
Burgess in Mr. Mitchell’s office during lunch. He had brought the 
essay, although it was only one page and was on the subject of 
transportation (he said he couldn't remember what the assign- 
ment was). However, he seemed to be reasonably humiliated by 
the embarrassing situation, and I thought he was sincerely sorry. 
That was all that mattered, so I accepted the essay and told him 
that this was a very uncomfortable experience, but that my actions 
were necessitated by his and George’s defiance, and that I hoped 
it would never occur again, for his sake. George Eberhardt never 
returned. Fifth period was a little out of hand, but loads of fun, 
as always. After school, Sarah Davis, Barbara Burke, the Wright 
twins, and some other female admirers from the third-period class 
dropped in to surprise me with a farewell cake. They had ordered 
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it specially from the bakery. It was white with green decorations. 
On top it read, “Goodbye, Mr. Davidson.” If I only had a picture 
of it! I didn't deserve it, but the gesture was deeply touching. 
Wish Mrs. Jones could have been there. 


Friday, October 30 


12:00 noon-8:00 r.m.: Grading papers, recording the 
marks in Mrs. Jones' roll book, 
and filing papers away. 


A Proverb for the Prevention of Head-Swelling 


“So long as you know you're green, 
You grow— 
But just when you think you're ripe, 
Then you begin to get rotten.” 


To Mrs. Jones 


An insufficient “thank you” for everything!!! 


C. Specimen Plans 


The plans which are included in this section were developed and 
used by student teachers under the direction of their supervising 
teachers. They represent three grade levels of work: elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school. All of the plans follow 
the general format recommended for plan construction, including 
(1) the aims or objectives which the teacher hopes to have his 
students attain as a result of the study involved, (2) the activities 
or learning experiences to be provided to help the students in 
attaining the desired objectives, (3) evaluation devices and pro- 
cedures which may be used to determine the progress of the stu- 


dents toward the desired objectives, and (4) a list of curriculum 
materials to be used. 


as specimens to assist the student 
n plans for the work which he is 
d that you will be able to improve 


in the field in which you 

The complexity of the 
to be provided, and the t 
cedures to be used will 
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SPECIMEN PLAN I 


Third Grade 


Travel 


I. Objectives 


A. General Understandings Increased 


l; 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


Man first traveled by walking. 

Pack animals lightened the load. 

The skid and wheel were an improvement over the use of 
animals alone. 

The wheel helped in the development of bicycles, cars, 
trains, and airplanes. 

We must obey rules to prevent accidents. 

Transportation has an important place in our lives. 


B. Habits Practiced and Improved 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


The asking and answering of questions about travel. 
Listening attentively when others are reading or speaking. 
Doing work neatly and quietly. 

Following directions. 

Improving reading and writing ability. 


C. Skills Developed 


1 


OU HE CO PO 


- Ability to read more fluently and comprehensibly. 

- Increased vocabulary and word usage. 

- Ability to express self through drawing and coloring. 

- Improved writing ability. 

. Ability to tell the class interesting stories about travel ex- 


periences and books read. 


D. Appreciations and Attitudes Developed 


L 


2 


Appreciation of stories, poems, songs, and pictures about 
transportation. 


. Appreciation of work of policemen, bus drivers, ticket sales- 


men, and patrol boys. 


- Greater understanding and appreciation of safety rules. 
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II. Approaches 


A. Preferred Approach 4 

1. Ask the children if they traveled during the spring vacation. 

2. List on the board their different ways of traveling. 

3. Turn to Unit 4, "How We Travel" in the book Working 
Together, by Alta McIntire and Wilhelmina Hill, and name 
other ways of travel. 

a. How many of those ways have you ever traveled? 
b. How many of those ways would you like to travel? 


4. Are there any other questions you would like to ask about 
traveling? Let's list them on the board. 


B. Possible Approaches 
1. Listen to the conversation of 
have taken. 
. Encourage them to read stori 
other lands as well as at home, 
3. Display pictures of different ways of travel, 


4. Ask the children to mention places they would like to see 
and how they could get there, 


the children about trips they 


2 es and poems about travel in 


III. Possible Learning Activities 


A. Activity No. I—Make a travel log 


1. For the cover, the children may make any kind of a design 
they choose with crayons on folded construction paper. 

Drawing paper and writing paper with lines are then 

stapled inside to make the book. 

Inside the book 

a. Make a list of safet 

b. Make a list of s 

c 


d 


e 


to 


y rules for walking. 

afety rules for bicycle riding. 

- Copy the words to the song, "Riding My Bike." 

- List things that you have seen trucks carrying. 

- Draw a picture of some Way you would like to travel. 
B. Activity No. 2—Make a pop-up in the travel log 


l. Ask the children to draw a picture representing some mode 
of travel. 
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2. 
3. 


They fold the drawings in the center. 
They then paste each picture on a slant so that it will stand 
up when the page is turned. 


C. Activity No. 3—Write stories and poems about travel 


i 
2. 


Write a story about “My First Bicycle Ride.” 
Write a story or poem about a trip taken. 


D. Activity No. 4—Make a travel mural 


I 


2 


3. 


4. 
5. 


Start a big travel mural on the bulletin board in your room. 
Paint in a background of sky, homes, and buildings. Each 
child adds his drawing of a bicycle, motorcycle, or scooter 
to the street. 


. As the study of cars is made, each child draws a car, truck, 


or bus to add to the mural. 

Draw the different cars of the train and add them to a 
track, after the study of trains. 

Fill the sky with planes drawn by the children. 

Add ships and boats to the water. 


E. Activity No. 5—Bring pictures for a travel scrapbook 
l. Label a scrapbook, "Ways of Travel." 


2, 


3. 


4. 


Children may look through old magazines for pictures of 
cars, trucks, planes, buses, trains, etc. 

They then paste these pictures on pages marked for each 
mode of transportation. 

Besides having a collection of ways to travel, the children 
may look through the scrapbook to be sure just how some- 
thing looks when they are drawing. 


F. Activity No. 6—Study road maps 
l. Each child is given a map of the community around the 


school. 


. He is then taught that north is at the top, south is at the 


bottom, east is right, and west is left. 


. Each child is then asked to find his street and show the 


class where it is. 


- As the teacher pretends she is taking a trip, different chil- 


dren are asked to tell what street they are approaching 
next. 
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G. Activity No. 7— Toys in an exhibit 
l. Children are asked to bring toy trucks, cars, boats, air- 
planes, and animals to school. 
2. These are then arranged in a travel exhibit. 
H. Activity No. 8—Make trucks and cars 
. Construction paper is cut into strips of equal size. 
. Each child is given two strips. 
- One strip is gently rolled on each end to make the wheels. 
- Then the radiator is pasted to the first construction. 
. The paper is then bent to make the hood, windshield, top, 
and back of the car, and then pasted down. 
I. Activity No. 9—Make a paper train 


1. Each child folds a long strip of paper to look like an ac- 
cordion. 


2. With crayons they draw 
3. Then they draw the di 
section. 
J. Activity No. 10— Present a 
l. An announcer is chosen. 
2. Each child is given a picture of something about trains. 
3. Before a toy microphone, each child tells about his picture. 
K. Activity No. 11— Read stories about travel 
1. Books pertaining to the particular mode of transportation 
being studied are checked from the library. 
These books are placed on the readi 
room. 
3. During à Sharing period set 
child tells the others about the 
L. Activity No. 12—Build a sm 
l. A box of the appropriat 
painted. 


2. The top is cut for the windows, and a light is placed there. 
3. The lighthouse is placed in the exhibit of toy cars, boats, 
etc., in a section made to look like water, 
M. Activity No. 13—Keep a daily weather chart 
1. Make a chart for each day of the week. 


Quis c rc 


an engine on the first section. 
fferent kinds of cars on the other 


television program about trains 


" ng table in the class- 


aside for storytelling, each 
book he has read. 

all lighthouse 

e size is covered with paper and 
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2. Show which days are sunny or cloudy by adding the sun 
for pretty days and clouds for cloudy weather. 
3. Add an umbrella for rainy days, or a snowman for snowy 
days. 
4. Correlate this chart with airplane travel. 
N. Activity No. 14— Visit the airport and bus terminal 
1. Make a list of things to look for. 


mo Bo oP 


Ticket window 

Information window 

Doors through which to enter the bus or plane 
Taxis 


. Hangar 


Different kinds of planes 


2. Make a list of good manners for the trip. 


a. 
b. 
e. 


d. 


e. 


Stay together in a group. 

Listen carefully. 

Be quiet. 

Be an alert person. 

Remember what you see and hear. 


O. Activity No. 15—Culminating activity 
l. Display posters, travel logs, collections, scrapbooks, travel 
mural, and car exhibit. 
2. Have a program to tell what has been learned. 


a. 
b. 


C. 


Sing “Riding My Bike.” 

Do some choral reading of poems about travel. 

Have a television program about all the different ways 
of travel, 


IV. Evaluation 


The teacher may evaluate the results of the unit in many differ- 
ent ways. She may have formal tests in the form of a word game. 
On a chart she may keep a record of each child's ability to obey 
the safety rules on the school bus or on the trip to the airport. 

She will observe the children's attitudes and behavior. She may 
ask herself: 

l. Have they accomplished the objectives that were set up? 
2. Are they able to obtain information by themselves and use it? 
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3. Are they learning to live, work, and play together? 
4. Is each child a better citizen? 
5. Is each child a better-adjusted individual? 
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SPECIMEN PLAN II 
Third Grade 


Lesson Plan 


Topic: Reading 


Student Teacher: Julia Scott 


Date: May 9, 1956 


Supervising Teacher: Mrs, Mabel Blank 
een D'ank 
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Aims: 
To correlate subject matter with everyday experiences. 
To teach the children new words. 
To improve both silent and oral reading. 
To check comprehension of what is read. 


Assignment: 
Scott, Foresman and Company Basic Series, New Friends and 
Neighbors, pages 60-64, A Funny Telephone. 


Subject Matter Method 


1. Introduction of new words 1. Flash cards with “telephone,” 
"Jine," “tie,” “pull,” “clothes,” 
“use,” until all the children 
know all the words. 

. After reading silently, each 
child makes up two good 
questions about the story that 
cannot be answered by “yes” 


to 
bo 


Silent reading 


or “no.” 
3. Demonstration of telephone 3. Telephone was a  pulley 
used in the story clothesline between two build- 


ings. Demonstrate by placing 
two chairs, back to back, 
about three feet apart. Loop a 
continuous piece of string 
from the top of one chair-back 
to the other. 
4. Questions asked over the 4. Have a child fasten his ques- 
telephone tion to the line with a paper 
clip and pull the string until it 
reaches the other chair. The 
child he chooses must cor- 
rectly answer it before he can 
ask one. 
Check to see if all questions 
were answered correctly. 


g 


5. Story read orally 
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SPECIMEN PLAN III 
Third Grade 


Phonics Lesson 
Sounds: an, it, at 
Student Teacher: Julia Scott 
Supervising Teacher: Mrs. Mabel Blank 


Write these words at the top of your paper and draw a line 
under each. Like this: 


an it 


at 


Pretend they are the names of three baseball teams. 


Now, under each one write as many words as you can find 
that have these small words in them. All the words with an go in 


the row under that team's name. Those with it go under it, and 
80 on. 


Here are all the consonants except ‘x’: 
heg9fahikimspqsstosy 


Try one after the other, in front of the baseball team's name, and 
When you get to one that will make a real word, sound it. If it 
makes a word, write it down with the team name behind it. 


f-an 


fan 
(sound it) 


( write it) 
For baseball, you should have n 


ine players. Can you get a whole 
team for each? 
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I. 

A. 
B. 
C. 


III. 


EKrmRoÍemHOSHBHUOwWP 


SPECIMEN PLAN IV 


Core Curriculum: A Resource Unit for Seventh Grade 


Living in Our Community 


Objectives 


To gain a broader understanding of our community 
To learn to become better citizens of our community 
To have greater respect for the community 

1l. Greater appreciation of institutions 

2. Greater appreciation of officials 

3. Greater appreciation of people in general 


- Problems 


What do we want to study about our community? 

How shall we go about studying our community? 

Where will we find the information to answer our questions? 
How shall we evaluate our work? 

What outcomes or improvements have been made as a result 
of our study? 


Activities 


- Making an all-day tour of Jonesboro 
- Keeping a spelling list 

- Making written and oral reports 

- Conducting interviews 


Conducting panel discussions 


- Writing letters 


Inviting speakers 

Making bulletin-board displays 
Making a frieze 

Making a booklet 

Performing dramatizations 
Making graphs 


. Visiting the weather bureau 


N 
eo 
e 
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. Learning to read meters 
. Making out checks, money orders, deposit slips, and order 


blanks 

Recording earnings and expenses 
Charting history dates 

Making scale drawings 

Making wage scales 


. Learning percentages 
. Making “peep boxes” 


Making a study of housing 


- Learning about the Community Chest 
. Conducting a spelling bee 

. Showing films 

- Showing filmstrips 


Materials 


. Textbooks 


1. A World View—Clarence Woodrow Sorenson 


2. Junior English One—Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 

3. Mathematics We Use, Book I—Brueckner, Grossnickle 
4. Reading Literature—Eberhart, Swearingen, Leary 

5. The Story of Kentucky—Thomas Crittenden Cherry 

6. Understanding our Environment—Franklin B. Carroll 


. Other Books 


1. English 


a. American English —Goddard, Camp, Lucan, Stockwell 
b. English in Action, Course II—J. C. Tressler 
c. Junior English in Action, Book III—J. C. Tressler 
d. Language Skills —Ruth H. Teuscher 
e. The English We Need, Book I—Bell, Johnson, Godman 
2. Mathematics 
. Child Life Arithmetic— Breed, Overman, Woody 
- Daily Life Arithmetic, Books 7 and 8—Buswell, Brownell 
. Fundamental Mathematics—Schorling, Clark, Smith 
. Home Run Hitters—Osborn, Riefling, Raflin 


aarp 
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e. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful—Brueckner, 


£. Junior Mathematics for Today—Betz 
g. Mathematics and Life—Ruch, Knight, Studebaker 


Grossnickle 


h. The New Curriculum Arithmetics, Grades 5, 6, 7— 


Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, Merton 


3. Science 
Discovering Our World—Beauchamp, Williams, Blough 


a. 


b. 


SR mo 


4, Science UniText—Row, Peterson and Company 
. Ask The Weather Man 
. Electricity 

. Light 

. Our Ocean of Air 


Ce FR meno op 


Everybody's Weather—Joseph Gaer 
. Everyday Weather and How it Works—Herman 


Schneider 


maker, Van Noy 


. Picture Books of the Weather—Jerome S. Meyer 

. Science Problems, Book II—Beauchamp, Mayfield, West 
. The Sky is Blue—W. Maxwell Reed 

. The Wonderworld of Science, Book 7—Meister, Keirstad, 


Shoemaker 


Soil 
Sound 


. The Air About Us 
. Water 

. Water Supply 

ittle Wonder Books 
- Agriculture 


Air 


. America's Opportunities 
. America's Transportation 
. Electricity and Magnets 
. Our Land of Cities 

. Our Land of Farms 


. How and Why Experiments—Frasier, Dolman, Shoe- 
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h. Our Land of Plenty 

i. Pioneering in Agriculture 

j. Pioneering in Communication 
k. Pioneering in Industry 

l. Pioneering in Ways of Travel 


F 
1. Community Government 
2. How Weather is Forecast 
3. Metropolis 

4. Our Community 

5. River in the Way 

6. The Junior Citizen 


. Filmstrip 


1. Our Homes and Our Communities 


- Miscellaneous 


- Maps of Jonesboro 

. Pictures for bulletin board 

Graphs for bulletin board 

- Newspapers 

- Magazines 

. Radio programs 

- Television programs 

- Cardboard meters (gas and electric) 
. Electric meter 
. Checkbooks 

- Deposit slips 
- Order Blanks 
. Post Office money orders 
- Graph paper 


Soonuoowmuimr- 


mm 
D = 


m= m 
A CO 


. Procedure 


- Make an all-day tour of Jonesboro, 

. Put maps of Jonesboro on bulletin board, 
- Display pictures on bulletin board. 

. Students make a list of th 


ings they want to find out about 
Jonesboro. 
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E. Students list ways in which to find the information. 
F. Students list ways of presenting the information to the class. 
G. Appoint committees. 
1. Students decide committee on which they wish to work. 
2. Committees appointed 
a. Horse and Stock Farms 
b. Police and Fire Departments 
c. Vital Statistics 
d. Education and Religion 
€. Population and Size 
f. Communication and Transportation 
H. Each committee makes a list of questions concerning its par- 
ticular topic. 
I. Committees plan to conduct interviews with certain business 
people of the community. 
J. Subjects studied 
1l. Geography 
a. Study “A Living in Town and City" in textbook. 


8) 


How towns and cities grew 
Rural and urban 

Kinds and types of manufacturing 
The world's urban areas 
Kinds of trade 
Transportation 

Special services 

a) Education 

b) Government 

c) Health 

d) Religion 

e) Communication 

Cities of tomorrow 


b. Give tests covering the material studied. 
2. Spelling T 
a. Students keep spelling lists of difficult words studied in 


all subjects. 
b. Teacher compiles spelling lists for students from these 


words. 
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c. Tests are given over words that have been studied. 
d. Conduct a spelling bee covering all spelling lists. 


3. English 


. Study how to conduct interviews. 
. Study how to write good business letters. 
- Discuss telephoning and telephone manners. 
. How to give good oral reports 
. How to give good written reports 
1) Outlining 
2) Capitalization 
3) Punctuation 
f. Study stories with urban and rural 
ture book. 
4. Science 
a. Air 


eomonre 


backgrounds in litera- 


1) Use introduction to the unit on air to stimulate 
thought and discussion, 

2) Where the Air Isand What 

a) Where is the air? 

b) Does air have weight? 

c) Why does the wind blow? 

d) What is air? 

How Oxygen Behaves—Chapter 17 

a) What makes a candle burn? 

b) Air that disappeared 

c) Making new substances 

d) Oxygen alone is inactive 

€) Oxygen in action 

f) Joining with oxygen 

&) The fire within you 

h) Carbon dioxide 

Bad Air and Good Air—Chapter 18 

a) Many kinds of dust 

b) Examining dust 

c) Breathing dust 

d) Dusty, dangerous jobs 

€) Taking care of the air 


— 


It Is—Chapter 16 


[^] 


4 


— 
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5 
6 
T 
8 
9 
10 


11 


<A EE o SECEA 


) 


) 
) 


— 


f) Poisonous gases in our homes 

g) Stagnant air 

h) Let in fresh air 

i) Get the air into your lungs 

j) How to avoid colds 

Use questions and vocabulary list in discussing the 
above chapters. 

Continue the discussion of air by relating it to the 
weather, which is to be discussed in some detail. 
Prepare a list of terms used in a study of weather. 
Secure library books on weather, and distribute to 
class in order that youngsters may find definitions in 
various books. 

Use film, “How Weather is Forecast.” 

Use various materials in the geography book on 
weather. 

Have a committee prepare a large graph on which 
may be kept Jonesboro's high, low, and normal tem- 
peratures over a period of several weeks. 


12) Relate the importance of air and weather to the on- 


going life of the community. 


5. Mathematics 
a. Meters 
1) Electric 


a) Learn the meaning of words and symbols in- 
volved in reading meters and computing bills. 
(1) Kilowatt hour 
(2) Cubic feet 
(3) Clockwise 
(4) Counterclockwise 
(5) Dial 
(6) Unit 
Learn to read meters. 
(1) Read electric meters at home. 
c) Learn to compute bills. 
(1) Use Jonesboro rates. 
(2) Bring bills and receipts from home. 


b 
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2) Gas 
a) Repeat from electric meters. 

3) Water 
a) Bonus work. 

b. Graphs 

1) Reading graphs ; 
a) Collect graphs from newspapers and magazines. 
b) Display on bulletin board. 

2) Construct graphs 
a) Picture 
b) Bar 

(1) Make graphs, using county and city school 
enrollment. 

(2) Make graphs comparing county school en- 
rollment, city school enrollment, and those 
enrolled in colleges, 

c) Line 

(1) Make graphs showing Jonesboro’s popula- 
tion since 1860. 

(2) Make graphs showing Jonesboro's popula- 
tion increases during each ten-year period. 

(3) Make graph showing Jonesboro's high, nor- 

mal, and low temperatures for each day. 
€. Group work 
1) Continue at least once weekly with individual assign- 
ments according to needs discovered in achievement 
test and daily work, 
K. Students share the info, 
oral reports to the class. 
L. Students make booklets, colle. 
Which they have used in th 
maries of films, 
M. Spelling bee 


rmation they have gathered by giving 


cting information and materials 
eir study of the community: sum- 
committee reports, drawings, clippings, etc. 


VI. Evaluation 


A. Questionnaire 
B. Reports, oral and written 
C. Tests 
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Community Opportunities 
NAME DATE 


Check the following community opportunities which are used by 
you and/or your family: 


l. Water — ——— 1l Television 
2. Electricity ———— 12. City bus 
3.Gas. 1 1. 18. Greyhound bus 
4. Churches... 14. Trains 
5. Schools. . . .. 15. Planes 
6. Parks. — .. 16. Community-concert series 
7. Movies... 1T. University programs 
8. Newspapers 18. 
9. Library 19. 
10. Radio 20. 
Spelling List 

1 9 3 4 
interview wanted eager committee 
rural frightened struggle territory 
urban February lawyer village 
telephone cousin immigration factory 
valuable different area watt 
magazine sometimes anxious electric 
bright caught ancient public 
industry surprise industrial kilowatt 
community children business railroad 
thousand always essential utility 

5 6 7 8 
New York equally profit regular 
machinery properly consider modern 
Europe process permanent Jonesboro 
ordinary district enormous caravan 
commerce doctor meter people 
various farmer geography impossible 
collect conditions Baltimore highway 
method ordinary newspaper automobile 
desirable history articles government 


complex attract language general 
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Bonus List 

1 2 3 
salutation immigration revolution 
historical locomotive abandoned 
recommended dependent solution 
authority fascinating inventions 
character prophecy transportation 
metropolitan census punishment 
violent utilities cooperate 
communication population occasion 
investigate manufacturing particular 
individual accustomed superior 

4 5 6 
Illinois Christmas profitable 
Jerash necessities acquainted 
merchandise Baptist probably 
hospitality penetrates subscription 
religion immigration diagram 
assembled carpenter experiment 
resolutions interviewee materials 
graduate considerable hospital 
Methodist disposal boundary 
alcohol Asia connection 


Capital Letters 


Below are some rules for 


capitalization which you already know. 
After each statement writ 


e at least two examples of the rule. 


Use a Capital Letter 


1. To begin the first word of every sentence, 
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2. To begin the individual or special names of persons, places, 
months, and days. 


3. To write every initial. 


4. To begin every line of poetry. 


5. To begin titles of dignity and position and the abbreviations of 
such titles. 


6. To begin the first word of every direct quotation. 


Circle each letter which should be capitalized in the sentences 


below: 


my dog skippy can do several tricks. I entered him. in the dog 
Show in Chicago, illinois, last september. The judging for his 
class was on tuesday. on monday skippy became ill and would 
not pay any attention to me. Mother called dr. j. r. henderson, 
the veterinarian, and he gave him some medicine. the doctor 
said skippy was too sick to stay in the show, so we took him home. 
father simply said, "too bad," when he heard the news. Mother 
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said, "don't worry about the show, jerry. there will be other 


times when you can enter skippy in contests. right now the im- 
portant thing is for him to get well." 


I still think skippy might have won the chicago show prize 
if he had been in the contest. He is well now, however, and 
we are taking him to a show in hammond, indiana, next march. 


NAME 


DATE 


Capital Letters 


Below are some rules for ca 


pitalization which you already know. 
After each statement write 


at least two examples of the rule. 


Use a Capital Letter 


7. To begin the word God and all names applied to God, as well 
as the names of all sacred books. 


8. For I and O when these are used as words. 


9. To begin the first word and the principal word in the greeting 
of a letter. 


10. To begin the first word in the close of a letter. 
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11. To begin the first word and all other important words in the 
title of a story, song, poem, report, or book. 


12. To begin every important word in the name of a newspaper 
or magazine, a political party, a religious group, or a depart- 
ment of government. 


Circle each letter which should be capitalized in the sentences 
below: 


my report was called “the french as aids in the american 
revolution." I wrote it last february. i entered it in the contest 
of the daughters of the american revolution, which is a national 
organization. Later i read an account of the contest in The 
new york times. a boy from arlington, vermont, won the first 
prize. he later went to washington, d.c. 

When asked what he enjoyed most on his trip, the winner 
replied, “i think it was seeing the lincoln statue by daniel c. 
french in the lincoln memorial. i saw another of french's statues, 
‘the minute man, when i was in concord, massachusetts, last 
july. i don't know which i really like better." 


NAME DATE —— ————————————— 


Capital Letters 


Below are some rules for capitalization which you already know. 
After each statement write at least two examples of the rule. 
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Use a Capital Letter 


13. When the words north, south, east, and west are used to name 
a particular part or section of a country. 


14. When the words north, south, east, 
tion only, 
amples. 


and west indicate direc- 
they do not begin with capital letters, Give ex- 


15. To begin the abbreviations of names of places, businesses, 
states, countries, months, and points of the compass. 


Circle the letters which should be capitalized in the words below. 
dr. f. n. morris 


northwestern university denver yours truly, 
lake erie new testament dear sir: english 
wabash river june algebra island 
kansas manchester chronicle america continent 
state rocky mountains hawaii asia 
u.s.a. &. s.w. raleigh, n.c. 
south shore drive street 


newsweek — republican party 


The Pacific Ocean is West ( west, West) of California. direction 
He visited Yellowstone Par st (west, 


tk while he was in the West (west, 
West). section of country 
een Of country 
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l. Our garden is... (east, East) of our garage. 

2. Mexico is... (south, South) of California. 

3. He visited in the... (south, South) last month. 

4. Helives. — . — (north, North) of the school. 

5. The route of the Pony Express was through the 
(southwest, Southwest). 

NAME DATE 


Capital Letters 


Below are some rules for capitalization which you already know. 
After each statement write at least two examples of the rule. 


Use a Capital Letter 


16. To begin the names of school subjects which are formed from 
the names of countries. 


17. To begin words formed from the names of countries, con- 
tinents, and other proper nouns. Such words are called proper 


adjectives. 
Group I Group II 

Europe America ———— 
Canada .. |» Meio ——— ——————— —— 
England Peru 

Turkey Boston 

France Italy 

Spain China 

Asia . Africa 


Here is a new rule to add to your list for the use of capital letters. 
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Use a Capital Letter 


18. To begin each new topic in a topic outline or each new sen- 
tence in a sentence outline. 


My Autobiography 


Topic Outline Sentence Outline 


1. My ancestors 1. Ican trace my ancestors through 


A. Relatives from Europe records kept by Great-Aunt 
1. Grandfather Ellis Clara. 
from England A. The family came from 
2. Grandfather Lucain Europe in 1906. 


from France 1) My mother’s family came 


from England. 
2) My father's family came 
from France, 


Notice, that in the sentence outline, each statement is followed 


by a period. 


NAME SSS DATE. 


English Test 
Circle each letter Which should be capitalized in the sentences 
below. 
l. on our tour of jonesboro we y 


isited the following places: 
keeneland, Soodheart, castlewo 


od park, and bryan station 


springs. 

2. the total number of county schools in campbell county is 
8,494, 

3. there are 1,140 students enrolled at Western junior high 
school. 


4. at the university of smithville 5,636 st 
5. dianne davidson, a stu 


wood drive, jonesboro, 
6. the principal of wester 


udents are enrolled. 
dent in our class, lives at 1640 lake- 
Virginia. 

n junior high school is mr. jones. 
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T. some of the students of our class are methodists. 

8. one of the newspapers published in our community is the 
"jonesboro leader." 

9. he lives south of jonesboro. 

10. in our english class we are learning how to write good reports. 

ll. the “frolics,” a talent show, will be held at the western senior 
high school auditorium on monday and tuesday, november 22 
and 23. 

12. the school subjects which we are studying are science, eng- 
lish, geography, history, mathematics, and spelling. 


NAME DATE 


English Test 
(Punctuation and Capitalization) 
Punctuate and capitalize the following sentences correctly. 


l. there are thirty-seven students in miss smith's class 

2. students please listen to these announcements very carefully 
said mr jones 

3. catherine ward a student of our class walks to school each day 

4. in literature we have read the following selections: a spank- 
ings worth trick or treat halloween eve and hans christian 
andersen 

5. some of the things whic 
are: interviewing writing business letters telephone m 
and making good written reports 

6. judy barbara wayne peter catherine dianne anne and john 
are some of the students in our class 

T. thanksgiving day is on thursday november 22 

8. our class brought apples pears beans corn apple sauce and 
other things for thanksgiving baskets 

9. oh why don't some students study their lessons 

10. miss smith our teacher spoke to dr s w richards’ class at 
goodheart college tewksbury virginia last wednesday 

ll. hurrah we won the game 


h we have studied about in english 
anners 
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12. the frolics a talent show given at the western senior high 
school auditorium on november 2 
taining 

13. the outstanding types of work with which special service 
workers are concerned are: government education health 


religion communication recreation and other personal and 
business services 


14. there are ten seventh 
school 


2 and 23 was very enter- 


grade classes at western junior high 


; moreover we must study if we are to make a's 
16. john please close the door said the teacher 


17. do not fold your english papers when you have finished with 
this test 


18. mary said i do not know the answer to the question 


Geography Test 


I. Complete each of the follow 
item from the list below. 
than once, 


ing sentences with the correct 
The same item may be used more 


United States 


Industrial Revolution rural 


Brazil 
commission men urban trade 
labor 


capital 2500 or more 


mass production cooperation 


1 
2. It refers to the city. 
3 


ne PANES 
- More than half the people of the world live in this kind of 
area. 


4. It is one of the countries in which urban people outnum- 


ber rural. 
5. All places of this size or over are listed as cities in the 


reports. 


ER CM IAEA 
ns of dollars required to build and 
begin operating a factory, 
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Tp; 


III. 


8. They offer the animals for sale at the stockyards and are 


paid by the owners for doing this. ————_________ 
9. The making of thousands or millions of identical products 


is called 
10. With this change came great improvements in industry, 
which in turn affected the growth of cities. 


Write L in the blank before each item that names a product 
of light manufacturing. Write H before those that name 


products of heavy manufacturing. 


11. Women’s clothing 
12. Tractors 
— . .. 13. Automobiles 
— —— M4. Jewelry 
15. School buses 


Choose five of the following and write a complete sentence 
to answer each question. Write your answers on à separate 


sheet of paper. 


16. What is household manufacturing? 
17. What is the difference between New York and Greater 


New York? 

18. Name four of the five things or essentials which every 
city needs in order to survive. 

19. What is manufacturing? 

20. How do cities differ? 

21. Name the countries in which the fo 
urban population are located. 


ur great clusters of 


IV. Bonus question: Tell what the Industrial Revolution was, 


and describe its effect upon cities. 
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Geography Test 


NAME DATE 


I. Complete the following sentences with the correct word or 
words. 


1. The exchange of goods is called 
2. Every town and city has a 
carried on. 


3. When goods are exchanged without the use of money, it 
is called 


4. Most of the world's trade involves the use of 


where trade is 


- Trade carried on by businesses which buy goods from the 
producers or manufacturers in large quantities and sell 
them chiefly to retail stores is called . 

6. Selling goods in small quantities directly to the consumer 

iscaled.  . 5. trade 

- Goods which are carried abroad to other countries are 
known as 


_ M€— 


. Exchange of goods between nations is known as 
trade. 


- Trade between countries is not simple, but very 


—— 


10. Goods which are brou 


ght into a country from other coun- 
tries are called 


f — 


II. Circle the T if the statement is true; circle the F if it is false. 


T. F. 11. World transportation has brought about the dis- 


appearance of all "lands of isolation." 

T. F. 12. The Industrial Revolution was the time when men 

invented new kinds of machines and developed 

new kinds of power to run them. 

T. F. 13. Transportation is the vital link between the pro- 

ducer and the consumer. 

- The three great water highways used for trans- 

portation purposes are rivers, lakes, and oceans. 
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T. 15. 


T. 


I. In front of each of the following names of city buildings, 
the name of a special-service wor 


F. 


F. 


16. 


1. 


18. 


19. 
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The United States is the only country which has 


good transportation. 

Man-made waterways, called canals, were built 
to connect one waterway with another. 

In nearly every community there are people who 
make a living from transportation. 

Some areas of the oceans are little traveled, while 
in others there are heavily traveled shipping 
routes. 

Because man can travel so fast, it is said that he 
lives in a shrinking world. 


. Partly finished. goods are products which have 


gone through one or more manufacturing proc- 
esses but are not ready for the consumer. 


Geography Test 
write 
k done there, such as health, 


government, education, communication, etc. 


IL. Circle the Tif the statement is true; 


T. GE. 


T. F. 


]. Public library 

2. City hospital 
_ 8. Police station 
LLL 4. Elementary school 
LL 8. Telephone exchange 
oum 6 Art gallery and museum 
LL f. Church 

8. Dental clinic 

9. Courthouse 


10. Radio station 


———— 


11. Each perso 


12. 


circle the F if it is false. 

n in the United States is affected by the 

government. . 
are financed by taxes of vari- 


Government services 
ous kinds. 
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Electric current is measured 
usually have four dials. A kilow 
used by ten 100-watt lam 
at the left and take the 
cept on the last dial 
nearest the pointer. 
2,383 kilowatt hour: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


uU. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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It is possible to measure exactly how educated a 
person is. 

In proportion to the population, the United States 
has one telephone for every two people. : 
The problem of housing is found only in big cities 
with tenements and crowded apartments. 

The United States and Mexico have higher per- 
centages of literacy than any other countries in 
the world. 


Because of the great gift of written and spoken 


language, we can draw upon the experience of 
others. 


More than half of the people on the earth are 
illiterate. 

Only people who are educated can understand 
and create the kind of government which is neces- 
sary today. 

In planning a city, air transportation presents one 
of the most difficult problems, 

Special-service workers include approximately 
three-fourths of all the workers in our country. 


Electric Meters 


in kilowatt hours by meters that 
att hour is the amount of current 
ps in one hour. To read the meter begin 
number that the pointer last passed, €x- 
at the right. For that dial, take the number 


The meter above shows 2383. This means that 
5 of current have been used. 
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Read the electric meters below. 


Draw the hands on the dials below showing the following 


readings: 


1. 7192 


2. 0807 


3. 9560 
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Gas Meters 


901 109 
8 2 2 8 
"Os GQ? 
cme A 


Most gas meters have three dials, as illustrated here. A com- 
plete revolution on the right-hand dial means 1,000 cubic feet; 
each space on this dial, therefore, represents 100 cubic feet. Each 
space on the middle dial represents 1,000 cubic feet; each space 
on the left dial represents 10,000 cubic feet. In reading the left 
and middle dials, use the numbers which the arrows have passed. 
On the right dial, use the number nearest the dial. The reading of 


the meter above is 34,800. On most Eas bills this is written 348. 
Read the gas meters below. 


E c EE 
Draw the hands on the dials below showing the following 
readings: 
901 
8 2 
5,500 
lay 43 1 5 
901 0 0 
7 3 3 z M "2 2. 12,300 
6 54 4 56 6 3 43 
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0 [9 (0) 
3° 15 2! 98 8? 15 
sis 24 ou^ Tre 3. 78,900 
0 0 0 
a? 19 ea! e fe? 12 
7 3JV3 ZU 3 4. 30,000 
6 54 456 6 54 


NAME. u DATE ems 


Meters 


NAME DATE .———— — — —— 


Fill in the blanks. 
l. The is the unit for measuring electricity. 


. The electric meter has ________ —— dials: 
. The unit for measuring the amount of gas we use jc eed 


w N 


4. The gas meter has —— ——— — dials. 
5. What are two ways of telling the difference between a gas 
meter and an electric meter? 
a. 
b. 
6. If the Gabbard family's elec 
September 1 and 4,321 KWH on October 1, h 
hours of electricity did they use? Answer 
7. If the Russel Family's gas meter read 54,600 cubic feet on 
October 1 and 58,400 cubic feet on November 1, how many 
cubic feet of gas did they use? Answer 


tric meter read 3,987 KWH on 
ow many kilowatt 
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NAME 


Graphs 


DATE 


l. Name three kinds of graphs. 


Sioa 


Appendices 


———— 


2. Name two things which are on every graph. 


3. Round off the following numbers to the nearest hundreds. 


4. Suzanne decided to record 
graph. Her grades were: 


100-— 
90 
80 
70 
60) 


1. 313 
2. 1644 
3. TTT 
4. 955 
5. 2108 


Suzanne's Spelling Grades 


50 


her weekly spelling grades on a 


lst week— 60 
2nd week— 70 
3rd week— 50 
4th week— 90 


5th week— 80 
6th week— 80 
Tth week— 90 
8th week—100 
9th week— 80 
10th week—100 


She rounded of 
her grades to 
the nearest tens, 
and started her 
graph. Finish it 
for her. 
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This graph shows automobile fatalities in this country during day- 
light and darkness for the period 1930-1939. Answer the following 
questions about it, and place the answer in the blank at the right. 


a. 


b. 


In how many years were the number of fatalities greater dur- 

ing darkness than during daylight? 

About how many fatalities during darkness occurred in 1932? 
in 1935? 


. About how many fatalities occurred in the daytime in 1930? 


in 1939? 
In which year was the difference between the two groups the 
the least? 


greatest? 


Automobile Fatalities 


During Daylight and. Darkness, 1930-1939 


12,000 = 


9,000 ——————— 


Daylight -----~- 
Darkness ———— 


6,000 


100 
1930, 31 1 32133134 1 35136 37 138139 


Weather 
OS ea aE! 


NAME 


Find definitions for the following: 


NOM BP wD rn 


- frost 


: weather 8. clouds J5: hail Lu 
» climate 9. cirrus clouds 16. precipitation 
- wind 10. stratus clouds 17. isobars 
- saturated 11. cumulus clouds 18. isotherms 
- dew point 12. thunderheads — 19. high 
dew 13. nimbus 20. low ; 
14. sleet 21. evaporation 


Appendices 
22. condensation 32. rain gauge 42. weather map 
23. localstorms 33. snow gauge 43. ice 
24. tornadoes 34. theodolite 44, moisture 
25. hurricanes 35. radiosonde 45. atmosphere 
26. typhoons 36. waterspout 46. mist 
27. thermographs 37. humidity 4T. hygrometer 
28. barometer 38. water vapor 48. water cycle 
29. thermometer 39. fog 49. Weather Bureau 
30. wind vane 40. lightning 50. meteorologist 
31. anemometer 41. thunder 


We are studying the above words connected with a study P 
weather, since weather plays such a big part in the activities o 


the citizens of a community and we are at this time studying "our 
community." 


Science 


(Chapters 16, 17, and 18) 


NAME x — DATE 


You may use your science 
ing, if you so wish; howev 
the number of the page o 


book to find the answers to the follow- 
er, if you do use the book, please write 
n which you found the answer. 

l. Meteors flash beca 


use they get [1] going 
through the air, 

2. Meteors have flashe 
above the ground; 
[2] that high. 

. The higher you go, the [3] the air becomes. 


- Air moves [4] where it is heated and 
- [5] where it is cold. 
- Cold air is [6] than hot 
flow under and lift hot 
7. the cold air is [7]. 
8. Sometimes a whirlin 
becoming heated so 


| 


d as high as 150 miles 
therefore there must be 


gui c ro 


Qa w 


air; therefore it can 
air. The flowing of 


g storm is set up by air 
quickly over a hot region 
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that cooler air blows in with violence. A 


whirling storm of this nature is a [8]. 8. 
9. About four-fifths of the air is [9]. 9. 
10. About one-fifth of the air is [10]. 10. 


ll. The gas that fills the red tubes in electric 
signs is [11]; a small part of the air is this 


gas. ll. 
12. There is more [12] in the air near the sea- 
coast than there is in the interior of a con- 
tinent. 12. 
13. When carbon unites with the oxygen of the 
air, a new substance [13] is formed. 13. 
14. [14] is the union of oxygen with another sub- 
stance, 14. 
15. Your normal body temperature is [15]. I5; ————— 
16. We should breathe through the [16] T 
17. 


17. rather than through the [17]. 


18. Growths in the rear of the nasal passages are 
called [18]. 18. ————— 


19. The best temperature for our classroom is 19. -———— 
20. between [19] and [20] degrees. 7, ps 
21. We are told that a [21] between 50 and 21. — — — 
22. [92] 60 per cent is best for us; however, a 


range between 40 to 70 is acceptable. 

23. When the humidity is 100% the air is said 
to be [23]. 

24. A colorless and odorless gas, [24], even in 
small quantities is dangerous to us. 

25. Supplying fresh, cleaned air, cleared of dust, 
at the proper humidity and temperature is 
[25]. 

stions, please do so 


Bonus: If you wish to answer the bonus que ] 
ers in complete 


on a separate sheet of paper and write your answ' 
Sentences. 


1. Does the air weigh more or less 
than it does at the surface of the eart 


at the bottom of a deep mine 
h? 


gs Appendices 


It was noticed that small articles of clothing washed in a 

certain home at night were dry in the morning in the winter- 

time but not in the summer. Explain. 

3. How does nature offer you some protection from dust and 
cold air? 

4. Why does a burning candle go out when it is lowered into a 
jar? 

5. How does nature use oxidation in our bodies? 

6. How does industry make use of oxidation? 

T 


- Why is there less air up above us than there is around us? 
. Describe air. 


8 
9. We breathe out carbon dioxide. How is it formed? 
0. Why does oil on a knife blade keep it from rusting? 


Science—Air 

NAME. o onn DAR ee 

I. If the following statements are true, write true in the space 
at the left; if they are false, write false in the space: 


4, 


Air is an invisible mixture of gases that sur- 


round the earth and forms its atmosphere. 
—— 2. We can see air. 


— - Air is composed of ox 
oxide, neon, 
- The gases in 


ygen, nitrogen, carbon di- 
and traces of other gases. 

the air are odorless, 

Nitrogen is one of the gases in the air. 
Oxygen has a sweet smell. 

Air is necessary for life, 

There is more nitro 
Air has no weight. 


The pressure of air decreases as we go higher. 
Mountain climbing is difficult because the air 
is denser at high altitudes, 
Air is essential to fire. 


- À room is most comfortable 
of 98.6 degrees. 


gen than oxygen in the air. 


ata temperature 
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14. Warm air is heavier than cool air. 
15. Warm air moves downward. 


II. Write the number of the correct answer in the space at the 
left. 


16. Air is the (1) solid, (2) gaseous, (3) liquid 
part of the earth. 

17. Nearly four-fifths of the air is (1) nitrogen, (2) 
oxygen, (3) neon. 

18. (1) neon, (2) helium, (3) carbon dioxide is 
the part of the air that plants use. 

19. Air pressure means (1) weight of air, (2) hu- 
midity of the air, (3) speed of the air. 

20. (1) atmosphere, (2) wind, (3) air pressure is 
air in motion. 

21. When air is heated, it (1) stays at the same 
level, (2) rises, (3) descends. 


III. In the space at the left, write the word or words needed to 
complete the following: 
22 is a mixture of gases that sur- 


rounds and is a part of the earth. 
23. is the gas that forms about 


one-fifth of the air. 
24. is water in the air in the form 


of gas. 
25. The higher the air rises, the less 


there is. 
26. Divers and mountain climbers carry 
______ with them to supply the nec- 


essary air for breathing. 


hoose the one associated 


IV. From the following list of words, ¢ 
t in the space provided: 


with each phrase below and write i 


dust and smoke nitrogen helium 


oxygen carbon dioxide 
air pressure ventilation siphon 


fire air 
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27. A mixture of invisible gases 


Appendices 


28. Makes up about one-fifth of the air 
29. Makes up about four-fifths of the air 
30. Will not burn without oxygen 


31. Impurities found in the air 


32. Exchanging impure air for fresh air 
33. Gas that plant leaves take from the air 


34. Weight of the air 


Science—Weather 


NAME 


the 


1. 


9, 


e 


Read from 
those pages. 


After you have read the above materi 
below; you may refer to the book 
clude the page numbers where your 


- The word [2] 


. There are more than [ 


. Any form of falling moistur 
. The average annual rainfall is the [6] rain- 


. When we know the hi 


———————— DATE 


pages and maps as instructed. 


The word [1] refers to the condition of the 
air at a particular time, 

refers to weather conditions in 
any one area over long periods of time. 


. Special kinds of maps, called [3], tell about 


rainfall, temperature, and other weather in- 
formation. 


4] weather stations in 
the United States. 


€ is known as [5]. 
fall. 


gh and low tempera- 
tures for a certain day, we can figure the 
middle, or [7], temperature. 


. The [8] on the weather Maps answer some 


very important questions about the weather. 


SUR 


Geocraruy Book: Read from page 64 through page 70; refer to 
page 372 through page 377, and study the maps on 
al, answer the questions 


if you wish; if you do so, in- 
information was located. 
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9. In lands south of the equator, January is 
[9] than July. 9. 
10. Seasons on the other side of the equator are 


[10] from ours. 10. 
1l. The earth turns, or revolves, on its axis [11] 

every 24 hours. ll. 
12. When our side of the earth is turned away 

from the sun, it is [12]. 12. 
13. It takes one [13] for the earth to take a trip 

around the sun. 13. 
14. In the summer the sun is [14] in the sky 

than in winter. 14. 
15. On the annual rainfall maps on pages 372- 

373 the smallest amount of rainfall shown 

is [15]. 15. 
16. On the same maps the largest amount of 

rainfall shown is [16]. 16. 
17. Referring to the same maps, we see that 

most of the land of the world has less than n 


[17] inches of rainfall. 
18. The three regions that stand out with very 18. 


19. heavy rainfall are [18], [19], and [20]. 19. 
20. Di, e e 
21. We can notice that all of the lands men- 

tioned in 18, 19, and 20 are [21] lands. DT. oua 


22. Most of the eastern half of our country has 


[22] rainfall. 
23. Hail and snow are measured after they are 
[23]. 23, —— —— 


24. When the noon sun is low in the sky, the 


weather is much [24] than when the sun is 


high in the sky. " 
25. When it is summer south of the equator, it " 

winter [25] of it. . 
26. Many lands near the [26] are hot both in 


summer and winter. 


Appendices 


27. The air tends to get [27] the higher one goes 
above sea level. 2T. 

28. On the July temperature maps, hot weather 
indicates temperatures of [28] degrees or 


more. 28. 
29. On the same map, cold weather is [29] 
degrees or less. 29. 


30. Winters in southern South America, south- 
ern Africa, and Australia are not as cold as 
those in northern North America and Eu- 
rasia. The chief reason for this is that North 
America and Eurasia extend much farther 


from the [30]. 


BONUS: 


NAME 


Á 


I. If the following statements 
provided; if they are false, 


L 


2 


eo 


30. 


In your geography book there is a description of a certain 
kind of wind which changes with the seasons. In the 
summers the winds are wet, blowing from the sea to the 
land; in the winters the winds are dry, 
land to the sea. Farmers must keep the 
when planning their crops and for oth 
the name of these winds, in which count 
and on which page did you find the ans 
you have three things to answer). 


blowing from the 
se winds in mind 
er work. What is 
ry are they found, 
wer? (Remember, 


Science— Weather 


DATE 


are true, write True in the space 
write False in the space provided. 


Clouds are tiny drops of water which 
can float in the air, 


l ————À 

. Cirrus clouds are featherlike clouds very 
high in the sky. Z, pa 
- Stratus clouds look like puffy cotton. 3, —___— 
- Nimbus clouds are rain clouds. 4, usus e 
- Thunderheads are dark cumulus clouds, 5. . ^ — 
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6. 
T. 


8. 


IL Write the number of the correct answer in 


Clouds that appear to be in layers are 
stratus clouds. 

A daily weather forecast is of great help 
to a farmer. 

You must be a scientist to read and un- 
derstand a weather map. 


. Climate and weather are exactly the 


same thing. 


. A fog is clouds found very high in the 


sky. 


. A barometer is an instrument used to 


measure air pressure. 


. Water may be found as a liquid, a gas, 


or a solid. 


. A meteorologist is a weather man. 
. Saturated air contains all the moisture 


it can hold. 


. A rain gauge measures the amount of 


snow which falls. 


vided: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Condensation is generally caused by a 
change in temperature from (1) warm 
to cool, (2) warm to hot, (3) cold to 
hot. 

Snow, rain, hail, and sleet are forms of 
(1) condensation, (2) evaporation, (3) 
precipitation. 

When water vapor condenses, it (1) 
rises, (2) stays where it is, (3) falls. 
When raindrops are carried upward into 
cold air and freeze into ice, (1) dew, 
(2) hailstones, (3) frost will be formed. 
Clouds lose their moisture by (1) pollu- 
tion, (2) condensation, (3) evaporation. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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the 


space pro- 


314 Appendices 
II. Complete the following in the spaces provided: 


21. The conditions of the air at any one time 
and place make up what we call the 
[21]. 

22. A [22] gives a picture of weather condi- 
tions over the entire country. 22. 

23. An [23] tells the speed of the wind. 23. 

24. [24] storms affect only a small area. 24 

25. The constant processes of evaporation 
and [25] are the water cycle. 28. 


IV. From the group of words in Column A, select the one asso- 


ciated with each phrase in Column B and write its number 
in the space provided. 


Column A Column B Answer 

1. barometer 26. records temperature of 

2. rain the air 26. 

3. weather forecast 97. sends out storm warnings 97. 

4. Weather Bureau 28, invisible water in the air 98. 

5. water vapor 29. condensed water vapor 

6. thermometer falling from clouds 29. 

7. snow 30 


- a statement of future 
weather conditions 30. 


V. Why is the weather of great importance to any community? 


LETTER TO PARENTS 


Western Junior High School 
Jonesboro, Virginia 
November 30, 1954 
Again I want to tell you some of the things our class has been 
doing. 
You probably remember that w 
Jonesboro and Campbell County 


grade. Before we made the trip, v 


e participated in the tour of 
made by the entire seventh 
ve appointed a committee to 
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study the places we were to visit and to report to the class. They 
chose to use our conference room as a studio to present a TV pro- 
gram by using our school's PA system; the program was very 
interesting and informative. Later we visited Keeneland, Good- 
heart College, where we heard about the history of the college 
and saw the Patterson cabin, Gratz Park with its many famous 
old homes, Castlewood Park, and Bryan's Station Springs. The trip 
was an introduction to our unit entitled "Living in Our Com- 
munity." 

Following the trip we reviewed the places we visited and our 
reasons for visiting them and filled out a questionnaire on the 
opportunities offered us by our community and our responses to 
them. We found many things we did not know about our home 
town; so we listed the things in which we were interested and 
organized committees to locate the desired information; among 
these are Education and Religion, Recreation, Police and Fire 
Departments, Transportation and Communication, Horses and 
Stock Farms, and Vital Statistics. We listed the places where we 
could find the information and ways we could share it with the 
class. In English we learned how to capitalize and punctuate our 
written reports, how to conduct an interview, and how to outline 
our information. We also read several stories with rural and urban 
backgrounds. We kept a list of words related to our community 
and used those words for our spelling list. In geography we read 
and discussed material entitled "A Living in Town and City"; this 
gave us a background for our own community. In math we learned 
to read electric and gas meters and to figure bills; we also dis- 
cussed bar and line graphs and used local school enrollments, the 
population of Jonesboro since 1860, the increases 1n the popula- 
tion by ten-year periods, and the city’s daily high, low, and 
normal temperatures in constructing our graphs. In science we 
discussed air and weather and their influences on the activities of 
a community. We saw several films and one filmstrip: Our Homes 
and Our Communities,” “Community Governments: How they 
Operate,” “How Weather Forecasts are Made,” “The Junior Citi- 
zen,” “River in the Way” (shows how natural gas is piped to us), 
and “Metropolitan New York.” Our two student teachers have 
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cooperated in teaching this unit. This study will be completed 
Friday, December 3, and at the end of the next six weeks I shall 
report to you our culminating activities, 

During the six weeks we continued to work on our special 
math and spelling, according to the kind of work each of us needs. 
During American Education Week we wrote themes entitled 
“What Education Means to Me.” During Book Week we had 
dramatizations, “Who am I?" using characters from favorite books, 


and reports on favorite books. Several girls made peep shows 
illustrating a scene from a story. 


Sincerely, 


SPECIMEN PLAN y 


History- American 
Senior High School Resource Unit 
Jacksonian Democracy 


General Objective 
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ment, to create faith in themselves that will encourage them to 
assume civic obligations in the future. 


Specific Objectives 


I. 


II. 


Il. 


Knowledges 
A. To develop knowledge of wholesome patriotism, from the 
study of nationalism. 

B. To develop knowledge and understanding of the Election 
of 1828. 

. To develop knowledge and understanding of the forces 
of democracy evident during Jackson's administration. 

. To develop knowledge and understanding of sectionalism. 

. To develop knowledge and understanding of the influence 


of the frontier. 
. To develop a sense of time relationship for this period. 


Skills 

A. To develop ability to handle textbook material. 

B. To develop ability to read for information concerning the 
Jacksonian period and how it influenced the American 


life. 


"] WHO A 


C. To develop ability to interpret maps and pictures. 
Attitudes 
A. To develop an appreciation of democracy, including the 
following related factors. 
1. Respect for the rights of others 
2. Obedience to law as 
3. Willingness to abide by the decision of the majority 
4. Acceptance of the responsibilities and duties of citizen- 
ship 
5. Faith in the democratic process 
6. Love of country > a 
B. To develop interest in investigating, discussing, and acting 
upon questions of the Jacksonian era. 
C. To develop an historical attitude toward this period. 
D. To develop an appreciation of the necessity for group and 


individual ethics in the social studies. 
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Motivation—The Inaugural Scene 


The scene at the inauguration of Andrew Jackson was indeed 
extraordinary. The day of inauguration, March 8, 1829, ten thou- 
sand visitors crowded into Washington. Droves of office seekers 
had come to town. Curiosity seekers were there in large numbers. 
There were “countrymen, farmers, gentlemen, mounted and dis- 
mounted, black and white.” Some found their way into the Execu- 
tive Mansion, where they “upset bowls of punch, broke the glasses, 
and stood with their muddy boots on the satin-covered chairs” to 
catch a glimpse of their hero. They saw a man sinewy and erect. 
He had a deep scar on his face. He bore himself with the air of a 
soldier. It was Jackson, “Old Hickory,” exponent of frontier de- 
mocracy, the hero of New Orleans, organizer of the Democratic 
Party and President (1829-1837) 


Introduction 


not only in democracy but also in nationalism. To them it was an 


d States was the greatest 
nation in the world. Their influence was seen in the War of 1812 
led by Henry Clay, demanded 
nd. They called upon the gov- 
al improvements, especially for 
westward migration easier. The 


Westerners, Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson. Clay's career in 
Congress lasted from the War of 1812 until the Compromise of 
1850, almost half a century. 

The triumph of the Western ideas came with the election of 
Jackson in 1828. Jackson was a political descendant of Thomas 
Jefferson, a Democratic-Republican who had been succeeded in 
the presidency by Madison, who served two terms and who in 
turn was followed by Monroe, who also served two terms. All 
three of these presidents—Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—be- 
longed to the same party. Indeed, at the time of Monroe’s first 
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administration, party differences had practically disappeared so 
that there was really one political party. This period was called 
the Era of Good Feeling. But by the close of Monroe's second 
administration, differences of opinion among the Democrats began 
to appear. In 1824 there were four candidates for the presidency. 
The chief ones were: John Quincy Adams, member of the famous 
Adams family of Massachusetts; Andrew Jackson, Old Hickory, 
the hero of New Orleans; Henry Clay; and William Henry Craw- 
ford. The election, failing to give a majority to any one of the 
candidates, was settled by a vote of the House of Representatives. 
Clay now threw his support in the House to Adams, with the 
result that Adams became the sixth president of the United States. 

The defeat of Jackson made the Western Democrats very 
bitter, Already differences of opinion had made their appearance 
among the Democrats; they differed on such questions as the ex- 
tension of slavery, the protective tariff, the United States Bank, 
and internal improvements. Jackson and his supporters followed 
Thomas Jefferson's doctrine of strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion. This group favored low tariffs and state banks rather than 
the United States Bank. As a political party, they became known 
simply as Democrats. The other division of the party adopted the 
Party name of National Republican. John Quincy Adams and 
Henry Clay were the leaders of this party, which stood for high 
tariffs, internal improvements, and a National Bank. Both parties 
Prepared for the campaign of 1828. . 

The presidential election in 1828 was in itself a democratic 
revolution. Andrew Jackson, the people's hero, was successful only 
after a spirited campaign. Jackson was the first president from the 
West and really the first self-made man to become president. All 
his predecessors in office had been men of means and members 
of distinguished families. But Jackson was a frontiersman and 
Indian fighter from the backwoods. The election of a man of the 
frontier type was in itself a revolutionary change. A new method 
of nominating candidates and campaigning for election was intro- 
duced. The old method of nominating a candidate for the presi- 
dency was by Congressional caucus. A caucus is simply a private 
meeting of legislators to select candidates or to discuss measures. 
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The Congressional caucus gave Congress control over the nomina- 
tion of presidential candidates. 

The Western States objected to this method of nominating 
candidates, believing that the nomination should be made by the 
state legislatures. A change also occurred in the method of win- 
ning popular support. Jackson's campaign of 1828 was the first 
modern campaign. His supporters brought him before the public 
whenever possible; newspapers were induced to print articles 
about him. So cleverly had Jackson's friends planned his cam- 
paign that he easily won. He repeated his success again in 1832, 
running against Henry Clay. In this election, still further and 
more democratic changes were made in the selection of the 
candidates. Instead of obtaining the nomination through a Con- 
gressional caucus or through the action of state legislatures, a 
nominating convention was called, made up of committees from 
each state. It was the duty of this convention to select candidates 
and to advise on issues. 

During Jackson's period in office, three major issues con- 
fronted the country: (1) the tariff, (2) nullification, that is, the 


right of the states to declare void a law passed by Congress, and 
(3) the United States Bank. 


Activities—T eacher 


1. After the introduction 
in addition to a shor 
each student stands, 


» use Morrison’s Test, Teach, Test method 
t achievement quiz to determine where 


bo 


. Read and write on black 


history, the democratic masses had put their man in the White 
House" (Faulkner's American Political and Social History, p. 
190). List the previous presidents, 


board: "For the first time in American 


3. Show seventeen-minute color film, “ 


Old Hickory." (Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc.) 


4. Assign several reports covering Jackson's life before 1824. 
Confer with students who are t 


9 report, and suggest points to 
be included. 
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5. The controversy over the tariff issue of 1832-1833 is an example 
of the continuing dispute concerning the power of the federal 
government over that of the states. One way to point up this 
quarrel of the 1830's and, at the same time, to accustom pupils 
to use primary sources is to have a dialogue or informal debate 
between two able groups of students, who must base their 
arguments on copies of actual documents as recorded in Com- 
magers Documents of American History. At the end of this 
dialogue, have members of the class summarize the main argu- 
ments on both sides. 


6. To encourage research on the broad topic of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy, it may be challenging to plan one or two periods for 
oral reports. 


Provide a series of topic sentences such as the following: 


. Voting qualifications became more liberal. 
The nominating convention replaced the caucus. 
€. The "Kitchen Cabinet" was a better reflection of the people 
than the official cabinet. 
d. More office holders became subject to election and fewer to 
appointment. 
- The spoils system became an issue. 
- Workers of Philadelphia organized in 1828. 
- Squatters' rights to land were recognized. - . 
- Was Jackson's inauguration "the people's day" or "the reign 
of King Mob"? 
i The foe Peace Society was established in 1828. 
j. The American Temperance Union was organized in 1833. 
k. Dorothea Dix pioneered in prison reform and the treatment 
of the insane. 
1. "New Harmony" was settled in Indiana in 1825. 
m. Horace Mann promoted education in Massachusetts. 
n. Henry Barnard promoted education in New York. 


Allow several days so that pupils will have time to look up 
the materials for elaborating upon these topic sentences. 


7. Immigration to the United States followed the ups and downs 


op 


TFR wo 
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of prosperity in America and reflected the economic and po- 
litical conditions in Europe. Have the students draw a line 
graph or a chart showing the rise and fall of immigration to 
the United States during the nineteenth century, coloring in 
the period 1820-49. As the year's work progresses, later periods 
of history can be indicated with different colors. Figures for 


this activity may be found in the World Almanac or in the In- 
formation Please almanac. 


. Since this period of nationalism is replete with changes in 


American life, it may be helpful to make a summary table 
based on the political, economic, and social developments that 
are characteristic of this era. The following is the beginning of 
a table that will be developed much further. Start the chart 
on the chalk board, and fill it in from oral response. 


Changes: 1816-1840 


Political Economic Social 
Reduction of property Formation of labor Extension of popular 
qualifications for unions education 
voting 


Activities—Student 


1. 


. See film, “Old Hickory,” to lear 


. One 


Discuss Jackson’s Inauguration. The outcome of this discussion 
should be a readiness to appreciate what is meant when Jack- 
son is referred to as the first President of the common people. 


n about the men with whom 
Jackson had dealings before and after becoming president. 

Name special students to do assignments. The chief purpose 
will be to impress upon the class the fact that Jackson was 


really the “people’s hero,” not one on a pedestal, but one 
among them. 


group of students presents the arguments of the South on 
the subject of nullification as set forth in the “South Carolina 
Ordinance of Nullification.” The other group of students then 
gives the arguments of Jackson and the advocates of national- 
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ism as stated in "Jackson's Proclamation to the People of South 
Carolina." The chairman of the first group replies by offering 
the ideas contained in "South Carolina's Reply to Jackson's 
Proclamation," following with the arguments contained in 
"South Carolina's Nullification of the Force Bill." Students will 
summarize the main arguments on both sides. 


5. Write the letters A through N on small cards, and place them 
in a box. Students will draw out a card and speak not more than 
five minutes on the topic represented by the letter drawn. Class 
will vote to determine who made the best report. 

6. Students will draw a line graph or a chart showing the rise and 
fall of immigration to the United States during the nineteenth 
century, coloring the part representing the period 1820-49. 
Students will make a comparison or a companion graph or 
chart showing the rise of population in the United States dur- 
ing the same period. Students will compare the proportion of 
the population rise due to natural increase with the rise due 
to immigration. 

7. Students will make a chart showing the economical, political, 
and social developments that are characteristic of this era. 
rs during review, will respond orally, completing the 
chart. 


8. Students should understand the following terms as they atg 
used in the text: 


T e N T E S Jacksonian Era 
nomination shirt-sleeve diplomacy 
O = aaia aa a ENER a squatters 
BOSSES? Er tins ortos tdi Eodem els P Us cheap currency 
wildcat banks removal of deposits 
easy Credit os oy eese epo ef oderit .. "pet banks" 
democracy OE II DD EISE tee HI RB DA surplus 
Party machine ..... sce eee? independent treasury 


9. People and things to know about: 


Workingmen's Party: -osmi uenen 
Spoils system arerorice erdre tts 


William Henry Harrison 
Martin Van Buren 
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O TEKI anneni onirin “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” 
"Kitchen:cabineE" 3 «css eiA csse nee vnus John Tyler 
Maysville Road ...............,.,LuuuuuL. Caroline Affairs 
Specie Circular .............,.,,,....uu "King" Andrew 


AnticMasons: s s isese iaren ccssuc: Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
IMEI ic ses aon Bein cabe PER Y bled «cscs... re 


Evaluation 


Examine each notebook for daily notes on outside readings, 
newspaper clippings, magazine articles, and other reading mate- 
rials. Observe students’ participation in group work to see if they 
were really doing something constructive and meeting their needs 
and goals. Give objective tests at intervals during this study to see 
if they were still working toward their objectives. Give essay test 
at the end of the unit to develop critical thinking. Observe the 


essay questions on a test, after consid 
has been done, and grade the stude 
factory." 

On the following pages 
used in evaluating pupil pro 
cluded in this unit. 


ering all the other work that 
nts "satisfactory" or "unsatis- 


are exercises and tests that may be 
gress on the learning experiences in- 


Exercise I 
Paragraph Meaning 
Directions: Read the paragraph given below, and then fill in the 
outline form as follows: Make A the subject of the paragraph; 
make 1, 2, 3, etc., the main points; make Ex, a, b, c under the 
numerals the examples given. 


“During the twelve years from 1763 


to 1775, the colonies 
ceased to be contented with their relation 
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the use of writs of assistance; taxation for revenue by Parliament, 
including the Stamp Act of 1765, the Townshend duties of 1767, 
and the tea duties in 1773; the belief that the colonists had certain 
rights under what they called The Constitution, noted arguments 
for which were framed by James Otis and Patrick Henry; the con- 
Sciousness of common interest and ability to take care of them- 
selves, shown in the Stamp Act Congress of 1765; irritation over 
the presence of troops in Boston, shown by the so-called Boston 
Massacre of 1770, and the Boston Tea Party of 1773, and by re- 
Sistance in April, 1775." 


A. 


Exercise IL 
Use of Reference Materials 


Below are two lists, One is a list of information you might want to 
find. The other is a list of general reference books. Place the letter 
of the reference book (A, B, C, etc.), in which you would find 
the information, in front of the information asked for. 
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SEE UE HUM 


- To find the value of th 


- To look up ma 
- To find out what oth 


- To find a list of reference 


. To find a complete tech 
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. To find the difference in meaning between two 


words. 


- To find the source of the Volga River. 
. To find the extent and altitude of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. 


- To locate the Aegean Sea. 
- To obtain a careful discussion of the rights and 


obligations of American citizenship. 

To look up the main facts of Shakespeare's life. 

To find out what has been written recently in mag- 
azines about evolution. 


To obtain the address of a well-known living Amer- 
ican author. 


- To obtain a good description of the Western Ex- 


pansion Movement in the United States. 


- To find out who has won the Nobel Prizes. 
- To find out if there is a railroad connecting any two 


particular cities. 


- To find the total amount of wheat exported from 


the United States for the last ten years. 


- To find the number of students in American univer- 


sities. 


- To look up information regarding Gothic Architec- 


ture. 


- To find out how many immigrants came to the 


United States last year. 


e exports and imports of the 
Port of New York for 1925. 

azine articles about Mussolini. 

€r positions a certain man in 
public life has held. 


5 on the Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act. 
nical, comparative discus- 


sion of the difference between a partnership and a 


corporation. 
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List of Reference Books 


A. Atlas F. An American History Book 
B. The World Almanac G. A Civics Book 

C. Encyclopedia H. English Language Dictionary 
D. Who's Who in America I. An Economics Book 

E. Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 


Exercise III 


Newspaper Reading 

a machine by which the people 
I Er national and international affairs. To do this successfully, 
e must be well informed and intelligent. On the newspaper 
alls the task of keeping the public informed." 


If you consider a state- 
t. If a statement is 


"Ad i 
emocratic government is 


Directions: Read each statement carefully. 
sel false, place a zero (0) sign in front of i 
rue, place a plus (+) sign in front of it. 


1. All newspapers in a city will tell the same news in 


the same way. 
— — .. 8, The newspaper is one of th 
of creating public opinion. 
— — .. 3. Headlines are for the purpo 
. Facts and news are always the same thing. 
——  & One way to judge a newspaper's reliability is by 
determining the truthfulness and character of its 
headlines. 
—— 6. News, as published in our daily 
states the facts as they occur. 
— ———. 7. Most people read newspapers 


opinions and tastes. 

. Newspaper editorials are strictly factual articles. 
— ——— 9. A signed article in a newspaper is a news item ex- 
pressing the writers own opinions and conclusions. 


—— 10. All newspapers are reliable sources from which to 


draw facts. 


e most powerful means 


se of catching attention. 


| 


papers, always 


that mirror their own 


| 
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ll. Newspapers sometimes play upon the prejudices 
and fears of their readers to stir up opinion for a 
favored cause. 

12. News reporters are highly trained, professional 
writers who seldom make mistakes. . 

13. Sometimes newspapers are used to stir up race prej- 
udices by the use of scare headlines and partisan 
reports of the facts. 

14. Most of a paper's news is secured indirectly through 
correspondents and news-collecting agencies. 

15. Headlines frequently give an unfair estimate of the 
news contained in the article that follows. 

16. A labor paper and a capitalist paper can be ex- 
pected to publish identical accounts of a strike. 

17. Cartoons of public events and persons in public life 
reflect the policies of the newspaper in which they 
are printed. 

18. Newspapers are really run for the sole purpose of 
educating the public. 


American History 


Test—Eleventh Grade 


. What is a tariff? 
. What is a protective tariff? 


- What was President Jackson's "spoils system"? 
. For what two im 


portant things was the administration of 
Jackson noted? 


. What led to the panic of 1837? 
. Characterize Andrew Jackson. 
. Summarize the growth of sectionalism during this period. 


. Why was the westward movement 50 significant? 
- What connection can 


you point out between the extension of 
gress of popular education? 

at is meant by internal improvements? Is it true that many 
hese were made before they were really needed? Explain. 


suffrage and the pro 


oft 
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1l. 


Explain fully the following: 

franchise pet banks 
nominating convention Workingmen's Party 
party machine OF Hickory 
squatters specie circular 


American History 


Test—Eleventh Grade 


Directions: Choose the word or phrase that will make each state- 
ment true, draw a line under it, and write the number that pre- 
cedes it. 


1. 


2, 


President Jackson removed (1) many, (2) few, (3) 


none of the government officials. 
The spoils system referred to (1) cold-storage eggs, 


(2) United States Postage rates, (3) removal of officers not of 


the same political party as the president. 
A protective tariff protects the (1) farmer, (2) man- 


ufacturer, (3) miner. 
The (1) south, (2) north favored a high tariff to 


protect itself against being undersold by foreign manufac- 
turers. 


(1) Clay, (2) Webster, (3) Hayne declared that the 
states had created the constitution. 

President Jackson agreed with (1) Hayne, (2) Cal- 
houn, (3) Webster about the doctrine of nullification. 

_ One of the policies strongly supported by President 
Jackson was (1) the National Bank, (2) Civil Service, (3) the 
doctrine of nullification, (4) high protective tariff, (5) preser- 
vation of the Federal Union. 

The tariff of (1) 1816, (2) 1832, (3) 1828 lowered 
the duties on foreign goods. 

The state which threatened to withdraw from the 
Union in 1833 if the federal government attempted to enforce 
the tariff was (1) Massachusetts, (2) Georgia, (3) New 
York, (4) Virginia, (5) South Carolina. 
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10. Which of these terms is sometimes applied to the Jacksonian 
era? 
1. age of big business 
2. era of good feeling 
3. reconstruction period 
4. rise of the common man 
11. Which of the following did President Andrew J; 
l. abolition of the United States Bank 
2. immediate annexation of Texas 
3. doctrine of nullification 
4. civil-service reform 
12. In this section, complete each 


statement by selecting the cor- 
rect subject for it from the right-hand column. Place the letter 
of the subject in the space bef 


ore the statement it completes. 
—— lL. opposed Andrew Jackson A. Robert Y. Hayne 
in the United States Bank B. Nicholas Biddle 
controversy, C. Daniel Webster 
— — 2. argued that since thestates D, Henry Clay 
had given the federa] gov- E. John C. Calhoun 
ernment its powers, the 
states could refuse to obey 
a federal law which they 
believed to be unconstitu- 
tional. 
— — — 3. argued that the people had 
created the constitution; 
that it established a per- 
manent union. 


ackson favor? 
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D. Specimen Sociometric Study: 
Tenth Grade 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS IN A CLASS 


When I administered the Sociometric test to the class, I asked 
that they designate three People with whom they would like to 
Work on a committee, This test is as likely to measure, therefore, 
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the pupils in their class or learning situation. Note that "91," a 
very smart and personable boy, was considered a good student 
and a hard-working committee member by most of the class. From 
my work with the class, I would conclude that "21" is actually 
the best choice the pupils could have made. He is very con- 
scientious, industrious, and intelligent; he is earning an A in Eng- 
lish this six weeks. I consider it significant, although not surpris- 
ing, that the class as a whole made such a good judgment. 

One must not discount, however, the degree to which personal 
friendships influence the results of such a test. On the sociogram 
it is easy to pick out the "best friends," indicated by mutual first 
choices: the girls “4” and “22,” “9” and “20”; and the boys “2” and 
"8," “19” and “21.” 

I did not observe any strongly organized cliques in this class. 
Two factors may contribute to this situation: the racial mixture 
of the class (of the twenty-two students thirteen are Negro, eight 
are white, and one is Indian), and the great preponderance of 
boys (there are fifteen boys and only seven girls). As far as the 
racial situation goes, I feel that it has made some difference in 
determining the class relationships, but much less than might be 
expected. The most popular students included two white and two 
Negro boys. The officers of the class include two Negro girls and 
one white boy. Among the outer circle of least popular students 
were three white students, four Negro students, and the one In- 
dian student. Three sets of the mutual first choices were among 
members of the same race, yet “9” is a Negro girl and “20” is 
white. The entire class includes only two white girls—"14" and 
“20"—yet neither chose the other at all. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the rejections, which might indicate feelings 
of racial prejudice. This seems very unlikely, however, since the 
rejections of white boy "12" were both made by white boys, and 
the rejections of Negro boy "1" were made by a Negro girl and a 
white girl. 

My idea that the small number of girls probably inhibits the 
growth of cliques is based on personal observation that girls of 
this age are most apt to form groups and consciously exclude 
others. This may or may not be true; in any case, with only seven 
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girls in the class, it would not be logical to expect cliques. While 
I am discussing the girls in the class, I should like to point out 
another observation. Although several of the girls took boys as 
their first or second choices, no boys chose girls first, only one 
chose a girl second, and only two or three even chose girls third. 
Perhaps this indicates the situation peculiar to fifteen-year-olds: 
the girls are much more interested in the boys than the boys are 
in the girls. 

There are several individuals in the class who require special 
mention. First, in all four cases the students in the inner, or most 
popular, circle of the sociogram do better than average work in 
the class. The girl who does the best work is “9”; she also was 
chosen several times. The students in the second and third circles 
all do average or better work. In every case, those students doing 
the poorest work in the class are in the outer circle. But the outer 
circle also contains “5” and “14” (shy girls who are average stu- 
dents) and “12” (the boy with the highest LQ. in the class). 
Number “12” does not approach his capacity in English, but his 
work is satisfactory. His main trouble would seem to be a feeling 
of superiority. He manages to remain aloof from the class activ- 
ities; he never volunteers any information during a class dis- 
cussion. 

Actually, the student in the class who constitutes the greatest 
discipline problem is “18,” an immature, attention-seeking boy 
who constantly talks and argues. I was not surprised, therefore, 
that he was a first choice only for “17,” a very shy boy who 
entered in the middle of the school term and has been successful 
neither in his schoolwork nor at making friends. The Indian boy, 
number “16,” has had great difficulty with his schoolwork, chiefly 
because he has so little skill in communicating in English. In his 
case, I think improvement is shown even by the fact that no one 
rejected him as an undesirable committee member. Incidentally, 
he put on his preference sheet in the space where he could indi- 
cate a rejection, “Everyone is equal for me.” 

As I analyzed the sociogram and sociometric chart, I realized 
that a seating chart might be of interest and useful in substantiat- 
ing several points. Note that the only students meriting rejections 
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by other pupils—"1" and “12”—are isolated (by choice) in the 
seating arrangement. Note also that two sets of mutual first 
choices sit next to each other—"4" and “22,” and “2” and “3”; the 
others do not. It is interesting that “15,” in an isolated seat, is still 
one of the most popular students. 


o e o 


Making this sociometric study of my class has given me a 
better understanding of the class in general and several new in- 
sights of particular interest. First, I was much impressed by the 
sound judgment most of my class displayed in selecting coworkers. 
It would seem that status in this group is achieved by intelligence 
and hard work. Those students who were not cooperative with 
my supervising teacher and me were rejected by the group. But 
regarding these students, I can see more clearly how important 
it is for me to find activities in which they can experience success, 
so that they will not need to show off in order to gain the approval 
of their fellow students. I also feel a good deal more sympathetic 
with the shy student; in this connection, I see a similar need for 
providing experiences which will aid the shy pupil in building 
self-confidence. Most important, I have begun to see more clearly 
the connection between satisfaction in social relationships and 


success in school. 
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Sociometric Chart 
3 pts.—first choice 
2 pts.—second choice 
1 pt.—third choice 
R—rejection 


Chooser 
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22 


[xe times chosen 


Total score 


337 


Tenth Grade 


ric Study: 
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SOCIOGRAM 
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SEATING CHART 


atasan = 


= 


+ na 


(2 
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A 


ANg O Girls Numbers correspond to those on 


sociogram and sociometric chart. 


E. Specimen Case Studies 


SPECIMEN CASE STUDY I 
Elementary 
A. Information secured through a personal interview: 


. Name: Joe Doe 

Age: 10 

. Residence: 804 Dolla Street, Anywhere 

. Pupil lives at home with both parents. 

. Fathers name is William. He works as a traveling elec- 
trical repairman. 

. Mothers name is Geneva. She is a housewife, and she 

works as a saleslady for the Watkins' products. 

There are two brothers and one sister in the family. 

. Joe's hobby is to make model planes, boats, and cars. 

. Joe has attended the Jefferson School. He transferred in 
7-54 to Adams, where he is now. He left Jefferson because 
the family moved. 

10. Pupil has never had a serious illness. 


eo SUE © ro n 


€ oN 


B. Data from the records or observations: 


1. Previous marks in school have been satisfactory. He wants 
to do better in his marks because this will mean that his 
father will give him ten dollars in June (for the year). 

2. In September he weighed 56 pounds, and now he weighs 
65. Then he was 58 inches tall, and now 54 inches tall. He 
seems to be a little small for his age when compared with 
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other children. He has been absent only four days so far 
this year. 


. Some of the results of his tests are: 


a. Metropolitan 


Grade CA Score Norm 
3 7-2 17 1.9 
4 10-1 5.7 4.8 

b. Age (years and months) 10.6 

Word meaning 48 

Average Reading 5.4 

Spelling 4.8 

Language 3.2 

Average Arithmetic 5.2 

Social Science 5.7 

Science 48 

Battery Median 5.0 

LQ. 105 


This test was taken 3-19-46, 


- He was born 2-19-36, 
- He attends the Christian Church. He was really display- 


ing a temper last year. A teacher suggested that his folks 
take him to church. The boy’s behavior began to improve. 


Now he brags that he has not missed a Sunday for a whole 
year. 


His attitude toward the teachers seems very good, 


- His favorite Subject is mathematics, 
- School subject he most di 
. While in the first or sec 


slikes is geography. 

ond grade he was hit by a car, and 
ite concerned, but the cause was 
elessness. He was warned and asked 


his mother became qu 
said to be the boy's car. 
to be more careful. 

He seems to like school fairl 
seems that ] 
another boy 


y well and likes the teacher. It 
ast year he became quite a problem. He and 
would climb out of the windows, run in and 
oom, and make themselves general pests. He 


also had quite a temper. When something would not go his 
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11. 


way, he would sit down on the floor and kick his heels and 
scream and cry. The teacher last year vas put at her wit's 
end, because when this would happen, all the children 
would become upset. Then it was suggested that he go 
to another school and be separated from a friend of his. 
The family just happened to move, so that separated the 
two boys. Then, also, his mother started taking him to 
church. His teacher was wondering what he would do 
this year. I noticed that now he has thrown very few 
temper tantrums, and they have occurred mainly, I be- 
lieve, when he did not understand something. At these 
times he went to his desk and threw everything off the top 
of it and then sat down. The other children seemed used 
to it and just ignored him. Then, later, he would go on and 
do his work. At home he mentioned that he “got mad, and 
so I went out in the kitchen and started to clean it.” He 
finished cleaning it, and his mother was very proud of 
him. 

His home life seems very involved and not too clear. It 
seems as though his father is gone most of the time, travel- 
ing on certain jobs. Joe is the oldest and therefore is given 
a great deal of responsibility when his father is gone. His 
father is kind to him, and he likes him very much. Some- 
times his mother goes with his father and leaves the chil- 
dren with a cousin who comes to the house. He is never 
quite sure why she goes with him, but does not question 
it. If he is good, he will get to go to the movies twice on 
the next weekend after his mother and father return. 

He seems to like his brothers and sister and is quite proud 
of them. He plays with them quite a bit. Every weekend 
the children go down to Doona and stay with their grand- 
s. Then on Sunday evening their folks come after 
here because he can go hunting 
Once he went 


parent 
them. Joe enjoys going t 
and fishing and play with his many friends. 
swimming, but the next time he went, the water was down, 
and when he jumped in, he hit his head on the rocks. He 
cut it and had to have several stitches in his forehead. 
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He tells about hunting and killing a wild rabbit. He 
loves to go hiking with his grandfather. 

13. Emotion, Mental Growth: Emotionally he is very hungry 
for honor, love, and recognition. He is a little immature 
for his age level. Mentally, he is up to his class level but 
not beyond it. He does not seem to work very hard to get 
his work in school; it seems to come very easily for him. 
He does not like to stay in his seat; as soon as he finishes 
his work, he is up and wandering around the room. If he 
is asked to give a report, he will get that and give a very 
pleasing report. He enjoys doing something for the teacher; 
but I believe this is because the teacher will thank him, 
giving him recognition, 


C. What I believe could be done to help this boy: 


1. More group work in school would help him to feel that he 
is wanted and give him a feeling of belonging. This 
might also help him to receive honor and be recognized. 
I believe he needs more attention at home with his prob- 
lems and his clothes, He is not always sent to school in 
clean clothes. He loves the companionship of an older 
person. This was partly filled by me, but mainly by his 
tand that in years past the mother 


has often neglected to prepare the children’s meals and 
keep them in clean clothing, 


3. Joe needs someone to talk with him and try to under- 
stand his needs, 


2. 


angry. I asked him why he gets an 
does not know a real reason. 
5. He needs to be kept from bad i 


nfluences, such as his pre- 
vious associate, until he learns 


more self-control, 
D. Conclusions: 


This boy has great possibilities, but needs more encourage- 
ment at home. He needs Someone to keep an interest in him at 
school, to keep him studying. He needs to be taught more about 
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religion so that he can understand it and live by it. The church 
has helped greatly in the past, and I believe that it can help him 
more in the future. He has greatly improved when it comes to 
temper, but he needs oceans of love and understanding. 


10. 


. How far do you live from school? 
. How do you travel to school this summer? Bike 


SPECIMEN CASE STUDY II 


Comparative Study 
Two Mathematics Students 
Senior High School 


Personality Evaluation 


. Name John Q. Public Age 15 


-— — 
Residence 1921 Martin Road Telephone No. 4-7912 


. Do you live at home with your parents? ^ with mother 


If not, where do you live (with whom?) 


. Father's name George A. Public Occupation Doctor (M.D.) 
. Mothers name Mary K. Public Occupation Housewife 


Number in family 5 (a) Brothers? 2 Living at home? yes 


(b) Sisters? 1 Living at home? yes 


During the regular school year? Bike 


. Do you work after school? No On weekends? no 


If so, what do you do? study, develop my hobby, other activ- 
ities 


. Do you have any special interests or hobbies? yes 


If so, explain: Photography—school photographer 
Do you enjoy reading books? yes . 
If so, what kind do you read most? novels . Sometimes? 


mysteries 


. Have you attended any other schools? yes 


If so, where and when? Riverside, Lakeview, Central 


. Why did you leave the previous schools? graduation 


. Do you belong to a church? yes 
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If so, what denomination? Episcopal Do you attend: 
Seldom? _____, often _ X , regularly? 
(check one) 

14. Have you had any serious illness? yes. If so, what? pneu- 
monia 

15. Have you had any big problems during the time you have 
been in school or while you are out of school? no 


16. What are the characteristics of your favorite teacher? Grades 
according to what you make, with no personal favorites. 
Would explain anything. 

17. Have you had any teachers that you did not like? yes 


If so, explain why you didn't like them. Grades showed per- 
sonal favoritism. 


18. Do you feel that your teachers have been fr 
yes. 


iendly to you? 


19. Do you get along with your classmates? yes 

20. What is your favorite subject or subjects in school? mathe- 
matics. Why is this your favorite? 

21. What is the school subject or 
English. Why do you dislike it? 

22. Do you plan to attend 
School (college, universit 
Jes 

23. Will you please write a short autobi 
ing your interests, history, and anyt 
done, seen, or traveled to, etc.? 


Born Dec. 14, 1938, St. Louis, Mo. Shortly afterwards, moved 
here. Father was in World War II. 

I have traveled to and vacationed in many parts of U.S. My inter- 
ests lie chiefly in photography, electronics. 

Plan to go to college after high school. 


[Following are two profile charts of John, which were plotted 
while he was being observed in the classroom. It will be noticed 


NE irae 
subjects you most dislike? 
c M eee 


School after graduating from high 
y, trade school, music school, etc.)? 


ography of your life, giv- 
hing interesting you have 
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that he showed a high percentage of application and was evi- 
dently interested in the work that he was doing.] 


Profile Charts 


Plotted by John Doe 
Date July 1, 1954 


School Patrick Henry 
Date July 1, 1954 


John Q. Public (20-second intervals) 


Discussion Period 


Application Distraction 

Listened to 

teacher. 
Fiddled with 

: pencil. 

Listened, shook 

head. 
Played with 
fingernails. 


Looked at book; 
appeared to be 
comprehending 
conversation. 
Answered 
question; looked 
at teacher. 


Made a comment 
about topic of 


discussion. 
Looked back at 
fingers; played 
with hands. 
Looked at 
teacher; raised 
hand. 
Looked at 
neighbor. 
Listened to 
teacher. 


Erased something 
on paper; played 
with pencil. 
Attended to dis- 

cussion; answered 

question. 


Per Cent of Application 70% 


Work Period 
Application 


Helped student 
at board. 


Distraction 


Sat down; looked 
around room. 


Looked back at 


board. 
Stared at another 
pupil. 
Played with 
pencil. 

Worked out 

problem on 

board. 


Sat down in chair 
near board. 
Studied book. 


Worked on 

paper. Was disturbed by 
neighbor; 
answered 
question. 


Showed neighbor 
how to work 
problem. 

Solved own 
problem on 


paper. 


Per Cent of Application 7596 
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Personality Evaluation 


l. Name Mary Jones Age 15 
Residence 805 Oliver Telephone No. 9-1919 


2. Do you live at home with your parents? yes, my mother 
295 my mother 
If not, where do you live (with whom?) 


3. Fathers name J. H. Jones Occupation 
4. Mother's name Martha H. Jones Occupation gift shop 
arua Hi. Jones Sit shop’ 


5. Number in family E (a) Brothers? 1- Living at home? 
yes (b) Sisters? .l Living at home? yes 
6. How far do you live from School? 1 block 
7. How do you travel to School this summer? walk 
During the regular school year? car 
8. Do you work after School? no On weekends? no 
If so, what do you do? 
9. Do you have any special interests or hobbies? yes 
If so, explain. golf, swimming, records pur 
10. Do you enjoy reading books? yes 


If so, what kind do you read most? novels Sometimes? 
classics ee 


1l. Have you attended any other Schools? yes 
If so, where and when? Riverside, Kellogg, E. Hi. 

12. Why did you leave the previous Schools? because moved; 
left E. Hi. because couldn't get subject I wanted. 

13. Do you belong to a church? yes 
If so, what denomination? Episcopal Do you attend sel- 
dom? Il e often? c ce xen regularly X - 
(check one) 

14. Have you had any serious illne: 

15. Have you had any big problems 


16. What are the characteristj 
willing to help 


17. Have you had any teachers that you did not like? yes 
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If so, explain why you didn't like them. because she wasn’t 


understanding. 

18. Do you feel that your teachers have been friendly to you? 
yes 

19. Do you get along with your classmates? yes 

20. What is your favorite subject or subjects in school? History 

(it’s interesting). Why is this your favorite? English (always 

liked teacher). 

21. What is the school subject or subjects you most dislike? 
Math, Latin Why do you dislike it? Because they are 
difficult. 

22. Do you plan to attend school after graduating from high 
school (college, university, trade school, music school, etc.)? 
junior college 

23. Will you please write a short autobiography of your life, giv- 
ing your interests, history, and anything interesting you have 
done, seen, or traveled to, etc.? 


I was born in Greenwich, Conn., on April 6, 1939. We lived there 
for about 1 year, then my father was taken in the army, so we 
moved around to different camps. When I was about 7, my 
parents were divorced and we moved here to live because my 
mothers family lives here. I have gone to 5 different schools 
during the time I've lived here. Next year I plan to go to National 
Cathedral School in Washington, D.C. 


[The profile charts for Mary, shown on the following page, 
indicate a poor percentage of application during the class pe- 
riods when she was being observed. This is probably due to lack 
of interest in the subject matter being studied.] 
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Profile Charts 


Plotted by John Doe 
Date July 1, 1954 
— UM in. UOS 


School Patrick Henry 
AUR AACHTY 
Date July 1, 1954 


Mary Jones (15-second intervals) 


Discussion Period 
Application Distraction 


Thumbed through 
book. 


Looked at 
teacher. 
Gazed out 
window. 
Looked at 
teacher. 
Played with 
ress. 
Played with 
mouth, 
Talked to 
neighbor. 
Stared at (or 
through) teacher 
Played with 
mouth. 
Looked at 
teacher. 
Stared into space, 
Looked at 
fingernails 
Listened to 
teacher. 


Picked at face. 


other students. 


Per Cent of Application 50% 


Looked around at 


Work Period 


Application Distraction 


Stared at book, 
shook head. 
Looked around 
room. Squirmed 
around in seat. 


Asks help from 
teacher, 
Answered 
questions. 


Sat down, talked 
to class in 
general. 

Stared into space. 
Sharpened pencil 
and read bulletin 
board. 


Looked out door. 


Read in book. 


Wrote in book. 


Swung leg, 
sighed, looked 
around, leaned 
head on hand, 
thumbed through 
answer book. 
Stared at desk. 


Asked help and 
worked on 
problem. 
Worked more 
exercises, 


Looked at desk; 
got out, chewed 
gum. 


Per Cent of Application 50% 
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Case Study 


In the beginning it was my purpose to study the personality 
and case history of two students whose classroom conduct and 
activities indicated definite personality conflicts or psychological 
blocks. Upon investigation, I found that the past records of likely 
Students were not available; therefore, the students presented in 
this study have no definite, easy-to-identify problems. There are, 
however, several weaknesses and notable personality traits that 
may be discussed. 

Judging from my observation during the entire summer session 
in Algebra II, John is the better student, having greater possibil- 
ities than Mary; but upon studying records and test results, I find 
that this is not altogether true. From the standpoint of ninth-grade 
year averages (the only set of grades comparable, since E. Hi. 
lists only grade placement), Mary is a much better student than 
John. It may be noted, however, that in Algebra I John made an 
A (Grade 10) while Mary made a C+ (Grade 9). 


John Mary pa 
9th-grade year Ave. 9th-grade year Ave. 10th-grade year Ave. 
English C English A— English C 
Gen. Math, B Algebra C+ Algebra A 
Guidance B Guidance B Latin A 
Latin G Gen. Science B Health B 
Typing B Latin B 


It must be pointed out that incentive and interest play v 
Portant roles in a student's work, and I have found from ta his 
with John and Mary that John sees a possible future use for a 
algebra (hobby—electronics), while Mary apparently - € 
credit in algebra to be eligible for admission to Was Eon 
Cathedral School in September, 1954. This may be P ge 
Contributing to Mary's apparent listless and ing : roved 
As shown in the Kuder preference profile record, John P 
above average in science while Mary was only average. 
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John Mary 

Above average: Above average: 
Science social service 
literary persuasive 
musical Average: 

Average: scientific 
mechanical artistic 
computational clerical 
clerical Very low: 

Very low: computational 
persuasive mechanical 
artistic 


I must hasten to add that I am relatively sure that Mary's 
listless attitude in Algebra II is not entirely due to her lack of 
interest in the sciences. I shall quote from a letter to Mary's 
mother from her teacher in January, 1953: 

"Sometimes it is Very difficult to get Mary to pay attention 
in class. She spends most of her time looking around the room, 
whispering, making signs, or smiling at friends, Often, when she 


does pay attention, she questions the value of the teaching 
method.” 


And, from a May, 1953, letter: 


school and is well liked by the me 
cooperative in the class 


“Mary seems to be happy at 
mbers of her class. She is very 


» with the exception of disturbing her 
neighbors at times when class attention is desired.” 


The profile chart included in this study will serve to show that 
Mary has continued to waste about half of her cl 
comparison, John’s chart shows that he attends 
problem at hand, and it is my opinion that w 
times to be fiddling, he is actually listening an 
tally in the work at hand. 

In the case of John, I have found, through talking with his 
teacher, that one outstanding fault is his messy handwriting and 
apparent hurry-up-and-get-through attitude (see analysis-quad- 
ratic functions). I found, in working with John at the board in 


assroom time; in 
very well to the 
hen he appears at 
d taking part men- 
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Algebra II, that if I could get him to slow down enough to think 
clearly and write legibly, he usually found the correct result. One 
possible explanation for John's "scratching" may be the fact that 
he is a poor speller and is trying to cover this by illegible hand- 
writing. On the Standard Achievement Test taken in the seventh 
grade John scored lowest in spelling and arithmetic computation, 
while on the California Achievement Test taken in the eighth 
grade Mary scored highest in arithmetic reasoning and spelling. 


John (7th grade) Mary (8th grade) 

Highest scores: Arithmetic Reasoning, G.P. .....11.0 
Social Studies Arithmetic Fundamentals, G.P.. .11.5 
Elementary Science Spelling, GB. eee rents 1L0 
Word Meaning Over-all Average, G.P. ........ 10.7 


Lowest scores: 
Arithmetic computation 
Spelling 
These results may be labeled as another signpost pointing to 
the fact that Mary doesn't apply herself as well as John, in rela- 
tion to their indicated innate ability. 


John 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, 1951: LQ. 113 


Mary 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, 1951: LQ. 111 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, 1953: 1.Q. 117 
Henman-Nelson Mental Ability Test, 1953: I.Q. 129 


It can be said in Mary’s favor that she is well read for her age. 
She has read quite a number of non-fiction books, but along with 
these, a good group of novels, Although it didn’t show very much 
in her algebra, she evidently comprehends what she reads, as 
shown by her high grade placement (12.5) in arithmetic reason- 
ing, last taken in the eighth grade. 

Mary and John have an amiable 
toward their teacher and fellow classmates, 


and usually pleasant attitude 
and both seem to be 
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"a friend of all." Mary is prone to ask "Why?" at times when there 
seems to be no reason for the question, and I believe she is usually 
trying to get out of work or evade the question put to her. 

Both students have evidently enjoyed good health throughout 
their lives and are also on a near-equal basis as far as their im- 
mediate families are concerned. The parents of both students are 
divorced, the mother taking the responsibility of rearing the chil- 
dren; and neither, I am sure, has ever been deprived of anything 
needed. Mrs. Public, especially, comes from a wealthy family. We 
all realize that children must have a sense of belonging and of 
being loved in order to develop a desirable personality. Both of 
these children seem to have had this type of home life, in spite 
of the absence of their fathers, ard I have noted no antisocial or 
withdrawing tendencies. I do not attempt to put them on an 
equal basis just to evaluate their personal and scholastic adjust- 
ment; but considering all the presented facts and having observed 
them these eight weeks in class, it is my belief that both students 
Should be at least B students in their School subjects. 

In conclusion, I would feel more successful if I could bring 
out some definite defect or trait and give definite measures for its 
removal; since this is not so, I must offer instead a few suggestions 
which may be used to develop them into better students. 

From a mathematical standpoint, it may be possible, through 
planned guidance, to channel some of the energy John uses in 
pursuing his hobby (photography) into a more definite interest in 
mathematics—for example, spatial relationships studied in geom- 
etry and angular relationships used in trigonometry. Since he is 
also interested in electronics, John may be more interested in the 


mathematics used in physics and related fields, 
To me, Mary prese: 


be difficult to use her 


supervision is usually impossible, It might be 


that she finished each assignment (not extra work) on time, even 
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if this necessitated staying after class. I also think Mary would 
have more incentive to achieve in schoolwork if she received more 
encouragement in this realm from home, and less encouragement 
to be socially prominent. 

Finally, I must add that both Mary and John have shown 
marked improvement during the period of my observation, and I 
believe that Mrs. Smith's insistence upon accuracy and precision 
has been extremely beneficial to both. 
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THE EXPERIENCE 
OF STUDENT TEACHING 


By John W. Devor, Professor and Chairman, Division of 
‘Education, and Director of Student Teaching, 
American University 


One of the most vital experiences jn the life of a young teacher 
is the time spent as a student teacher. It often contributes to his 
later success and competence. This book is intended to serve 
as a guide for both the elementary and secondary school teacher 
trainee during this important preparatory period. 

Realizing the student teacher's busy schedule, the author holds 
theoretical discussions to a minimum. He emphasizes concrete 
examples and Suggestions, based on his extensive experience in 
guiding students. 

The book is organized on the basis of three major activities: 
Observation, participation, and actual teaching. Special attention 
is given to planning for teaching and interpersonal relations, in- 
cluding classroom management. The subject matter is approached 
from the standpoint of the personal experiences of student 


teachers. Direct quotations are given from the students’ evalua- 
tions of their own work. 
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